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Whether mansion or cottage—there’s a grown man’s 
Brunswick made to fit your home. 

Brunswick “Grand” and “‘Baby Grand” are made 
of genuine San Domingo mahogany richly inlaid. 

Our ‘Quick Demountable” can be set up in a jiffy 
anywhere, and taken down quickly when not in use. 

“Convertible” Brunswicks serve as perfect dining 
and library tables when not in play for carom or 
pocket billiards. 
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Scientific Qualities 
Every Brunswick is a scientific table with ever-level 
billiard bed, celebrated Monarch cushions—life ! speed! 
and accuracy! Why be content with a toy billiard 
table when l0c a day buys a genuine Brunswick! 


Brunswick ‘‘Baby Grand” 
Combination Carom and 
Pocket nul 


~ 
His Favorite Remedy— 


These days physicians prescribe Home Billiards to keep the whole family 
volling in nealth! All that the doctor calls for now is to take his own medicine 
on the Brunswick “‘Baby Grand.” This famous home table brings 33 carom 
and pocket billiard games. Year-round sport that banishes brain fag, aids 
digestion and puts new blood into folks who work all day! 


Send for our catalog at once, and join this movement for “home preparedness.” 


BRUNSWICK 


Home Billiard Tables 


Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 
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Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 
Complete High Class Playing Outfit included with- 
out extra cost— Rack, Markers, Balls, Cues, Cue- 
Clamps, Tips, Chalk, expert book of 33 games, etc. 


30-Day Home Trial 


Accept our trial offer and let the Brunswick win 
every member of the family. Factory prices,easy pay- 
ment plan and all Brunswick Home Tables shown in 
our handsome color-book — “Billiards — The Home 
Magnet.” /t’s FREE, Write or mail the coupon today, 


This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (514) 
Dept. 29U 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your free trial offer. 
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Victor Records have familiarized millions 


with the masterpieces of music 


A comparatively few years ago the soul- 
stirring arias and concerted numbers that 
have immortalized the names of the great 
composers were hidden mysteries with 
only an occasional opportunity, at rare 
intervals, to hear and become familiar 
with them, 


Today millions of people are familiar 
with them through the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Victor. The Victor Records 
of these musical treasures have revealed 
their sublime beauty to music-lovers in 
every part of the world. 


They are presented in all their grandeur 
by the world’s greatest artists whose ex- 
quisite renditions are the standard by 
which the artists’ actual performances 
are judged. 


They are noteworthy achievements in 
the art of recording that have established 
Victor supremacy ona basis of great things 
actually accomplished. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and demon- 
strate to you the various styles of the Victor and 
Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points, 
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The Famous Sextet from Lucia 


by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet, Jacoby, Bada (96201) 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS open the way to good Govern- 
ment positions. I can coach you by 
mall at small cost. Full particulars 
free to any American citizen of 18 or 
over. Write today for Booklet C. E. 
23, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 

MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
New list of “Needed 
P: 








toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 162, Wash., D.C, 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718, Lockport, 
New York. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. 
Large manufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Credit given. Freeport Mfg. 
Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GOOD Monev Made at Home knit- 
ting hosiery. Machines furnished on 
time. We buy or sell your goods. 
E sy, constant work. Wheeler Co. 
(Inc.), Dept.127, 337 Madison,Chicago. 


WILL $120 a month and Automo- 
bile furnished free interest you? An- 
swer quick. Secure valuable agency. 
Auto necessities. Guaranteed fast 
sellers. Quick repeaters. Remarkable 
money makers. Address D. A. Ray- 
burn Co., 181 N. Dearborn St.,Chicago, 

GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 




















Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no mutter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
theonlv progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 407 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


BUILD a %5,000 business in two 
years. Let usstart you in the collec- 
tion business. No capital needed; big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business toyou. Write 
today for free pointers and new plan, 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 











Motion Picture Plays 


WE ACCEPT 
criticise free; 
Big prices paid, 
Rev. 





Mss. in any form; 
sell on commission; 

Details free. Story 
Co., 11 Main, Auburn, N. Y. 


Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS all makes, factory 
rebuilt by the famous “Young Proc- 
ess;”’ guaranteed like new. Big busi- 
ness permits lowest prices; $10 and up: 
machines rented; or sold on time. 
Rental to apply on purchase price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Write for catalog. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 382, Chicago. 








Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











Games & Entertainment 


For the Lame 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Makeup goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago, 





PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOF 
for any person with one short iimb.No 
more unsightly cork soles, irons, etc.. 
needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. 
Shipped on trial. Write for bocklet. 
Henry F. Lotz, 313 ThirdAy.,New York. 





COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
e.1rn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your tilent. 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send ie your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I willsend you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYOU. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL stotenconing 

and Cartooning 
1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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KNOW thy future, 
in Love, 
Business? 
Gives lucky 
dreams. 


P. ROYAL PUB. CO0., 


GYPSY 


AND DREAM BOOK. 
Will you be successful 
Marriage, Health, Wealth and 
Tells Fortunes by all methods. 
Cards, palmistry, tea cup, zodiology, etc. 
and unlucky days; 
A large book by mail for 10c, 
money telling fortunes. 


530 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
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A Personal Word— 


It is my _ desire to establish. 
through this advertisement, as 
friendly and as confidential rela- 
tions with you as I possibly can. 
I want to impress upon you the fact 
that it is always my earnest en- 
deavor to give you full, honest 
value for every dollar you spend 
with me. I believe thatisthe only 
way toattain the greatest success. 
and the publishers of SMITH's 
MAGAZINE will vouch for my 
square dealings during the four 
years and more my advertising 
has appeared. 

Ihave been building my business 
upon the firm foundation of hon- 
esty and square dealing. I am 
saving thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers thousands of dollars by 
supplying perfect, late style, visi- 
ble typewriters at a remarkably 
low price. Please read carefully 
and thoughtfully my amazing offer 
and remember I do business per- 
sonally with you direct, by letter 
only. 


Many a Smitheo— 


TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


Free TRIAL—Use As You Pay 


Send me only $2.50 a month until the low total price of $48.80 is 
paid, and the machine is yours 





This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do not rent a machine 
when you can pay $2.50 a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a $100.00 machine for 
$48.80. Cash price, $45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


Standard C S e Model 
ee 

Visible a ° mith Number 2 
Perfect machines, Standard Size, Keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement writing 84 characters— uni- 
versally used in teaching the touch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at all times, has 
the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball 
bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action, in fact every late style feature and 
modern operating convenience. Comes to you with everything complete, tools, cover, 
operating book and instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to buy. You 


H S e h & cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you 
mit have seen it. i have sold several thousand of these perfect latest style Model 


No. 2 machines at this bargain price and every one of these thousands of satis- 
Room 553-231 N. Fifth Ave., 


A fied customers  - “- on ob up to date machine on Eve days 

free trial before deciding to buy it. will send it to you F, O. B. Chicago for 

CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is 
me a No. 2L. C. .Y the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You 


Smith F.O.B.Chicago,as de- won't want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful 
scribed : in nits advertise- value anywhere. 

ment. w pay you the ‘+ 

$40.00 balance of the SPE- — 

$10.00 balance of the SPE \ You Take No Risk—Put In Your Order Now 
the rate of $2.50 per month. 
The title to remain in you until \ f 

fully paid for. It is understood keep it and send me $2.50 a month until my bargain price of $48.80 is paid. If you don’t 
that I have five days in which to \ want it, return it to the express agent, receive your $8.80 and return the machine 
examine and try the typewriter. If I 
choose not to keep it I will carefully 
repack it and return it to theexpress 
agent. It is understood that you give next advertisement appears, so don't delay. Fill in the coupon today—mail to me 
the standard guarantee for one year, sthe typewriter will be shipped promptly. 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take the machine 
‘or five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, 


to me. I will pay the return express charges. This machine is guaranteed just 
as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over one hundred thousand | eople 
own and use these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. 
The supply at this ped is very limited, the price will probably be raised when my 


There is noredtape. I employ no 

solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood that I 
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ROBERT A. GRAEF 








The story of a girl who was ostracized, but whose ability and force of char- 
acter turned a tragedy into a triumph. 


The first installment of a great serial. 








CHAPTER I. 

IDDY wondered, as she sat at the 
supper table with her father and 
his wife, whether her stepmother’s 

occasional glance in her direction, cast 
sidewise upon her stealthily, did really 
detect the tumult that was throbbing in 
her blood this evening. 

“T wouldn’t think she’d ever take no- 
tice to anything different at me—as little 
as she takes interest in me,” thought 
the young girl. 

It did seem, though, that the stifled 
passion, the suffocating beating, of her 
heart could not remain unnoticed by 
even the most indifferent, but must in 
some way flaunt a betrayal of itself. 
She glanced up into the mirror over 
the oak sidehoard opposite her, and 
for an instant was held spellbound by 
the startling reflection of her own face, 
unfamiliar to her in the burning bright- 
ness of the eyes, the flush in the cheeks, 
the halo of disordered brown hair about 
the white forehead. 

“Why,” she inwardly exclaimed, in 
astonishment, the delicate flush in her 
cheeks deepening, “I look pretty!” 


She was eighteen years old, but it had 
never before occurred to her that she 
had any personal asset to justify her 
existence, the purpose of her life being, 
apparently, to serve as an avenue of 
communication between her parents on 
the one side and, on the other, a world 
that held itself aloof from them in a 
mysterious, incomprehensible hostility. 
She had a half-defined idea that, had 
she not always been thus indispensable 
to their very existence, her father and 
stepmother would—or at least her step- 
mother would—in some way have got 
rid of her long ago. 

Her father’s house and its furnish- 
ings were the best in the village of Vir- 
ginsburg, for Mr. Fitzenberger was so 
“well fixed” as to be able to “live re- 
tard” [retired]. And a lucky thing that 
he was, for no one either in the village 
or in the neighboring city would have 
employed him in any capacity whatso- 
ever. This Liddy knew, though she did 
not know why, for her father was sober, 
industrious, honest, and capable. 

The Fitzenbergers had the distinc- 
tion of being the only family in Vir- 
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“No, sir, I’m not sick; I’m only—restless,’’ she answered. 


ginsburg who ate their meals in their 
dining room, for, though the other fam- 
ilies had dining rooms and “oak sets” 
—including in one case a china closet— 
they never used them except on festive 
occasions, such as funerals, or tragic 
ones, such as weddings. At all other 
times, dining rooms were kept air-tight 
and dark and meals consumed in the 
kitchen, where they were cooked. 

Liddy’s stepmother, however, was, in 
her own estimation at least, a person 
of very superior refinement, and had, 
as she often assured her husband, “no 
common tastes or feelings.” 

“T sometimes think I’m too refined, 
mebby, in my feelings,” she would tell 
him, with a melancholy air. And he 
did not presume to dispute it, his acqui- 
escent manner seeming to say: “I'll 
take your word for it. I’m not capable 
of judging.” 

This refinement of taste and feeling 
had decorated their dining room with 
colored-paper lambrequins scalloped at 
the edges, with a chromo over the side- 


board of hectic-hued fruits and a grue- 
some one over the china closet of dead 
game; it had made their gorgeous par- 
lor a junk shop of glass and china or- 
naments, of gay and sportive cushions 
and table covers; it had erected an alu- 
minum-colored fence around their 
lawn; it decked out the comely person 
of Mrs. Fitzenberger herself in finery 
such as no other woman in the village 
could display, and it had changed her 
baptismal name of Amanda to “Joye,” 
spelled with an “e.” 

“What’s the use of fixing up?” Liddy 
had once, when quite a little girl, ven- 
tured to‘ask of her stepmother. “No 
one ever comes to see us.” 

Her question had been ignored. Her 
stepmother had always recognized her 
existence as little as possible, and, 
though a talkative woman, she reserved 
her conversational gift exclusively for 
the benefit of Liddy’s father. 

“Why don’t anybody ever come to 
our house?” the child had persisted. 
But an “ugly look” from Joye’s mild, 
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pale eyes had been the only reply vouch- 
safed to her. 

“What's the matter of you?” her fa- 
ther just now suddenly interrupted her 
astonished discovery of her beauty in 
the sideboard mirror. .“Have you got 
the fever or whatever?” And, with a 
violent start, Liddy came to herself. 

But it was not the interruption that 
had startled her so much as the mere 
unusualness of hearing her father speak 
—and directly to her! He never spoke 
if he could help it—especially to her. 
For days together she would not hear 
the sound of his voice. He was, in- 
deed, more like a wooden automaton 
than a breathing human being—so ex- 
pressionless were his eyes, so set his 
thin lips,s so lifeless his whole aspect. 
In spite of this, however, and of his 
slight and insignificant physique, the 


‘man’s silent personality made itself 


somehow felt. Of late, Liddy—her 
mind waking up to question and wonder 
about some of the strange conditions of 
her life that, because of her familiarity 
with them, had always been more or less 
taken for granted—had been beginning 
to realize that something was very 
wrong with her father. Why had he 
always seemed so like a walking dead 
man? Why was he so entirely different 
from other men whom she saw in the 
village street or at the general store? 
Did he ever think, feel, enjoy, suffer? 
He gave no sign of it. 

She wondered what he would say if, 
in reply to his question just now, she 
should tell him she was ill. She had 
never been ill in her life. Would he 
show any concern? He had never 
manifested the slightest affection for 
her. 

“No, sir, I’m not sick; I’m only— 
restless,” she answered, groping for an 
expression of the mood that possessed 
her this evening—the madness of un- 
rest that so often came upon her in 
the deadly monotony and loneliness of 
her life. “I feel like running ten miles. 


Or,” she added recklessly, “like getting 
out into the middle of the road and 
screaming! I'd like to go off in such 
an airship! Id like E 

But she checked herself in sudden 
embarrassment at what she vaguely felt 
to be indecently naked self-revelation. 
Her family, however, met it stolidly, 
her father’s immobility and Joye’s lack 
of interest in anything concerning her 
remaining undisturbed. 

If her father never manifested any 
affection for her, Liddy thought he 
seemed to have just as little for his 
wife, though he did give her her own 
way in nearly everything and let her 
have nearly all the money she asked 
for. Isolated though Liddy’s life had 
always been, she had long ago recog- 
nized that no other wife of the village 
was so indulged as was her stepmother. 
And yet it seemed that this indulgence 
was rather the expression of indiffer- 
ence than of fondness. The overween- 
ing sentimentality of Joye’s apparent 
devotion to her husband was so self- 
centered as to remain quite unaffected 
by his lack of response to her blan- 
dishments. It never seemed to matter 
to her what his attitude to her might 
be, so long as he placidly served as the 
butt for her own intensely emotional 
outlet. 

“As soon as the supper dishes are 
away,” her stepmother said to Liddy, 
breaking the silence that had followed 
upon her unprecedented expression of 
her restless mood this evening, “you go 
on up to Wagenhorst’s farm and fetch 
milk. I must make him some hot milk 
to-night. He has insomnia so bad he 
can’t sleep.” 

“He” or “him” always meant her 
husband. It was as if Joye could not 
bring herself to say to Liddy: “Your 
father.” 

“My love,” she addressed her hus- 
band in dulcet tones, “you shall have 
your nice hot milk to-night made for 
you by your own little dove.” Joye’s 
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dimensions and weight were double 
those of her husband. “That,” she 
added, blandly smiling, “will surely 
soothe you to sweet slumber.” 

Liddy, familiar all her life with this 
sort of rhetoric on the soft, full lips of 
her stepmother, was as little affected 
by it as was her stolid father. 

‘But, Joye,” Liddy answered uneas- 
ily, “Mr. Wagenhorst won't sell milk 
to me, you know. He’ll order me off.” 

The girl winced as she said it, accus- 
tomed though the family were to the 
fact that no one in the village wanted 
to have even business dealings with 
them. 

Her parents, however, met her em- 
barrassing statement phlegmatically, as 
usual. 

“If Mr. Wagenhorst won’t sell to you 
at the spring house, you go to the 
kitchen and ask missus to,” said Joye. 
“You said oncet that she always acts 
ladylike and refined to you. Te'l her 
how his insomnia keeps him awake. 
She'll sell to you.” 

“T’'ll try,” answered Liddy, in a low 
voice, her eyes downcast. “And,” she 
added hopefully, “if Elmer Wagenhorst 
has come home, he will be at the spring 
house instead of his father—and he is 
always kind to me when I go to buy. 
Anyhow,” she modified this statement, 
“he is kind if his pop ain’t round to see 
him.” 

“Farmer Wagenhorst’s well-known 
tyrantry with his grown-up sons and 
daughters—and, indeed, I may say with 
the wife of his boosom also—is not an 
agreeable subjick to conwerse upon,” 
her stepmother reproved her. Joye’s 
serenity in rising above her ostracism 
by means of a calm superiority toward 
those who shunned all dealings with 
her was one of the many things that 
Liddy was beginning to find remark- 
able. 

The hot unrest that this evening so 
enveloped her in a glow of radiance as 
to have made her marvel at her own 





beauty as she had glimpsed it in the 
sideboard mirror made her fairly fly 
through the work of clearing away the 
supper—with the dignified and leisurely 
assistance of Joye. No one in Virgins- 
burg kept “hard help” [hired help]. 
There was not a housekeeper in the vil- 
lage, no matter what her husband’s 
financial standing, who, unless she were 
a helpless invalid, did not do her own 
family washing. Even the hard-worked 
farmers’ wives of the district called in 
extra help only in the harvest season. 

Very soon Liddy was ready to take 
her pitcher and start on her half-mile 
walk through the length of the village, 
the Wagenhorst farm bordering the 
southern end of the long street. of Vir- 
ginsburg and her own home being the 
last house at the extreme northern end. 

The thought uppermost in her mind, 
as she strolled through the soft spring 
twilight, was the discovery she had 
made at supper; it was so astonishing 
to find anything of worth in a poor 
worm who had, ever since she could re- 
member anything at all definitely, been 
obliged to hold toward her fellow beings 
an attitude of apology for living. 

“But I’m awfully pretty!” she mar- 
veled, surprise only, and no exultation, 
in the discovery. 

Suddenly the question flashed upon 
her—was Elmer Wagenhorst kind to 
her when she went for milk and butter 
because he thought she was pretty? 

Her stepmother had always bought 
and read a great many novels, and 
Liddy also read them every one, learn- 
ing from them all that she knew of life 
outside of her own unnatural home. 

“In books, young men only like girls 
that are pretty,” she reflected. ‘Does 
Elmer speak kind to me because he 
likes me, and not just because he pities 
me? No one in all my life ever liked 
me! I wonder,” she thought, with a 
deep breath, “if he does. What it would 
seem like, yet, for some one to like 
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It was with this new thought of El- 
mer in her mind that she arrived at 
the Wagenhorst farm, and when she 
found that he and not his formidable 
father was-in the spring house to wait 
upon the customers, her relief at escap- 
ing a painful ordeal mingled in her 
heart with a rush of joy that was in- 
deed an unknown emotion to this 
starved little soul. 

Did she imagine it, or did Elmer’s 
face really light up with pleasure as 
he spied her among the half dozen or 
more villagers crowding the spring 
house to buy milk, cream, and butter? 
Not among them exactly, but rather 
just as far aloof from them as the di- 
mensions of the spring house allowed; 
for Liddy had long ago learned to save 
her own sensitiveness by avoiding po- 
sitions in which she could be snubbed. 

She was the seventh to arrive this 
evening, and, though she did not take 
her place in the waiting line, but stepped 
aside, the eighth customer, a girl of 
her own age, recognized her prior claim 
by holding back and looking to her to 
step forward. Elmer, however, did not 
recognize her prior claim, but, impera- 
tively calling, “Next!” reached for- 
ward, took the eighth customer’s 
pitcher, and filled it. 

It dawned upon Liddy that Elmer al- 
ways did keep her waiting until all the 
rest had gone. 

“So he’ll have a chance to talk to 
me!” she thought. “For he always does 
talk to me. I guess he likes to look 
at me—I’m so pretty—the way I like 
to look at pretty flowers. It’s nice to 
have any one like to look at you. I’m 
glad I’m pretty.” 

The reflection was quite devoid of 
vanity or self-consciousness. 

While she waited, it seemed to her 
that for the first time she really saw 
Elmer Wagenhorst—the fineness of his 
features, the intelligence of his gray 
eyes, the thickness and blackness of his 
hair, his stalwart frame, the breadth of 


his brawny shoulders, the strong char- 
acter—or was it obstinacy ?—that his 
firm lips indicated, the cleanliness of 
his person, so unusual among the vil- 
lagers when at their daily work. All 
her soul was suddenly conscious this 
evening of Elmer Wagenhorst’s splen- 
did young manhood, and she thrilled 
and trembled as she looked upon him 
—even while utterly mystified at the 
new and powerful emotion that pos- 
sessed her, 

So when at last they two were alone, 
and Elmer turned eagerly and smilingly 
to her, he fairly started at what seemed 
to him the wonderful radiance of her 
countenance, 

“Well, Liddy,” he said, as he took her 
pitcher to fill it. 

“Well, Eimer.” 

For any young unmarried people in 
Virginsburg to have addressed each 
other, however slight their acquaint- 
ance, as “Miss” or “Mr.” would have 
been considered very offensive affec- 
tation, 

“Well, little Liddy, did you miss me 
when I was off?’ he playfully de- 
manded. ‘And have you glad to see 
me home again?” 

“T didn’t just to say miss you, El- 
mer,” she truthfully answered. “But I 
have glad to see you home again.” 

“Why don’t you ask me if I brought 
you a present along?” he teased her. 

“A present?” she seriously repeated. 
“Me?” 

“Yes, you. Why don’t you ask me?” 

“But how it would sound, Elmer, if 
I asked you such a thing! I guess,” she 
smiled, “you're just teasing me, ain’t?” 

“No, I ain’t. And I hope you'll like 
the present I brought you, for J like it 
wonderful well. You like presents, 
don’t you, Liddy?” 

“T don’t know—I never had one yet.” 

“Maybe, for all, you won't like taking 
it off of me as well as I like giving it 
to you—for this is what it is, Liddy,” 
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he added, taking hold of her chin, “It’s 
a kiss.” 

But before he could bend his lips to 
hers, she drew back, not merely from a 
quick instinct of self-defense, but be- 
cause, from her reading of many nov- 
els, good, bad, and indifferent, she had 
unconsciously imbibed certain standards 
as to what the world considered “pro- 
priety,” and she realized in this crucial 
instant—though she had never before 
thought about it and there had been 
no mother to teach her—that nice girls 
did not allow themselves to be promis- 
cuously kissed. 

“Ach, then, you don’t like my pres- 
ent!” Elmer reproached her. 

“Tt ain’t that I don’t like it,’ she 
again truthfully admitted. 

“Then why don’t you come get it?” 

“Because, Elmer, I have afraid it 
wouldn’t be——” She hesitated for a 
word, but the only one she could think 
of was her stepmother’s favorite: “It 
wouldn’t be just so refined for me to 
leave you kiss me, Elmer.” 

“Well, Liddy, if you were to ask 
me, ‘Which’ll you choose—a kiss or re- 
finement?? I know what my answer 
would be. When a man’s hungry, he 
don’t stop to ask: ‘Is it refined to eat?’ 
I’ve been hungry for a kiss from you 
this good while back a’ready, Liddy.” 

“Have you, Elmer?” she asked won- 
deringly. ‘Why? Do you like me so 
well? Do you think I’m pretty? EI- 
mer,” she said breathlessly, “no one in 
all my life ever kissed me or liked me. 
If you really do like me, I’ll kiss you 
all you want me to—even if it ain’t 
refined.” 

Elmer gazed down into the glowing, 
innocent, childlike face before him, and 
some unexpected fineness in him rec- 
ognized that here was a purity so sweet, 
an ignorance so profound and helpless, 
he could not desecrate it. 

“Liddy,” he said, a touch of gentle- 
ness in his tone, “you keep your kisses 
yet a while—till you understand more 


about the world than a chick just out 
of its shell—if you ever do learn.” 

“There ain't anything’—Liddy 
shook her head despairingly—‘“that I 
do understand, Elmer—and ‘this while 
back already I’m wondering about so 
many things! Do you wonder about 
things and people and wish you under- 
stood them? It seems as if nearly ev- 
erybody just takes things as they come 
and never stops to ask what anything 
means—as if they were cows or what. 
Are you like that, Elmer?” 

The young man’s intelligent eyes lit 
up in eager response to the wistful 
questioning of the maiden’s, and his 
blood leaped with a new thrill as he 
thought: “Here’s a girl I can talk to 
—not just fool with and look at!” 

“Liddy, you’re not like other girls 
—there’s something to you. It’s the 
same way with me—I’ve got thoughts 
and feelings I could not tell to any 
one, for fear they’d think I was dippy, 
yet. Yes, if a body don’t want to go 
along just like a cow—the way you 
said—why, then right aways they say 
he’s loony. Anyhow, here in Virgins 
burg that’s what they say about any 
one that’s got more ideas than a chicken 
has.” 

“And in other places as well as in 
Virginsburg, I guess, Elmer. I was 
reading a book called ‘The Turmoil,’ 
and there’s a young man in it that didn’t 
care for getting rich like other men did, 
and every one thought he was nearly 
an idiot, yet.” 

“And what,” asked Elmer, interested, 
“did he care for?” 

“For poetry and beauty and love and 
all the great things like that.” 

“Which you can’t have them without 
money,” affirmed Elmer, with convic- 
tion—for he was a Pennsylvania Ger- 
man who knew the value of a dollar. 

“Don’t you think?” asked Liddy 
doubtfully. 

“The way the world is, Liddy, there’s 
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‘‘Liddy,”’ he said, a touch of gentleness in his tone, ‘tyou keep your kisses yet a while 
—iill you understand more about the world ihan a chick just out 
of its shell—if you ever do learn.”’ 















just two things you can have without 
money—degradation and slavery.” 

The thought came to Liddy: “My fa- 
ther and Joye have plenty of money— 
and that’s all they have.” But she did 
not say it. Instinct closed her lips upon 
the mention of her parents to Elmer. 
He and his mother were the only two 
people in Virginsburg who ever of- 
fered her a friendly word—her the child 
of. a household shunned of all the 
county. 

“Of course, I ain’t saying,” added El- 
mer, as if divining her thought, “that 
money can always give you what you 
want. It can’t. But certainly poverty 
can take away everything that’s good— 
the poetry, beauty, love—those things 
you said, for if you’re hungry and cold 
and overworked, can you think of any- 
thing else but your discomfort? If I 
hadn’t had anything to eat to-day, 
could I feel so glad to think that here 
in you, Liddy, I’m mebby finding some 
one for the first time in my life that 
I can speak all my thoughts to perfectly 
natural and free? Liddy”—he hastily 
glanced toward the spring-house door 
and window and lowered his voice— 
“let’s you and me get together alone 
sometimes. Will you?” 

“Oh, Elmer, yes, I will!” she re- 
sponded breathlessly. “Whenever you 
say—and wherever. But, Elmer - 

“What ?” 

“I'd have thought, Elmer, that with 
all your brothers and your older sis- 
ter and your mother, you wouldn’t have 
been lonesome like I’ve always been. 
I've been that lonesome always! Some- 
times I’ve thought I’d go wild, and I’ve 
run out of the house, letting all the 
work, and just tramped off into the 
country until I was so dead tired I just 
couldn’t think or feel anything any 
more. But I always thought, all my 
life, that if I had only just one person 
I could tell things to, then I could sat- 
isfy myself. It never suspicioned me, 
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Elmer, that any one fixed like you could 
suffer like that.” 

“But what do our family talk about 
when we’re together?” demanded El- 
mer argumentatively. “We talk about 
nothing at all. We work from light till 
dark, we eat and sleep and dress and 
undress. And we don’t even pass re- 
marks about the weather. From the 
time we were little, pop would never 
leave us talk at meals—we must hurry 
through and get to work again. But 
at meals is the only time we’re ever all 
together. So we grow up dumb and 
don’t learn to take interest in anything. 
But, Liddy,” he said, with dogged de- 
termination, “I ain’t willing to lead such 
a life—and I must tell you something 
—I’ve made the break! That’s why 
I’ve been away these ten days back. 
I went to get examined for college.” 

“College!” breathed Liddy,  as- 
tounded. 

“Yes, Liddy, college, yet!” 

“But are you enough educated, EI- 
mer, to get in a college? I know you 
had the valedictory at the Hamburg 
High School, but ‘i 

“And I’ve been studying ever since— 
these two years back—all my spare time 
—and I passed my examinations last 
week !” 

“Oh! But will your father give you 
the money, Elmer ?” 

“Liddy, I’m surprised at my father. 
He don’t put anything in my way. You 
see, he was pleased at me having the 
valedictory at high school—for all he 
didn’t show it any—and he says he was 
even better pleased at the way I put 
in my spare time since then improving 
myself. And he says he’s a friend to 
education and he'll pay half of all my 
expenses as long as I want to go to 
college, if I can earn the other half. 
I'll do it somehow,” said Elmer reso- 
lutely. ‘“There’s a plenty of ways. 








Then pop says when I’m settled in what- 
ever | decide to be after I’m through 
college, he’ll look to me to help the four 
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younger boys if they want to get edu- 
cated, too.” 

“But, Elmer, your father is so well 
fixed—if he’s a friend to education, 
why does he make you help work your 
own way through? Couldn’t you study 
much better if you didn’t do any other 
work ?” 

“Well, to be sure he could easy af- 
ford to pay all for me—and for all the 
rest of the boys, too. He’s got a plenty 
laid by. But he reasons this way—that 
if he pays half, he’s giving me a lot 
more than his father ever gave him 
to start with. And he says he reasons, 
too, that all our presidents and great 
men, or nearly all, anyhow, had to help 
themselves through college. I’m sur- 
prised at him that he offers to pay half 
for me. I thought he’d oppose my going 
to college at all and insist I stay home 
and help on the farm. Liddy, the talk 
I had with my father about my educa- 
tion was the first real talk I ever did 
have with him.” 

“It’s grand, Elmer, that you can go 
to college!” Liddy said earnestly. “It’s 
wonderful!” 

“Ain’t it, Liddy? But my great trou- 
ble, the professors say, is my English 
language. It’s funny that I can write it 
so correct—correctly—but I can’t speak 
it as if I had any education at all. I 
speak like my tongue grew to speak. 
But I’m to have special private lessons 
in speaking English. I passed high in 
mathematics and Latin and _ history. 
Pop’s well satisfied.” 

“And how does your mother take it, 
Elmer? Is she proud?” 

“She don’t say anything. She al- 
ways does take everything very quiet— 
just as it comes, you know. I thought 
mebby she’d mind my going away from 
home—me being the first to go—but she 
don’t make any. I can’t see it at her 
that she minds it.” 

“Your mother’s such a kind person, 
Elmer,” said Liddy wistfully. 





“Yes, mom’s wonderful kind; she al- 


ways was. But she takes things as 
they come, that way. Whatever pop 
says goes, and she never says whether 
she likes it or whether she don’t. To 
be sure, he’d be surprised if she did. 
Even when we were all little and he 
sometimes punished us too hard, she’d 
never say a word to him or to us. You 
could never tell what she did think.” 

It was at this instant that the en- 
trance to the spring house was suddenly 
darkened, and Elmer and Liddy turned 
with a start to see Mrs. Wagenhorst 
herself in the doorway. 

“Well, Liddy!” she greeted the girl, 
in a tone of quiet friendliness, as she 
came forward with an empty pitcher. 
“Tt’s a nice evening, this evening, ain’t ?” 

“Yes, ain’t?” answered Liddy, look- 
ing up into the fine, sweet face of the 
slim, tall woman, who, the mother of 
five stalwart sons and one daughter, 
“took things as they came.” To Liddy’s 
orphaned heart, a benediction seemed to 
shine down upon her from the kind, 
motherly countenance of the farmer’s 
wife. 

“T want to get some spring water,” 
Mrs. Wagenhorst explained her pres- 
ence. “It’s so warm, pop said he felt 
for a drink of lemonade. Till he comes 
in from the barn, a’ready, I want to 
make it for him.” 

She bent to fill her pitcher at the run- 
ning spring; it would no more have 
occurred to her son to do this for her 
—since she was neither aged nor feeble 
—than it would to do it for one of his 
brothers. He had turned aside quickly 
at his mother’s entrance and was now 
making a pretense of measuring milk 
for Liddy, though her pitcher had been 
filled and ready for her for the past 
five minutes. 

“Does he think his mother wouldn’t 
like it that he talks so long with me?” 
the girl pensively wondered. 

She thought longingly, as she watched 
Mrs. Wagenhorst, how greatly her chil- 
dren must love her. 
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“Elmer looks like her round the 
eyes,” she thought, with a little thrill, 
“for all he is like his father, too, round 
the mouth and in his being so big and 
strong.” 

In spite of what Elmer had said of 
their inarticulate family life, she 
thought how much she would love to 
talk with Mrs. Wagenhorst, to ask her 
questions. “What is the meaning,” she 
would have asked, if she could have 
formulated her thoughts, “of your 
placid face and manner; of your ‘taking 
things as they come’; of your inexpres- 
sive life, when any one can see that you 
are not just like all the other cowlike 
people about here? You are finer, bet- 
ter, kinder. Then why are you so con- 
tent with the same dull routine day after 
day—with no expression of even your 
motherliness, no sign of an emotion or 
a thought other than for the physical 
comfort of those about you? What 
are your compensations? Why do you 
never demand or even expect some ap- 
preciation, some return in kind for the 
sacrifice you daily make of your life?” 

And yet, Liddy speculated, did not 
this mother express every bit of her- 
self that there was to express, in just 
that selfless devotion to the material 
comfort of her household? And if in 
kindness and unselfishness her whole 
being found expression, why should she 
not be content? 

But Liddy, whose isolation had made 
her thoughtful far beyond her years 
or her class, challenged in her heart the 
va'ue of such goodness as this. Was it 
weakness or strength? Was it really a 
benefit to those who received it so 
cheaply ? 


“You are late coming for your milk 
this evening, ain’t, Liddy?” Mrs. Wa- 
genhorst remarked, in her friendly way, 
when she had filled her pitcher and was 
turning to go away. 

“No, ma’am, I wasn’t late coming,” 
said truthful Liddy. “I—I just stopped 


a minute to talk to Elmer. He was tell- 
ing me he’s going to college, yet.” 

“Yes, ain’t? I didn’t think, either, 
he’d go so far in his book learning. It 
don’t seem worth while. But”—she 
placidly dismissed the matter—‘“he’s set 
on it—and his pop upholds to it.” 

“And don’t you feel proud,” asked 
Liddy, “to have a son go to college?” 

“Whether I feel proud?” Mrs. Wa- 
genhorst looked vague and a shade em- 
barrassed. ‘‘Well, since he is set on it,” 
she repeated, “and his father upholds 
to it, to be sure he will go.” 

Her own feelings in the matter were 
not to be taken into account. 

“And don’t it make you glad?” Liddy 
persisted, bent upon getting at the 
mother’s heart in this wonderful cli- 
max for her son. 

“Tt’s all right, since he wants it so 
and pop is so satisfied. Yes, I guess it 
turns out all right.” 

She glanced at her son, her eves ques- 
tioning why he did not give Liddy her 
pitcher and let her go. But he pre- 
tended still to be busy filling it, so, with 
a “Good-by, Liddy,” she went away. 

Then Elmer turned back to Liddy and 
gave her her pitcher. 

“Pop might stop in here for a drink 
on his way to the barn,” he said cau- 
tiously. “Let’s hurry and say where we 
can meet for a good talk together, 
Liddy. Can you be at the top of Ceme- 
tery Hill, near the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment, to-morrow evening about eight 
o'clock ?” 

Liddy looked at him _hesitatingly. 
What would be the effect upon him if 
she suggested that he come openly to 
her home to see her, as he would go 
to any other girl’s home? 

“Can you get off then, Liddy?” 
eagerly pressed her. 

“T could easy enough get off.” 

“And I can easy enough manage my 
side of it. The folks will think I’ve 
gone to bed, so they won’t conceit where 
I’m at.” 
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“Elmer,” she said, with a brave effort, 
her face flushing sensitively, “do we 
have to be secret about it?” 

“Well, Liddy,” Elmer returned, 
frowning to conceal his slight embar- 
rassment at her question, “I got to take 
care to keep pop satisfied with me, or 
he’ll take back the promise he passed 
me to pay half my college expenses, 
you see.” 

“And he would be angry at you for 
going with me?” 

“He’d say I can’t fool away my time 
on a girl if I’m looking to him to give 
me money.” 

“On any girl at all?” asked Liddy, a 
note of hope in her pensive tone. “Or 
—or just on me?” 

“S-st!” suddenly whispered Elmer. 
“Here he comes! Better hurry off, 
Liddy! See you to-morrow night!” 
And, with a look-of apprehension in his 
strong face as the sound of a heavy 
step drew near, Elmer moved away to 
the farthest corner of the spring house, 
while Liddy slowly turned to the door. 

But at the threshold she almost 
bumped into Mr. Wagenhorst. 


CHAPTER II. 


He was a stockily built man, every- 
thing about him looking heavy and som- 
ber, from his thick dark beard, brawny 
arms, and broad back, to his stolid, for- 
bidding countenance. As Liddy looked 
upon him, while his big figure blocked 
the doorway, she suddenly realized why 
his wife “took things as they came.” 
What else could a woman do, mated 
to a rock like this? It occurred to her 
to wonder what Joye would have done 
with such a husband, or what he would 
have done with her. 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. Wagenhorst, as 
he recognized her. “You here! Didn't 
I tell you a’ready not to come here for 
your milk and butter?” he inquired, not 
harshly, but with firmness. He was 
accounted in the village a man of force 


and obstinacy rather than of harshness; 
a strong, silent, reserved individual 
whom no one, least of all those of his 
own household, ever approached with 
ease or familiarity. 

Liddy, resisting her lifelong habit of 
shrinking back at rebuffs like this, for 
once stood her ground and looked at her 
persecutor, her gaze clear and steady. 

“Oncet for all, you tell your parents 
we want no dealin’s with yous. Now 
do you understand ?” 

“No”—Liddy shook her head—‘] 
don’t understand. Why won’t you deal 
with me?” 

Elmer, in the background, stood 
stock-still with astonishment at the girl’s 
intrepidity. Not one of his father’s 
own sons, let alone Sally, his daughter, 
would have stood up to him like that. 
And little Liddy Fitzenberger, of all 
people—the shy, shrinking child of that 
household shunned of all the village! 

Mr. Wagenhorst stared at her in- 
credulously. 

“You are sent here by your parents 
where they daresent come theirselves,” 
he said sternly. ‘We want no dealin’s 
with yous.” 

“But why?” Liddy asked unfalter- 
ingly, though her voice was scarcely 
above a whisper, for never before in 
her life had she thus challenged her 
bitter fate. 

Her question seemed to find Mr. Wa- 
genhorst at a loss. For fourteen years 
Virginsburg and the near-by city had 
refused all dealings of whatever nature 
with Mr. and Mrs. Fitzenberger, and 
a custom so long accepted becomes as 
much a part of the eternal order as the 
stars in their courses, and is as rigidly 
adhered to as if the almost forgotten 
cause of it were still alive. 

But the fact that Mr. Wagenhorst 
could find no reasonable answer to Lid- 
dy’s question did not budge him an iota 
from his position. 

“Why?” he repeated, in surprise at 
her presuming to challenge an order 
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of things so well established. “Don’t 
everybody else say the same to you?” 

“Yes, but why do they say it? And 
why do you?” 

“Well, why should I do different 
from all the rest?” 

“But is that why you do it—just be- 
cause everybody else does it?” 

“I got no call to be different from 
other ones. And the folks ain’t likely 
to change what they done so long back 
a’ready,” Wagenhorst closed the dis- 
cussion, brushing past her and entering 
the spring house. “You must find your 
butter and milk somewheres else.” 

Liddy left the spring house and dis- 
appeared. 

Wagenhorst, helping himself to a 
drink of water, addressed his son. 

“T seen her,” indicating Liddy with a 
twirl of his thumb toward the door, 
“come up the road a half hour back. 
Has she been in here all that time?” 

“Yes. There were a lot of custom- 
ers ahead of her.” 

“Why didn’t you send her off? You 
ain’t to sell to her!” 

“Tt seems a little hard to treat her like 
that, don’t you think, pop? She can’t 
help for what her parents are, can 
she?” 

“Us folks in Wirginsburg don’t want 
no dealin’s with them Fitzenbergers.” 
Mr. Wagenhorst obstinately adhered to 
his point. “You ain’t to sell to her 
again, mind.” 

“All right.” Elmer closed the dis- 
cussion in the only possible way of dis- 
posing of a difference of opinion with 
his father—by ostensibly agreeing with 
him. 

“What was she doin’ round here so 
long?” his father asked. 

“Mom was talkin’ to her a couple 
minutes,’ Elmer readily answered. 

“Huh!” grunted his father. “Are 
you through your work all?” he asked, 
glancing over the crocks of cream and 
milk. 

“Yes, sin.’ 


“Are you comin’ right on in, then?” 

“T—I think I'll take a walk—to the 
post office,” replied Elmer, who was in- 
tending, as soon as the coast was clear, 
to overtake Liddy and make up to her 
for his father’s brutality to her. 

“Tt ain’t Wednesday,” his father re- 
minded him, the day their weekly 
county paper arrived being the only 
time they ever had any occasion to call 
for mail, 

“T thought mebby I’d take a walk to 
the post office, anyhow,” said Elmer, 
who, though twenty years old, was not 
free, so long as his father supported 
him, to spend one hour of his time, day 
or night, unaccounted for. “I got some 
things I want to think about, pop, and 
I can think better when I’m walking.” 

His father looked skeptical as to the 
profit of spending valuable time in so 
futile an occupation as thinking. 

“You mean you want to think about 
your education?” he asked doubtfully. 

"Ves, 68. 

“Well, don’t stay out long.” 

*No, sir:” 

3ut the young man, hurrying down 
the village street in pursuit of the dis- 
tant girlish figure in pink calico, pres- 
ently slackened his pace long before he 
had overtaken her; for on _ second 
thoughts he realized that he did not 
dare to risk his father’s indignation by 
being seen openly walking the street 
with Liddy Fitzenberger. Such an un- 
heard-of episode would be discussed 
in every home in Virginsburg before 
morning, and would, of course, come to 
his father’s ears. 

“No use cutting off my own nose,” 
he decided. 

There was no cowardice in the de- 
cision, only a common-sense precaution 
against ruin. Elmer was not a coward. 
He simply knew how to keep the peace 
with his father while virtually getting 
his own way. He would see Liddy se- 
cretly next evening, and make every- 
thing right with her. 








————————— 
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At the same time, while prudence, 
rather than fear, governed his relation 
with his father, he had suddenly real- 
ized—when he had thought of what the 
village excitement would be were he to 
be seen walking with Liddy—a some- 
thing in himself of which he was not 
proud—an abject shrinking from the 
contumely that would be heaped upon 
him by his fellow townspeople. To 
shun the Fitzenbergers was so inher- 
ently a part of the life of Virginsburg 
that it seemed to be in the very blood 
of the people. As far back as Elmer 
could remember, the Fitzenberger house 
and its inmates had been looked upon 
almost as a nauseous pestilence, though 
the original cause of the feeling had 
long since ceased to be discussed, and 
was certainly no longer considered. As 
so often happens in such cases, the feel- 
ing itself had survived its occasion, re- 
maining simply as a mental habit. 

Elmer did not analyze his state of 
mind in all this. He only knew that, 
while from Liddy herself he did not 
shrink—far from it—he did wince mis- 
erably from the disgrace of being seen 
with her; and deep down in his soul 
he was ashamed of himself for it. 

Liddy, meantime, on her homeward 
walk, was trying to convince herself 
that Elmer was all she wanted to be- 
lieve him, her standards, culled entirely 
from novels, being rather severely ro- 
mantic and heroic. She did not want 
her glowing ideal of him, which was 
growing in her heart to abnormal pro- 
portions, to be tarnished by the faintest 
suspicion of any unworthiness, such as 
a craven fear of his father, or an ig- 
noble cowardice in his proffered friend- 
ship for her. 

“To be sure, it would be foolish of 
him to run chances of losing his edu- 
cation. Nor I wouldn’t want, either, 
that he should lose anything on account 
of me.” 

She wondered anxiously whether her 
having “stood up” to Mr. Wagenhorst 


this evening had involved Elmer in any 
trouble with his father. 

“Will Elmer mebby have cross at 
me that I talked so? Will he be at 
Cemetery Hill if I go there to-morrow 
night ?”’ 

That any human creature should be 
seeking her friendship seemed incred- 
ibly wonderful. She had never, as a 
child, had a playmate. At the village 
school, the children, by command of 
their parents, had avoided her. She 
had never, in her home, had any least 
outlet for her overflowing inner life. 

With the maturing of the warm, rich 
temperament of her girlhood, passion- 
ately demanding expression and sym- 
pathy, her loneliness had become mad- 
dening. 

To-night, as she walked slowly home 
through the spring twilight, she began 
to probe on all its sides the melancholy 
mystery that enshrouded her life. The 
only recollection she had of her own 
mother was a faint, far-off impression 
of some one’s having often held and 
rocked her. She had always believed 
that hazy figure in her mind to be her 
memory of her mother. The one at- 
tempt she had ever made to question 
her father about her mother had proved 
so futile, not to say disastrous, that she 
had never repeated it. 

He had been sitting by the dining- 
room window one day, listlessly read- 
ing a newspaper—he did everything 
listlessly—when she, a_ small, timid 
child, bewildered, even at that early 
age, by the chill, barren environment of 
her life, its hard unresponsiveness, the 
cruel rebound against herself of every 
tentative appeal to those about her for 
the affection she craved, had ap- 
proached him with her question: 

“Pop, Joye ain’t my mom, is she?” 

“No.” 

“But she’s your wife—ain’t?” 

es 

“Then why is John Sweitzer’s wife 
Johnny's mom?  Leastways, I hear 
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Johnny call her mom when I go to the 
store to buy.” 

John Sweitzer, who kept the general 
store, would not allow Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzenberger to enter his door, and he 
had always been the only one of the 
several tradesmen of Virginsburg who 
would consent to deal with them 
through little Liddy. For anything not 
purchasable at the general store, the 
Fitzenbergers—until Liddy grew old 
enough to shop for them in the near-by 
city—had had to send to Philadelphia. 

“Where is my mom?” the child had 
persisted, when her last question had 
brought no reply. 

After an instant’s hesitation, one 
word had come from her father’s stiff, 
colorless lips: . ‘‘Dead!” 

The child had considered it for a mo- 
ment thoughtfully. 

“I wisht,” she had said wistfully, 
“that she didn’t die!” 

Her father’s pallid face had bent 
lower over his newspaper. 

“Don’t you wisht it, pop?” 

No answer. 

“Did you like her as good as what 
you like Joye?” 

Silence. 

“Did she die before I was born?” 

“Don’t talk so dumb!” 

“What did she die of? Did she fall 
downstairs and break her neck, like 
Johnny Sweitzer’s grandmom ?” 

And it was here that her father had 
suddenly closed his eyes, while his face 
had turned ashy white, his nostrils had 
grown pinched, like a dead man’s, and 
he had looked so like a corpse sitting 
erect in his chair that Liddy, in mortal 
terror, had rushed out of the room. 

But from the safe vantage point of 
the garden, venturing to lift frightened 
eyes to the open window where he sat, 
she had heard him utter a sound like 
the cry of a hurt animal. The sound 
had passed into a moan so anguished 
and hopeless that she had been impelled 


to go back and try to comfort him. Be- 
fore she could act upon this impulse, 
however, her stepmother had appeared 
at his side, mysteriously, as if she had 
risen out of the earth, for only a mo- 
ment before Liddy had seen her at the 
end of the garden, and she did not 
seem to have had time to reach the 
house. 

Liddy had watched Joye as she had 
soothed and comforted her husband, 
smoothing his hair and cheek with her 
white, soft hand, kissing his forehead 
with those full red lips that had, some- 
how, always made the child shudder, 
calling him endearing, foolish names 
that had made the little girl ashamed, 
she did not know why. She had looked 
on at this little scene by the window, 
shrinking, yet fascinated, until, without 
warning, her stepmother had glanced 
out and caught her eye. What Liddy 
had always called her “ugly look” had 
come into the woman’s face as she had 
seen in the child’s distressed counte- 
nance that she had been the guilty cause 
of this attack of her husband’s; and be- 
fore that look Liddy had fled in even 
a greater fear than of her father’s 
deathlike aspect. 

This had been her one and only ad- 
venture into the probing of the niys- 
tery, for from that hour it had seemed 
to her that her father had more than 
ever withdrawn within himself, had 
kept her more rigidly aloof from him, 
as if to ward off any least chance of a 
repetition of her inquisition. 

She had always known, however, in 
that inexplicable way in which we 
know some things without any definite 
reason for our knowledge, that her fa- 
ther stood between her and the subtle 
venom that her stepmother would oth- 
erwise have vented upon her every day 
of her life. 

Liddy’s suffering during her first 
year at the village public school, when 
her timid reaching out for the com- 
panionship, the friendliness, that she so 
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longed for, and that she saw other chil- 
dren give and take, met only with the 
cruel rebuffs which children can so 
ruthlessly inflict, made her old and 
careworn beyond her years. She never 
did grow hardened and stoical to it all. 
She only learned to protect herself from 
wounds by keeping herself withdrawn. 

When she was eight years old, Joye 
had begun to send her to the city, ten 
miles away, to shop for her, since she 
herself could not run the risk of being 
recognized by salesmen or saleswomen, 
and seeing their backs turned upon her. 
So Liddy, whom the city storekeepers 
did not recognize, had learned to buy 
trimmings for Joye’s many frocks, nov- 
els, food, shoes—everything they had 
to have. She wondered often what on 
earth her parents would do without her. 

“Why don’t we move away,” she had 
once inquired of Joye, “and live where 
people don’t know us, and would treat 
us like they treat other ones?” 

But Joye had vouchsafed no reply. 
Liddy had early learned the uselessness 
of questioning her. 

The child had remained at school un- 
til she was thirteen years old, and had 
gone through the grammar grade, which 
was the limit of what Virginsburg pro- 
vided in the way of public education. 
She would have liked to go, as some 
few other members of her class did, to 
the high school of the little town a mile 
away; but Joye had wanted her help 
with the housework, and her father had 
pronounced that she had had schooling 
enough. So thereafter her only educa- 
tion had come from novel and maga- 
zine reading. 

One day, when she was about fifteen 
years old, and for the first time the 
brunt of the spring house cleaning had 
been put upon her, she had, in cleaning 
the attic alone, come upon something 
that had set her heart to throbbing 
hotly. A small locked trunk had roused 
her curiosity, from the fact that, to 
her certain knowledge, it had never 


been opened within her recollection. 
She had searched for and had found a 
key that unlocked it, and there, folded 
away in tissue paper, was a woman’s 
white gown that might have been a wed- 
ding frock, a baby’s long white dress, a 
small boy’s Russian blouse suit, and a 
little white frock that would have been 
worn by a child of two. 

In the folds of the wedding frock— 
if such it was—lay a photograph of a 
pensive-faced young woman holding a 
baby on her lap, with a small boy of 
about three and a girl a bit older stand- 
ing on either side of her. The children 
were all unusually pretty, and the young 
woman, too, though her face was tired 
and sad, showed traces of a past beauty. 
Liddy had felt sure that this must be 
a phetograph of her mother, and that 
the elder child at her side was herself. 

This photograph was the first intima- 
tion she had ever had that there had 
been any children besides herself by her 
father’s first marriage. Had her mother 
and the other two children died a tragic 
death, that her father was so myste- 
riously silent about them to her who 
had a right to know? And how had 
she happened to escape their fate? 
What would her father say should she 
go to him with this photograph and ask 
for the story of this sad-faced young 
mother and her three children? Re- 
membering the terrible effect upon him 
of her other attempt at questioning him 
about her mother, she dared not, ar- 
dently as she longed to know, try it 
again. She had felt intuitively that it 
would be as futile this time as it had 
been before. 

So, though she had taken the photo- 
graph to her own room, and had treas- 
ured it secretly ever since, she had 
locked the trunk and returned the key 
to her father’s bureau drawer, where 
she had found it, and had never men- 
tioned its discovery to any one. 

And now Liddy was eighteen years 
old, and had reached the point where 
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she challenged on all sides 
the handicap upon her 
life. 

What was the black 
crime her parents had 
committed that had fol- 
lowed them so _persist- 
ently and_ relentlessly 
through all these years? 
What possible sin could 
have merited such an ex- 
treme of punishment? 
The worst sort.of crimi- 
nals, if the law left them 
at large, were not 
shunned like lepers, pro- 
hibited from dealing at 
shops, denied all ordinary 
intercourse forever after 
with their fellow men. 
Had her father and his 
wife ever been tried in a 
law court for their crime? 
Looking upon the smooth 
placid face of Joye, she 
could not believe she had 
ever been subjected to an 
ordeal like that; for surely 
it would have left some 
mark upon her. 

To Liddy, the most mys- 
tifying thing in all this 
dreary puzzle was the char- 
acter of her stepmother. 
Why did she seem so con- 
tented in a life that most 
women would have found 
intolerable? Why did she 
apparently feel not at all the 
strange disgrace that hung 
over the household? Why 
was she satisfied to lavish 
upon her husband a love that 
never met with the least re- 
sponse? Why didn’t the iso- 
lation, the monotony, and the inexpres- 
siveness, of her days, drive her, as it 
did Liddy, to a frenzy of restlessness 
and desire? Was it possible that any 
human creature lived who needed only 
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Liddy. 


‘to be comfortabiy fed and housed, to 
have her bodily appetites—and emo- 
tional sentimentality—gratified to sati- 
ety, to keep her absolutely content with 
life? 
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Well, Liddy had only to look upon 
the lives of the other women of the 
village to realize that it required even 
less than this to satisfy most of them. 
Joye at least read novels voraciously, 
a variation from the humdrum in which 
Liddy was sure no other woman of the 
town indulged herself. 

But the strangest thing of all about 
this wife of her father was an elusive, 
indefinable something that, to the som- 
berness of Liddy’s life, added a creep- 
ing horror, as of a poisonous reptile at 
her breast, or cold eels against her flesh, 
an uncanny shuddering menace that she 
could not explain. Why was she afraid 
of her stepmother, when the woman 
had never really hurt her? Joye’s very 
indifference to her, no less than her 
father’s restraining influence, had been 
her protection. Yet Liddy knew that 
no evil thing that life might in the fu- 
ture bring to her would seem compar- 
able to the chill fear she often felt 
before that smiling, sweet placidity of 
Joye’s. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
grown-up girl whose ignorance of life, 
of what we call “reality,” was greater 
than Liddy’s. It was her enforced ex- 
clusion from even the little experience 
she might have got in the narrow life 
of her native village that made her all 
the more open to deep impressions from 
the novels she devoured; and it was 
from them that she had acquired certain 
vague standards of morals, manners, 
honor, character, love. Her sensitive, 
rather than keen, observation of people 
and of life, within her narrow limits, 
had been so intenSe as to sound a depth 
not always reached by more shallow 
observation over wider areas. Her 
mind, both quick and fine, was matured 
to a thoughtfulness and a power out of 
all proportion to her knowledge, or to 
what is called “education.” 

The fact was almost tragic that in 
Liddy’s little world there was no one, 
not even a family pastor, who felt any 


least concern or interest as to how this 
young girl, with a development so one- 
sided, an outlook so distorted, an igno- 
rance so profound, would meet and cope 
with life. 

Arrived at home this evening, and 
having delivered her milk to Joye, in 
the kitchen, she went upstairs to her 
room to inspect her few summer frocks 
and decide in which she would look 
prettiest when she went the next even- 
ing to meet Elmer on Cemetery Hill. 

It was actually more with the idea 
of giving Elmer enjoyment, by pro- 
viding something pleasant for his eyes 
to rest upon, than from any girlish van- 
ity—of which she was, indeed, innocent 
—that she selected from her small 
wardrobe the most becoming frock she 
owned. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Now that we are such friends, El- 
mer, how am I going to bear it when 
you go away?” 

Liddy spoke in a low voice of re- 
strained intensity. It was nine o’clock 
one evening late in the summer, and the 
time was approaching for Elmer’s de- 
parture for college. For the past three 
months he and Liddy had met secretly 
many, many times, and so knit together 
had become their minds and hearts that 
their impending separation menaced 
them both with the tearing and wound- 
ing of their inmost life. 

“When we can’t have these walks and 
talks together any more in the evenings! 
Oh, I never knew till now, Elmer, what 
suffering it can give in this world!” 

They were sitting on the grass, in a 
patch of dense woodland, a mile out 
of the village. Starlight gleamed 
through the tall trees, the wind rustled 
gratefully in the August heat, the music 
of woodland notes serenaded them. 
They sat with hands clasped, their 
young faces uplifted with what seemed 
to them the exalted emotion of their 
great friendship. 
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“We can write to each other, Liddy. 
Pass me your promise you will write. 
anyhow, twice a week,” Elmer eagerly 
pressed her, “or I’ll have so homesick 
for you I might give up and come home. 
Ain’t it queer, Liddy, what we’ve come 
to be to each other? I didn’t know a 
man and a woman could come to be this 
much to each other. It wonders me! 
I believe it’s the greatest thing in this 
world—for two people to like to be to- 
gether the way we do!” 

The Pennsylvania Germans, being, 
with rare exceptions, a prosaic, unsenti- 
mental race, the word “love” is almost 
entirely confined, with them, to relig- 
ious uses. Mothers “like” their chil- 
dren, engaged couples “like” each other 
—as, also, sometimes do husbands and 
wives. 

“Yes, ain’t it is wonderful?’ Liddy 
fervently agreed. “But it seems to me 
as if it must be more to me, Elmer, 
than it can be to you. It don't seem 
as if you could have been as lonesome 
as what I’ve always been.” 

Elmer winced, as Liddy had noticed 
he always did at any reference, how- 
ever indirect, to the cloud that hung 
over her family. But, while she sensi- 
tively avoided the gruesome subject 
for both their sakes, it made up so much 
of her life that she could not always 
keep it in the background. 

“And when you’re away getting edu- 
cated, Elmer, you'll have so much to 
take your attention you can’t miss me 
the way I'll miss you, staying here at 
home in the same old life, with nobody 
to talk to and nobody to like me the 
way you do.” 

Her voice shook a little, and Elmer’s 
big, strong hand pressed hers comfort- 
ingly. 

“There ain’t anything that’s going to 
take the place of our friendship to- 
gether, Liddy. That’s certain. It seems 
to me J’ll just always be waiting for the 
days I get your letters. [Vill you write 
twice a week?” 


“T’ll be writing to you every day you 
are away. I'll be thinking about you 
every minute I’m awake. That’s all I'll 
have to live for—writing to you and 
getting your letters.” 

“And as for me, Liddy, it seems as 
if there ain’t any part of me that ain’t 
bound up in you somehow—my educa- 
tion most of all—for since we got so 
well acquainted this summer, every new 
thing I learn, and every interesting 
thought that comes to me, I want to 
talk over with you; and the way you 
take it makes it that much -more inter- 
esting. Many’s the time this summer I 
said to myself, ‘It’s helping to educate 
me, my acquaintanceship with Liddy is.’ 
You see, it’s such a help talking things 
over with an understanding friend that 
cares as much as I do myself for what 
interests me. For, while you haven’t 
the schoolbook knowledge I have, 
you've got smart thoughts, Liddy—I 
often took notice to that. You ain’t a 
cabbagehead! I’m often surprised at 
you!” 

“A teacher we had at the grammar 
school one term told me that, too,” 
Liddy responded, glewing with happi- 
ness at the unwonted experience of 
hearing herself praised. “He said to 
me, ‘You ought to get well educated, 
because you have brains, child, do you 
know it? You have brains! I never 
forgot he said that to me, but you're 
the only person I ever told it to, Elmer. 
The day he said it, I thought I’d just 
die if I couldn’t teil it to some one, for 
it was the first kind thing any one had 
ever said to me; but there wasn’t any- 
body to tell it to that would have felt 
any interest.” 

“Well, now you have me to tell every- 
thing to, ain’t?” 

“Yes, ain't?” She smiled happily, 
her eyes shining. 

“As bright as what you are, Liddy, 
I’d think it ’most a pity you weren’t a 
boy, if I didn’t like it so well that you 
are a girl.” 
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“And do you think, Elmer,” she 
asked doubtfully, “a girl has no need 
to be smart, too?” 

“Well, to be sure, not like a man. 
Just smart enough to be good company 
for her mister. It would make me 
nothing if.a girl was much prettier than 
you, Liddy, if she was so dumb [stupid] 
I couldn’t talk to her congenial, the 
way I can to you. And when she’s both 
ways—congenial and  pretty—well!” 
He drew a deep breath of satisfaction. 
“T have very glad you ain’t a boy!” 

“But, Elmer,” Liddy said, nestling to 
him more confidingly in response to this 
tender expression of his approval of 
her, which was indeed manna to her, 
“T read in books and magazines and pa- 
pers, already, that times are changed 
toward what they used to be, and that 
women do need brains and education 
now for their own sakes, and not just 
—the way you said—to keep men com- 
pany.” 

Liddy’s novel reading had enlight- 
ened her as to some modern phases of 
thought of which Elmer was entirely 
ignorant. 

“But what else,” inquired Elmer, will- 
ing to learn, “would women need edu- 
cation and brains for?” 

“Well, you know, Elmer, girls even 
go to college these days.” 

“Yes, I know—some do. But I can’t 
see why. I guess it just makes them 
discontented to marry and keep house. 
To be sure, I guess some can get good- 
paying jobs when they’ve been through 
college ; but I don’t favor it. What good 
is it?” 

“There are women that study pro- 
fessions, and in some places ladies 
even vote, you know, Elmer. I read in 
the papers that it won’t go very long 
any more till the ladies in Pennsylvania, 
yet, dare vote! Just to think!” 

“The women vote!” exclaimed EI- 


mer, as indignantly as if the idea were 
a brand-new one. “Women vote, yet! 


That’s the dumbest thing that could 
happen! It’s the woman’s place to stay 
in the kitchen, and not meddle in pol- 
itics. Well, I guess anyhow not!” 

“When you’ve learned something 
about it, Elmer, you'll understand it 
better,” Liddy answered quietly. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Liddy, 
you’re in for women’s voting?” 

“Yes, Elmer.” 

“What for?” 

“T think it’ll help some.” 

“Help what?” 

“To put something ‘more in women’s 
lives than what they have in them now 
—so the women won’t be so dumb, EI- 
mer.” 

“But to leave them vote, yet! They 
should stay at home and——-” 

“But”—Liddy pressed his hand to 
soothe his indignation—‘you don’t 
mind their leaving home to teach school 
and to stand in stores and to work in 
factories. There ain’t enough kitchens 
to go around, I guess, Elmer.” 

“That’s  different—teaching, and 
working in factories, and all that. 
They’re all right. But voting—that be- 
longs to the men!” 

“You'll know better, Elmer, when 
you’ve read a little about it.” 

“You think, then, I’m ignorant about 
it, do you?” he demanded, his mascu- 
line sense of superiority piqued at the 
implication. 

“Yes,” said Liddy serenely, “you’re 
ignorant about it, Elmer.” 

Elmer eyed her uncertainly for an in- 
stant—then laughed. 

“You ain’t afraid to say what you 
think, are you, Liddy? Nor I wouldn't 
want you to be, either.” 

“Elmer, I have a surprise for you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s a wonder I left it go this long 
this evening before I told it to you. 
But, Elmer, what do you think I did, 
yet?” 

“Well, what ?” 
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She tried modestly to keep from her voice, as she read, the exultant pride that she felt, 
but she was net very successlul. 


“Well, this good while back already 
I have been reading such a suffrage 
paper——” 

“What's that?” 

“A paper that teaches people that 
women ought to vote. So a thought 
came to me the other week, and all of 
a sudden I said to myself that I’d write 
it off and send it to the suffrage paper 
—and I did—and, Elmer, it’s printed!” 

He could see, in the starlight, how 
flushed and excited she looked as she 
drew from her pocket a newspaper, un- 
folded it, and pointed out to him her 
article, headed in large type: 


s\ byl 


QUEEN VASHTI, THE EARLIEST 
SUFFRAGIST. 

“Now, Liddy!” exclaimed Elmer in- 
credulotisly. “You don’t tell me you 
wrote off a piece that they printed in a 
paper, yet!” 

“Yes, Elmer!” she answered, a trem- 
bling delight in her voice. “Only,” she 
added, a shade less exultantly, “they put 
it in better English language. I made 
a good many mistakes in my grammar, 
but they printed it just the way I wrote 
it, except the grammar.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Elmer. “I never!” 

“Yes, ain't?” laughed Liddy happily. 
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“I knew you’d be surprised, Elmer. 
Maybe, Elmer, I’ll some time write off 
another piece. But I wish I understood 
grammar better.” 

“T could teach you, if I was going to 
be home. I know it, all right, for all 
I don’t talk it; but I can write good 
English.” 

“IT wish I could!” said Liddy wist- 
fully. 

“Say, Liddy, read me off your piece 
in the paper, will you?” 

He took from his coat pocket an elec- 
tric hand light, which he always carried 
to guide them in their evening walks 
through the woods, and held it so that 
Liddy could read. 

“All right, Elmer.” 

She tried modestly to keep from her 
voice, as she read, the exultant pride 
that she felt, but she was not very suc- 
cessful: 


“In a far-off time, when a queen could 
not, on pain of death, enter her royal hus- 
band’s presence unless he summoned her, a 
certain woman, the wife of a powerful king, 
dared to stand up for the rights of her 
womanhpod by refusing to obey her kingly 
lord when he commanded that she do that 
which would have degraded her—though she 
knew her disobedience would mean _ being 
stripped of all her queenly glory, that it 
would mean poverty and disgrace. Queen 
Vashti, the wife of King Ahasuerus, was the 
earliest ‘feminist.’ When the king was one 
day merry with wine, and commanded that 
his queen come before him and his drunken 
courtiers to display her beauty, she refused 
to obey. So then the wise men of the king- 
dom told the king all the reasons why such 
disobedience should be dreadfully punished, 
and made a fearful example of, and these 
reasons were remarkably like those of our 
modern opposers of woman’s emancipation. 

“*She has wronged not only the king,’ they 
said, ‘but all men. For when the women of 
the kingdom hear of it, they will despise and 
flaunt the commands of their husbands. 
They will indeed entirely cease to respect 
their lords. But if the king make a hide- 
ous example of this behavior of his queen, 
then will all the wives hereafter, for all 
time, give to their husbands honor.’ 

“And the king, that every man _ should 
hereafter bear rule in his own house, did as 


the wise men had advised him, and Vashti, 
stripped of all her honor and glory, was cast 
forth forever from her husband’s presence. 

“The one idea of the men of all ages who 
have opposed woman’s freedom has been a 
fear of losing what they looked on as their 
own rights if they gave woman what she 
counted as hers.” 


“Liddy!” said the astounded Elmer, 
when she had finished. “I did not con- 
ceit that you were smart enough to 
write off a piece like that! Is it a true 
story? And where did you come by 
it?” 

“Why, Elmer, don’t you know? It’s 
in the Bible!” 

“In the Bible! Ach, you’re guying 
me!” 

“No, I ain’t, Elmer! It’s in the 
‘Book of Esther.’ Didn’t you ever read 
it?” 

“T never did read any in the Bible, ex- 
cept in Sunday school, and I don’t go 
to Sunday school any more. So, then,” 
he added, “it’s a true story!” 

“That I don’t know—if it’s true or 
not.” 

“But you said it’s in the Bible.” 

“Well, Elmer, I read in a novel called 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ and in one called 
‘John Ward, Preacher,’ and in another 
called ‘The Inside of the Cup,’ that 
learned men know better now than to 
believe everything it says in the Bible, 
yet.” 

But this was going too far. Elmer’s 
face turned red. 

“Liddy! You ain’t an unbeliever, are 
you?” he sternly demanded. 

“Yes, Elmer.” 

“What!” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” he gasped, when he recov- 
ered his breath. 

“Well—judging from what I have 
read in books, already e 

“Now, look here, Liddy, I’m enough 
better educated than you—I passed all 
my examinations for college—and I 
never heard of these things you are say- 
ing—that the Bible ain’t true, and all 
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that! Why, it’s something fierce, the 
way you're talking to-night !’’ 

“Didn’t you ever hear of modern 
skepticism, Elmer?’ asked Liddy, in 
surprise. 

“What's that again?” 

“It’s the unbelief of these days, El- 
mer.” 

“No, I didn’t ever hear of it,” he an- 
swered defiantly. 

“A body don’t learn much from 
schoolbooks; that’s so,’ Liddy con- 
ceded, in a tone that seemed kindly to 
excuse his ignorance. 

Elmer was dumb for an instant with 
astonishment. 

“Do you think,” he presently rallied 
to inquire sarcastically, “that you can 
learn more from such novels, written 
only to amuse the idle, than from books 
written for the purpose to teach?” 

“You can learn more useful knowl- 
edge, it seems, from the novels,” said 
Liddy. 

“Ts it useful, do you think, to doubt 
the Bible, yet?” 

“Yes, to doubt what ain’t true in it.” 

“You sit there perfectly calm and 
speak of ‘what ain’t true’ in the Bible!” 
repeated Elmer, truly shocked. 

“It makes nothing, Elmer, if the 
things told in the Bible happened, or 
if they didn’t—you can get just as much 
out of them one way as the other.” 

“How do you mean—‘get just as 
much out of them’ ?” 

“Suppose Job or Moses or Jesus had 
never lived at all, it would be wonder- 
ful and useful that some one had 
thought up such men. It would show 
what high thoughts can come to men’s 
minds.” 

“IT see what you mean, Liddy,” he 
thoughtfully returned. ‘We'd anyhow 
have the idea of them—and, to tell the 
truth, that’s all we have got, ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s all we can have.” 

This, for two such simple souls, was 
getting into rather philosophical deeps, 
and was a bit exhausting. 


“Another thing, Elmer,” said Liddy, 
after a moment, “what I saw of Chris- 
tian people, already, here in Virgins- 
burg, would make me an unbeliever, 
even if | hadn’t ever read about modern 
skepticism.” 

“But, Liddy, to call yourself an un- 
believer, yet!’ protested Elmer, the 
word being associated in his mind with 
the odor of brimstone and an image of 
horns and a cloven foot. “And you a 
female!” 

“IT guess, Elmer,” said Liddy: hope- 
fully, ‘‘you’ll learn other things at col- 
lege than just what’s in your school- 
books. Anyhow, if all I read in novy- 
els and magazines and newspapers is 
true, you will. And, Elmer, you'll write 
to me about the interesting new things 
you learn, won’t you—the way you told 
me all your thoughts this summer?” 

“I pass you my promise I will—for 
besides the pleasure of it, it’s going to 
be good practice for my English to write 
off letters to you.” 

His Pennsylvania-Dutch frugality 
did not miss the utilitarian side of even 
a friendship. 

“T’m wondering, Liddy, how I’m go- 
ing to raise the money for the stamps 
for my letters to you.” He smiled. 
“You see, pop will pay half my college 
bills, but I have to earn the other half, 
as well as any spending money I use. 
For being Professor Crawford’s chauf- 
feur in my spare time, I’m to get my 
board, you know. I don’t know yet 
how I’m going to earn the rest part 
that I need. But I'll do it.” 

“T could send you the stamps, El- 
mer.” 

“T wouldn’t take them off of you, 
Liddy. And are you sure you can get 
the stamps for your own letters to me?” 

“Pop leaves me buy anything I say I 
have to have. I never asked him for 
stamps until I sent my piece to the suf- 
frage paper, for I never wrote a letter 
to a friend in my life. Nor I never 
got one, either. I hardly know how to 
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write a letter. I'll just write as if I 
was talking to you, Elmer—that’s the 
best I can do.” 

, “That'll make your letters more in- 
teresting, Liddy. Say!” he suddenly 
exclaimed, a note of anxiety in his 
voice. 

“What ?” 

“Say, Liddy! When you ask your 
pop for money for stamps and letter 
paper and envelopes, will he mebby ask 
you who you're writing to?” 

“He wouldn't take interest in know- 
ing.” 

“Because we wouldn’t want it to get 
out that we correspond together. I 
wonder,” he added uneasily, “if John 
Sweitzer, our busybody postmaster, will 
take notice to it that you mail me let- 
ters? Ach, that wouldn’t do! He'd 
mention it to pop!” 

Liddy was silent. 

“And when I send my letters to you, 
John Sweitzer will mebby see that 
you're getting mail twice a week from 
Collegeville, where he'll know /’m at.” 

No reply from Liddy. 

“We kept our secret so well all this 
summer—not a soul knows we see each 
other three or four times a week out 
here It would be very wishful we 
didn’t get found out, Liddy.” 

“Why, Elmer?” Her voice was very 
low. 

“Liddy! You know why—it would 
cut short my going to college quicker 
than you could wink! You don’t sup- 
pose that for any other reason I’d give 
a darn what anybody thought or said 
about you and me?” 

“That’s what I want to feel sure of 
—that you ain’t ashamed of our being 
friends. Oh, Elmer, it’s for your sake 
that I don’t want you to be ashamed!” 

“For my sake?” 

“Because if you are, then I’d have 
to be ashamed of you—for being too 
common to see what is worth having 
in this life and what ain’t.” 

“Too common?” he repeated reflec- 





tively. “Too common? Yes, I see, all 
right, what you mean, Liddy. I guess 
no person but you would ever see 
through it that it is common to have 
ashamed of a thing just because other 
folks think it’s shameful, when you 
yourself know it ain’t. Well, Liddy, 
leave me tell you that, far from having 
ashamed of our being friends together, 
it’s the one thing I’ve got the right to 
be proud of.” 

Now, Elmer, being a Pennsylvania 
German, and therefore scrupulously 
truthful, had a lurking uneasiness in 
the background of his mind lest his 
bold assumption of a noble courage, a 
fine independence of the world’s opin- 
ion, in his friendship for Liddy, was, 
perhaps, not quite accurate. Was he 
so sure, after all, that, had there been 
no question of his college career, he 
would bravely have faced the wrathful 
disapproval of his father and the scorn 
of his fellow villagers by openly avow- 
ing this friendship? But even while he 
thrilled at the idea of acting with.such 
courage and magnanimity, he winced 
from his very vivid realization of the 
effect of it. 

Long after he and Liddy had parted 
that night—not at Liddy’s door, but at 
the edge of the woods—Elmer was 
vaguely troubled by a doubt not only 
of his moral courage, but of his abso- 
lute truthfulness. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Even a condition so cataclysmal as 
the imminent departure of the eldest 
son for college, the first break in the 
family group, did not stir the Wagen- 
horsts from their stolid routine of 
working, eating, sleeping, and working 
again. 

The placid mother, while seeing after 
every detail of her son’s wardrobe— 
mending, darning, washing, ironing, 
and shopping for him—betrayed by not 
a flicker of her eyes, or an added note 
of tenderness in her voice, anything she 
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may have felt at the prospect of part- 
ing from him. 

The father, well satisfied that his son 
should have chosen to struggle, with 
but scant assistance from home, to a 
higher place in life than any of his for- 
bears had ever held, went his way to 
and from his fields, his barns, and his 
house, inarticulate, forbidding, un- 
moved. 

The four other sons, though curious, 
admiring, wondering, at Elmer’s cour- 
age and prowess in venturing to go 
forth into the world to wrest from it 
a higher education—and, therefore, a 
greater place in life, like that of a 
preacher, a lawyer, or a doctor—asked 
no questions and made no comments. 

It was from a wholly unexpected 
source that there emanated the only ex- 
pression of opinion or sentiment forth- 
coming in the household. Sally, the 
eldest child, gave vent to her feelings 
on the subject by going about her work 
and sitting at her meals ‘with an aspect 
of alternate grief and sullenness. No- 
body appeared to notice how she wept 
into her food at dinner, or sulked over 
her supper, or angrily banged the pans 
and kettles when she washed them after 
breakfast. Of course, they all saw it, 
and knew that it must have to do with 
Elmer’s going to college, but what it 
signified no one could guess; for elder 
sister Sally was looked upon by all of 
them as an “old maid,” her resemblance 
to her father in disposition and looks 
having so effectually kept off suitors 
that now her only proper remaining in- 
terest—in the estimation of the family 
—was the bodily comfort of her father 
and brothers. 

“What’s the matter of you, Sally?” 
her father at last demanded one day, 
at supper, when her silent weeping had 
developed into an audible sniffle. 

In a breathless silence they all, sitting 
about the long table in the kitchen, 
awaited her reply, for to be called to 
account by their father was, even to his 


grown-up children, a formidable or- 
deal. 

Sally pressed her damp handkerchief 
to her eyes and did not answer, though 
she knew well that when her father 
asked a question, he would have a reply. 

“Sally!” he repeated ominously, 
though his daughter was nearing her 
twenty-fifth birthday. 

Sally wiped her eyes and her nose, 
lifted her head, and, for the first time 
in her life, looked directly into her fa- 
ther’s dark, forbidding face and spoke 
her mind: 

“What’s the matter of me? Why 
wasn’t J never offered no education? I 
got brains, too, as well as the boys, and 
I would like my chancet; but it ain’t 
offered to me, like it is to all the boys. 
Because I’m a girl, I’m to stay at home 
and be a know-nothing all my life! Yes, 
it ain’t right, either!” 

But, although a dynamite explosion 
could not have more greatly startled 
them all, not one of them betrayed, ex- 
cept by wide-open eyes and heightened 
color, anything they may have felt at 
this unprecedented outbreak. 

Elmer recalled in a flash Liddy’s re- 
marks about women in these days going 
to college, voting, and all that; but that 
Sally, their disregarded, unattractive, 
drudging elder sister, should have been 
cherishing such aspirations was, indeed, 
a shock. 

“You talk dumb!” her father curtly 
disposed of her astonishing arraignment 
of his justice. ‘Don’t leave me hear 
such foolishness! You got a plenty ed- 
ucation for a girl.” 

“Yes, there it is! Because I’m a 
girl, I don’t need what the boys will 
get! I don't se 

“Hush!” her father commanded. 

She met his eye for an instant de- 
fiantly, but her own fell—and she 
obeyed. 

“A girl don’t need more education 
than you’re got,” he reasoned with her 
when he saw that she had succumbed. 
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“Don’t you read in the Bible how the 
woman was made to be man’s help- 
meet? He wasn’t made to be hern— 
was he? And don’t it say, too, how she 
was made of man’s rib? He was not 
made of her rib, was he? So, for the 
work a woman is to do in life, you’re 
plenty enough educated.” 

Sally muttered a reply under her 
breath. 

“What's that?” her father demanded, 
and, though evidently frightened at her 
own daring, she again 
looked up, met his eye, and 
spoke deliberately : 

“IT say it ain’t no ques- 
tion of ribs, anyhow—that 
old chestnut !” 

Mr. Wagenhorst glared 
at her dumfounded, a 
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The mother of the family, sitting at 
the head of the table, sipped her coffee 
during all this little altercation with an 
apparently unruffled calm. 

“What's gettin’ into the females these 
days, anyhow?” growled Mr. Wagen- 
horst, when Sally’s retreating footsteps 
had passed out of hearing. “What do 
they need of education?” 

“More than just enough to under- 
stand their husbands,’’ Elmer spoke up 















“What made you marry him, mom? Did you conceit you liked him ?”’ 


brick-red color mounting from his neck 
to his forehead. Then suddenly, with 
a menacing gesture, he half rose from 
his chair; but, checking himself, he sat 
down again. He had never but once in 
her life laid his hand in punishment 
upon his daughter, though all his sons 
knew well the weight and strength of it. 
“Go on upstairs to your room and to 
your bed—right aways!” he com- 
manded. “Do you hear me, Sally?” 
The girl, looking white and wretched, 
pushed back her chair, and obeyed. 


unexpectedly. 
Liddy this ¥ 
He almost bit his tongue through as 
the fatal name slipped unwittingly from 
his lips. An instant’s awful consterna- 
tion ensued, while the young man’s face 
grew crimson with chagrin and alarm. 
“Who's that you tol’?” inquired his 
father, his tone portentously quiet. 
“Here one day I saw Liddy Fitzen- 
berger in the post office,” Elmer, quickly 
recovering himself, replied with the di- 
plomacy he had long used in dealing 


“That’s what I told 
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with his formidable parent, “and she 
gave me congratulations that I am go- 
ing to college, and said how she'd like 
the chance—like Sally spoke to you. 
And then I| told her just what you said 
to Sally—what does a woman need of 
more education than enough to under- 
stand her mister?” 

“Huh! What fur do you want to be 
standin’ round talkin’ to a Fitzenber- 
ger? Don’t you think better of your- 
self? I don’t want to hear ag’in of 
your exchangin’ remarks at the post 
office with that girl—or, big and old as 
you are, I’ll flog you!” 

And, with this ultimatum, which El- 
mer knew was no idle threat, his father 
rose from the table and strode to the 
door. Here, pausing an instant, he 
turned to deliver an order to the young- 
est of his five boys. 

“Johnny,” he said to the twelve-year- 
old lad at his mother’s side, “you wipe 
the supper dishes fur mom in Sally’s 
place, do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy meekly returned, 
though the moment the door had closed 
upon his father, he set up a loud pro- 
fest : 

“It ain’t no boy’s job to wipe the 
dishes, yet! Why need our Sally talk 
so dumb to pop, and get him so mad at 
her that J got to do her work? All 
right, I'll fix her good! If I wipe her 
dishes fur her, she’ll feed my chickens 
fur me to-morrow, you bet you!” 

Nobody answered him, and when 
presently the rest of the family dis- 
persed, and his mother began to clear 
off the table, though Johnny remained 
in the kitchen, to be ready to take a 
hand if his father reappeared, he made 
no move to help his mother before it 
became necessary; and she, working 
rapidly and deftly, did not ask him to, 

The five-o’clock farmhouse supper 
left an hour of daylight after all the 
evening work was done, so Mrs. Wag- 
enhorst, taking a huge basket of mend- 
ing into her daughter’s room, where the 


girl lay prone upon her bed, still weep- 
ing and indignant, seated herself at the 
window and worked, her silent sympa- 
thy and serene presence proving a sol- 
ace even to such bitterness as Sally’s. 

“T wisht, mom,” the girl said, after 
a long time of silence between them, “I 
could make myself as contented as what 
you always are.” 

“T always think, ‘Christ will be by 
me.’ That’s how I make my thoughts 
—and that keeps me contented—and 
keeps me, too, from gittin’ hard.” 

“Hard? You hard!” 

“If a person ain’t got religion to help 
em through life, the next best thing is 
to try to git hard—so you don’t feel 
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nothin’, 


“Yes, I guess anyhow a woman 
would want to git so she don’t feel noth- 
in’ when she’s married to a man like 
pop !” 

Mrs. Wagenhorst, sewing steadily, 
made no comment on this remark. 

“What made you marry him, mom? 
Did you conceit you liked him?” 

“T liked him pretty good—a little bet- 
ter’n any of my other beaus. And when 
I was a girl, there wasn’t no factories 
fur girls to work in, and only the men 
taught school—so there wasn’t nothin’ 
fur a girl to do but git married. I al- 
ways planned out to myself that you 
was to have a choice about it, so when 
pop wanted to take you out of school 
when you was only fourteen, a’ready, 
then fur oncet I spoke—and I sayed I 
wanted fur to have you go to the high 
school at Hamburg over, and even to 
the normal, yet. But he didn’t see no 
sense in it.” 

Sally listened, wide-eyed, to this long- 
est speech she had ever heard from her 
mother’s lips. 

“And of course you had to give in 
to him, no matter what you thought— 
and about your own. daughter, yet! 
Why oughtn’t you have as much say 
as him to your own childern?” 
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Mrs. Wagenhorst did not offer a rea- 
son. 

“If ever I marry, I'll fight fur a right 
over my own childern!” 

Mrs. Wagenhorst turned the overalls 
she had been patching, shook them out, 
and folded them. 

“It ain’t that pop likes his boys bet- 
tern his daughter,” she explained, 
“that he leaves ’em git educated and his 
girl not. He always made over you; 
yes, much more’n over the boys. He 
always left you go more and spend 
more. You know that. And he never 
but once whipped you, and then I seen 
how careful he was not to hurt you 
much, but only to scare you good. Yes, 
he likes you better’n his boys. But, you 
see, pop, he holds that when females 
are a little educated that way, then they 
don’t want fur to have childern—I 
don’t know how he come by that idea— 
and pop, he thinks that’s awful—when 
a woman has objections of havin’ chil- 
dern!” 

“Yes—well, I just wisht he had twins 
oncet !” 

“But he couldn't,” 
renely returned. 

“It’s a pity he couldn’t!” 

Sally rose from her bed and came to 
the window. 

“T’ll help,” she sullenly announced, 
pulling a chair up to the huge basket of 
laundered clothing that needed mend- 
ing. 

“No; pop might come up. Better go 
to bed, Sally, like he tol’ you to. It ain’t 
so early any more,” her mother offered 
as a palliation to the girl’s ridiculous 
and humiliating penalty. 

Sally poutingly returned to the bed 
and lay down upon it, feeling that she 
retained a vestige of self-respect in at 
least defying her father’s orders to the 
extent of not undressing. 

“It’s mebby a good thing Elmer’s 
goin’ off,’ Mrs. \Wagenhorst presently 
remarked in a toneless voice, as she 
sewed. 


her mother se- 
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Sally sat up and looked at her mother 
in surprise. 

“Twicet this week, a’ready, when I 
went to his room as late as ten o’clock,” 
her mother explained, “to see if he had 
a comfort over him, he wasn’t there!’ 

“At ten o’clock, yet !” 

“Yes, that late.” 

“Why, where could he have been at 
as late as that?’ Sally wondered. 

“Yes, well, where, anyhow ?” 

“Where do you conceit he was at, 
mom ?”’ 

“Well, thinks I to myself, he must be 
keepin’ comp’ny.” 

“Who with?” 

“T ain’t sure.” 

“Who do you think?” 

“Well, here this evenin’ at supper, 
after pop sent you upstairs, Elmer all 
of a suddint forgot himself and spoke 
about Liddy Fitsenberger, yet!” 

“Liddy Fitzenberger! Ach, mom!” 

“I wouldn’t uv thought so much 
about it if he hadn’t uv got so red as 
soon as he spoke her name.” 

“Well, my souls! Liddy Fitzenber- 
ger, yet! Him goin’ to college, and then 
makin’ up to a girl no one would keep 
comp’ny with!” 

“Yes, it’s good he’s goin’ off.” 

“What did pop say, anyhow?” 

“Elmer hurried to explain it that he 
just seen Liddy in the post office, and 
she should have congratulated him that 
way. But id 

She paused expressively. 

“Yes,” nodded Sally. “I have afraid 
there’s more’n that in it! Well! Would 
our Elmer bring such a disgrace on us, 
makin’ up with that family?” 

“T always had wery sorry fur poor 
little Liddy,” said Mrs. Wagenhorst. 

“Yes, well, but where’s our Elmer’s 
shame, to be keepin’ comp’ny with 
her ?” 

“IT don’t know as he is 
comp’ny with her, Sally.” 

“T can’t hardly believe it, mom.” 

“IT guess, too, mebby, I thought too 
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quick,” Mrs. Wagenhorst conceded, 
only too ready to believe such a catas- 
trophe incredible. 

The sound of shuffling feet on the 
stairs made her pause in her work. 
Sally, too, heard it, and their eyes met. 
With rather ignominious haste, the girl 
scrambled under the covers of her bed 
to conceal the fact that she was not un- 
dressed. 

The shuffling footsteps paused at the 
chamber door. 

“Mom! Are you in here?” 

"Yes." 

“Well, I’m goin’ to bed now.” 

“All right. I'll come.” 

The steps passed on, and Mrs. Wag- 
enhorst gathered the work up from her 
lap, laid it in the basket, and rose. At 
Sally’s side she paused for an instant. 

“Never mind, Sally. I took notice 
a’ready that things is pretty sure to 
come round right good in the end, after 
all. Gawd’s awful slow, but He’s sure.” 

And Mrs. Wagenhorst dutifully fol- 
lowed her spouse to their bedroom, 
across the hall. 


CHAPTER V. 

Once more, for the last time before 
his departure, Elmer met Liddy se- 
cretly at their rendezvous in the woods. 

The girl, looking pale and feeling 
stricken, was making a brave effort to 
conceal her grief. Elmer, his mouth 
strong like his father’s, his eyes gentle 
like his mother’s, his brow intelligent 
unlike either of his parents’, was look- 
ing upon Liddy hungrily. 

“T don’t believe, Liddy, there’s an- 
other girl in the world with as much 
to her as what you’ve got and at the 
same time so pretty. You’re awful 
pretty, Liddy.” 

“T know I am, Elmer.” 

Elmer laughed. 

“You're so blamed innocent, too! 
Sitting there and calling yourself pretty, 
as cool as if it was some person else 
you were talking about! That’s what 
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makes you so interesting to talk to— 
you’re as honest as a man. Why, if a 
fellow would tell any other girl she was 
pretty, she’d fetch a silly laugh and say 
she wasn’t any such thing, and all the 
time she’d think herself a peach, all 
right! I always thought,” he added, 
paying Liddy the highest compliment he 
could imagine, “that you looked like 
such a heroine in a moving-picture 
show.” 

“Does it seem funny to you, Elmer, 
that I never saw a moving-picture 
show ?” 

“Why didn’t you? There’s been a 
lot of them here, already. And you go 
often to Allentown.” 

“In Allentown I always have to hurry 
through and come home. And here”— 
she hesitated, then resolutely added— 
“here, I don’t even go to church or Sun- 
day school for the way folks treat me.” 

“Liddy!” he exclaimed indignantly. 
“I’m beginning to see how foolish and 
wrong it’s been all these years, the way 
folks have acted to you for your par- 
ents’ sake.” 

“You are only now beginning to see, 
Elmer ?” 

“Well, till I knew you like I do now, 
I didn’t think anything about it, I was 
so used to seeing it. But say, Liddy,” 
he hastened to change the painful sub- 
ject, “next time you’re in town you go 
once to a movie. They’re great!” 

“Maybe I will. But, Elmer, I’m ’most 
afraid to—things like that work me up 
so. If I read a good novel that touches 
my feelings, I near go wild to write 
such a story myself. And if I hear a 
street band in town—and once I passed 
a church and heard the organ playing 
for a wedding in Allentown—I feel so 
pitiful for days and days afterward, 
and it seems as if there was music in- 
side of me, bursting to come out. And 
if I see a pretty picture, like you can 
see sometimes in Gondersmith’s station- 
ery store in Allentown, or if I look at 
a beautiful landscape out here, I would 
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give ’most anything if / could paint a 
picture. Yes, it seems to me sometimes 
that I’ve got stories and music and pic- 
tures in my heart. And sometimes, 
when I feel so stirred up, I suffer so, 
Elmer !” 

“You’re an awful funny _ girl, 
Liddy,” Elmer responded, looking at 
her wonderingly. ‘“You’ve lived so 
lonesome, I guess it’s affected you a lit- 
tle. It’s good for you that you've got 
me.” 

“Oh, I am like a different person 
since I have you, Elmer! Even pop and 
Joye are beginning to take notice that | 
am—well, different. Why, here one 
day, Elmer, wasn’t I singing, yet, 
around the house!” 

For answer, Elmer took her face in 
both his hands and, tilting it up, kissed 
her forehead and her lips. 

“Elmer,” she said wistfully, “I’ve 
been thinking that mebby, when you're 
away, you'll meet up with other girls 
that you'll like better than me. And 
anyway, when you're well educated, you 
can't care for an ignorant girl like me 
any more.” 

“When I don’t care for you, I won’t 
be myself any more,” he protested, find- 
ing this touch of deference on her part, 
as he always did, very palatable to his 
masculine egotism. “I’m thinking of 
you so much that it’s as if you were 
with me all the time. And here last 
night, at supper, what do you think I 
up and said right out—in front of pop 
and all the rest?” 

“What, Elmer?” 

“I spoke your name! I said ‘That’s 
what I told Liddy , forgetting my- 
self like that! My, but mebby I wasn’t 
scared for a minute! But I got out of 
it all right.” And he told her how he 
had diplomatically extricated himself 
from his own trap. 

“So I think we’re safe enough. Pop 
don’t suspicion anything.” 

“Nor your mother?” asked Liddy, in 
a low voice, her eyes downcast. 





“Ach, mom wouldn’t ever suspicion 
anything.” 

“Nor Sally, either?” 

“Sally wasn’t there. Pop had just 
sent her to bed.” 

“Did she have sick?” 

“No—for sassing him.” 

“Why, Elmer!” said Liddy, in aston- 
ishment. “Why, Sally’s a grown-up 
woman!” 

“She got off easy. If one of us boys 
had sassed him like she did, we'd have 
been yanked out to the barn and got a 
cowhiding !” 

“As big as what you are, Elmer?” she 
asked incredulously. 

Elmer nodded. 

“He promised me one if he heard of 
my talking to you again, Liddy. To be 
sure, I can’t openly go against him when 
I’m living on him.” 

Liddy was silent. 

“You give me right in that, don’t 
you, Liddy? You see, I’m perfectly 
straight out with everything to you—I 
can’t seem to.Aelp being. I seem, when 
I’m with you, just to think out loud. Nor 
you wouldn’t want, either, that I should 
pretend to you, would you?” 

“No, Elmer,” she answered bravely, 
looking up into his eyes with a smile. 

“I wonder, Liddy, do you give me all 
your thoughts as free as I give you 
mine?” 

“Do you want me to?” 

“That's a foolish question! I’d have 
jealous if I thought you kept back a 
single thing from me.” 

“But, Elmer 5 

“Well, what?” 

“If you want all my thoughts 
But I can’t think you do. At least half 
my life, Elmer, has to do with what 
you don’t want to talk about or know 
about. You’ve never asked me a ques- 
tion, Elmer, about my life at home— 
with my—stepmother and my strange 
father. You always shrink back—you 
are shrinking now—when I speak of 
them. I’ve kept from speaking to you 
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of this that is so much of 
my life because I had so 
afraid of driving you 
from me—you, the only 
friend I ever had, the 
only human being that 
ever really talked to me.” 

“You needn't have 
afraid of that, Liddy. 
You’re safe to say any- 
thing to me you want to 
say.” 
“Then, Elmer, I will! 
I want you to tell me 
something — something 
that I’ve had to wonder 
about all my life—that I 
near go wild wondering 
about.” 

“What is it, Liddy?” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“Do you mean that no 
person ever told you 
about ” He hesitated, 
seeming unable to utter 
the words in his mind. 

“No one ever told me,” 
she said unfalteringly, 
“what my father and Joye 
did that we are treated 
like we are. I want you 
to tell me, Elmer.” 

They were seated side 
by side on the gentle slope 
of the woodland. Elmer’s 
eyes did not meet hers as he re- 
ceived her challenge. He toyed uneasily 
with the stick he held in his broad, 
strong hand, struck at the weeds at 
his feet, dug into the ground, scattering 
earth and pebbles, and finally tossed the 
stick away from him, as he would fain 
have tossed that menacing question. 

“Liddy, 7 can’t tell you that!” 

“You know, don’t you, Elmer?” 

“Yes; of course I know! Every one 
knows! Didn’t any one ever tell you 
anything about it?” 

“Never a breath or a whisper. What 
is this mystery, Elmer?” 














He was a bit disturbed as he saw, on reaching his bedroom, 
his mother's night-clad figure at the end 


of the long, narrow hall. 


Elmer was silent for a minute. 

“Liddy,” he presently said, “I can’t 
tell you!” 

“But why not, Elmer?” 

“T couldn’t hurt you so!” 

“It hurts me worse to have this mys- 
tery between us, Elmer.” 

“I'd sooner leave another tell. you, 
Liddy ; indeed I would!” 

“But who, then?” 

Elmer did not answer. 

“Did they commit murder ?” 

“No. They didn’t rightly do any- 
thing much. It was Say, Liddy, 
I won’t tell you! I can’t! It ain’t a 
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subject a young man could talk about 
to a young girl.” 

He took her hand in his as he spoke. 
She responded by laying her free hand 
on his. 

“Liddy,” he asked, after a moment’s 
silence between them, “you forgive me 
that I can’t tell you?” 

“It’s all right, Elmer.” 

Again he took her face in his hands 
and kissed her lingeringly. 

“Say, Liddy!” he said suddenly, as 
he released her. 

“What ?” 

“IT was trying here, for a couple 
weeks back, to think out some way that 
no one would find out we corresponded 
together. I turned it over in my mind 
nearly every day, but I couldn’t seem 
to settle it. Then here yesterday mom 
gave me a couple dollars of her butter- 
and-egg money that pop leaves her keep 
for herself, and she said now I could 
go to town and buy myself sone neck- 
ties and socks. So | went in town, and 
what do you think I got? Such a box 
at the post office, and here’s the key, 
Liddy.” He took it from his pocket 
and handed it to her. ‘Don’t lose it. 
My letters to you will all be addressed 
to that box in at Allentown, and you 
can mail yours to me in there when- 
ever you go for mine, so’s nosey John 
Sweitzer won't see that you’re writing 
to me. Ain’t it a fine scheme?” 

“Yes, Elmer. But what did your 
mom say when you didn’t bring back 
any neckties or socks?” 

“Oh, I just asked her would she leave 
me keep the two dollars for spending 
money, instead, and she looked at me 
funny, and said, ‘To get a present for 
your girl, mebby?’ I asked her what 
she meant, and she said she didn’t mean 
anything.” 

“Am I your girl, Elmer?” Liddy 
asked thoughtfully. 

“The only one I got, or ever had,” 
he laughed. 

TO BE 








CONTINUED. 
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They scarcely looked upon them- 
selves as lovers, but rather as friends, 
companions, though he often caressed 
her passionately, and she him tenderly. 
The stigma of her being a Fitzenberger 
had checked in both their minds any 
idea of marriage. Their relation, espe- 
cially on the girl’s side, was almost 
wholly spiritual and romantic. And 
Elmer had a wholesome realization of 
Liddy’s natural fineness. 

“No fellow could get to fooling with 
her,” was his conviction. “It would 
kreistle [disgust] her!” 

That night, after their last long, lin- 
gering parting, as Elmer walked home 
through the darkness, his thoughts of 
Liddy were mingled with a sense of 
profound respect for her. 

“There ain’t another fellow I know 
of that has come through his first set-to 
with a girl and is the better for it,” he 
reflected, with a warm glow of his 
whole mind and body. “Nearly always 
it makes them weaker-willed, drags 
them down, makes them coarser than 
what they were already; and it ’most 
always leaves them—judging from 
what fellows tell me—with a feeling 
that’s anything but respectful of the fe- 
male sex. But Liddy! Why, I’m 
thankful to Gawd I know a girl like 
her! Innocent and sweet—and yet no 
flabby, silly, vain fool, but a girl with 
brains and sense and a big heart!” 

At the kitchen porch, he removed his 
shoes—his socks also, to save them 
from wear—before he softly mounted 
the stairs to his room. 

He was a bit disturbed as he saw, 
on reaching his bedroom, his mother’s 
night-clad figure at the end of the long, 
narrow hall, just disappearing into her 
own chamber. 

He earnestly hoped that she had not, 
in her nightly prowling, discovered his 
absence from his bed; or, if she had, 
that she would not be so careless as to 
ask him about it before his father. 
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WASTEFUL MEMORIES 
By William H. Hamby 


OME people use memory as a sort of pet lap dog— 

a ghostly lap dog. On every occasion they relapse 

into reminiscence, call up some sad, sweet scene, 

mournfully and tearfully stroke its head, and cry upon its 
neck. 

Other people put memory through a correspondence 
course and attempt to use it as a substitute for day books 
and a card index. They can be very positive that you are 
wrong about the late frost of 19— being on the tenth 
of May; it was on the nineteenth of May, for they remem- 
ber it was the next day that a great railroad wreck hap- 
pened in Pennsylvania, and that was on the twentieth— 
Cousin Clare’s youngest child’s birthday. And they can 
swear, without mental reservation, that you did make a 
mistake of fifty cents in changing a two-dollar bill, for they 
remember very distinctly that when they ran a hand into 
their left trouser pocket to get car fare at luncheon time, 
there was only a dollar and two dimes and a nickel and 
a trunk key in the pocket. 

I rather like memory. I am almost fond of it. But I 
do not want to make it either a slough of sentiment or a 
catalogue of offenses committed by the weather and in-laws. 

Memory was made to use, not to live in. It is so waste- 
ful_to take the bright hours of to-day and stuff them into 
the dingy twilight of the past. It is so inconvenient to have 
the front room of the present cluttered up with the re- 
vamped and mildewed furniture of other days. 

There are few, if any, things I want to forget. I have 
some very delightful memories scattered along the back 
track. That track is not very long yet, but should it stretch 
out to seventy years, I hope I will never be guilty of going 
back on it anywhere to camp. 

No matter how happy and beautiful a memory may be, 































































































it must never own me. It must never come up and take pos- 
session of me. If it does, it becomes an opiate to enslave, 
instead of a stimulant to serve. 

I know a woman who uses her memory as fly paper 
to catch troubles and horrors. Stuck fast in it are every 
slight, every lifted eyebrow, every dubious word that all 
her relatives and neighbors and daughters-in-law ever 
slurred at her. She has a photographic facility in repro- 
ducing every symptom of the fatal diseases and the painful 
suffering of all the sick ever inflicted with her presence. 

And there is a man in our town who can—and will—tell 
you at any and all hours of the day exactly how tall the dog 
fennel was beside the road where John Carson stopped him 
and promised to give him four and a quarter cents a pound 
for his hogs—and then went back on it and lost him a hun- 
dred and eighty-seven dollars and thirty-four cents. 

There is Agnes, who will collapse, even with a dustcloth 
in hand, into a rocking-chair, the corners of her mouth 
drooping lower and lower, her eyes taking on that filmy 
look of the sadly self-hypnotized, as she dreams “o’er sad, 
sweet days gone forevermore.”” And Agnes is only thirty! 

And Dolores, who, morning, noon, and night—especially 
in the still hours of night—calls up again and again the 
heartbreaking scene of parting with the beloved. 

All this is easy to do, and natural, and grows on one. 
And yet it is dreadfully wasteful—wasteful of time and 
opportunities and strength, aye, and happiness, too. 

For really we are happy only when we are at work, doing 
the things our hands are fitted to do, creating new situa- 
tions, dominating coming events. 








Memory is a preserver and carrier of material for our 
use to-day. It should handle that material reliably, vividly. 
It is not that you may resee and resay and refeel scenes 
of the past—live them over again—but that you may bring 
the color and sound and perceptions and thoughts and emo- 
tions of other days to the constructive work of to-day. 

I am glad I cannot live over any day. It would seem 
foolish to go back to a task already done and do it over 
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and over again. I do not want the brightest of my yes- 
terdays to obscure even the grayest of my to-days. I am 

thankful for every colored leaf and soft breeze and slanting 

sunbeam and merry laugh and touch of hand that memory 

has caught, but I do not try to live them over. 

I never cultivate the retrospective habit. I avoid linger- 
ing and musing over any of them, except when I do it with 
a definite purpose and under full control of my will. I 
never go and hunt up old scenes and sit on old stones and 
touch the tree carved by a lover’s knife blade. It is not 
heartlessness or lack of sentiment, but economy and love 
of life, to do that. 

You see, no matter how glorious the day, how sweet the 
laughter when I followed the woods’ path in autumn or 
walked through the fields of clover in spring, I do not want 
to go back to that day and brood over it. But I want that 
day to come forward to me and enter into the sunlight and 
wind and laughter of to-day. 

That, I believe, is what I am getting at. Do not go back 
to your memory, but bring your memory forward to you. 
Recreate the past into the new scene and new thought and 
new emotion of to-day. 

“That,” says Mason, “is what I, too, am getting at. 
Make memory useful.” Mason associates the presidents of 
the United States with buttons on his shirt, and remembers 
what he is to bring from the grocery store by the knuckles 
on his left hand. “I have cultivated my memory until it 
is absolutely dependable.” 

Mason’s memory is useful, but I find it at times rather 
partial, It can recall your mistakes more vividly than his 
own. 

And as to memory being absolutely dependable when it 
comes to details—don’t ever swear to it. It may be em- 
barrassing later. I have felt willing a number of times to 
take oath that I remembered a thing exactly right. I am 
glad I did not. 

I have some memory, too. Once, in my days of igno- 
rance, I memorized a chronological history of the United 


























































































































































States so I could repeat in order the dates of some three 
hundred alleged important events. And I could remember 
the color of the bark of a hickory tree by the bend of the 
creek, and knew exactly where I| left my pocketknife—I 
could swear to it. 

sut since I have become better acquainted with my mem- 
ory, | do not swear to it—nor do | trust it with bills pay- 
able and insurance receipts. In fact, when I know posi- 
tively that 1 put a valuable paper in the lower left-hand 
drawer of my desk, I go straight to the clock shelf and 
usually find it there. 

So I think memory was not intended for a pack horse or 
a mathematical chart or a historical roster. It is handy 
for ordinary everyday uses—to know that dinner was billed 
for seven, or that your shoes need shining, or that Burton 
is a day behind with the rent. Yet the great use of memory 
is to bring the material gathered by work and living from 
the past into the workshop of to-day. 

It is a fleet-footed messenger ; and, as I toil over my task, 
it runs here and there into the past, bringing me a fact or 
a colorful fancy or a pathetic emotion or a grim determina- 
tion which I am to work into the purposes of the present 
hour. 

And this I like. But the moment it comes rushing over 
me with a golden day of laughter, and heart thrills from 
back yonder on the road, and the flash of a sail on blue 
water, and tries to smother my consciousness with it—l 
catch memory sharply by the arm and say: 

“Here, boy, take this away, and bring me my hammer 
and saw and plane! I’m going to build a boat that has a 
sail wider and whiter than has ever sailed your seas before.” 
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Lucretia came home from college with progressive and liberal ideas. But some- 
thing very strange happened to them when she met ‘‘the universal stabilizer.” 





UCRETIA sat in the midst of the 
family circle with conspicuously 
idle hands—one might almost say 

with contemptuously idle hands. They 
were quite charming hands, as well as 
perfectly idle ones, delicately shaped, 
sensitively flexed, satin smooth, rosy 
nailed. 

Grandmother Hoskins, whose fingers, 
big-jointed and distorted from rheuma- 
tism, were, nevertheless, actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of red 
worsted bedroom slippers, glanced dis- 
approvingly at Lucretia. 

“How you can bear to sit there doing 
nothing I confess I don’t see,” she pro- 
claimed. “In my day, it was considered 
criminal to waste time.” 

Lucretia smiled tolerantly. 

“Ah, but our definitions of a waste 
of time have changed since then,” she 
instructed her progenitress kindly. “The 
manufacture of things useless”—her 
fine eyes dwelt lightly for a second upon 
the guest towels her mother was cross- 
stitching, roved thence with graceful 
deliberation to Hester’s flashing crochet 
hook, adding inches to a string of picot 
edging, and finally brought up on 
Grandmother Hoskins’ worsted work 
—‘“of things useless or unbeautiful is 
considered a waste of time nowadays, 
not the hours one devotes to repose.” 

“T think my edging is both useful and 
pretty,” cried Hester, immediately de- 





fensive, as she had been whenever Lu- 
cretia had made general observations 
since her return from college. 

“Yes?” said the younger sister sweet- 
ly, indifferently, unacquiescently. 

“Well, I have only to say,” bristled 
Grandmother Hoskins, “that every one 
seems glad enough to get my worsted 
slippers for Christmas, even though you 
may not think them pretty. They are 
warm, useful, and’”—she looked pseudo- 
critically at the scarlet color—‘I think, 
cheerful.” 

“Every one is apt to be polite about 
Christmas presents,” said Lucretia 
blandly, unargumentatively, and crush- 
ingly. 

“Lucretia!” warned her mother. 

Lucretia looked at Mrs. Brent with 
courteous inquiry in her eyes. Her ex- 
pression declared her guiltless of all 
impertinent, all hostile, intent—and 
thereby added to her crimes against do- 
mestic calm. But fifteen-year-old Abi- 
gail, making sachet bags in a corner, 
suddenly cleared the air, or, at any rate, 
diverted the electricity into a new direc- 
tion. 

“Say, Luce,” she began, after debat- 
ing the merits of pale blue against pale 
pink and then deciding upon neither, 
but upon a piece of pompadour silk, 
“didn’t I.see you on Main Street this 
afternoon with that Mrs. Prentiss?” 

“Yes, I was walking on Main Street 
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Dicky. was recalled from the adventures of the James boys long 
enough to be reprimanded, to have his illicit reading 
confiscated, and to be sent to bed. 


with a Mrs. Prentiss,” 
with an _ exaggerated 
“Why ?” 

“Oh, Lucretia!” murmured the har- 
assed Mrs. Brent. Having her middle 
daughter home from college at last was 
not proving the pleasure to which she 
had looked forward for four years. 

“What do you mean, ‘Oh, Lucretia’ ?” 
inquired that young lady in a long-suf- 
fering manner. 

“It isn’t necessary to discuss it here 
and now,” said Mrs. Brent, with a sig- 
nificant glance toward her husband’s 
back—he was quite absorbed in the 


said Lucretia, 
tranquillity. 
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evening paper—and 
Dicky, bent over his 
geography. “But 
Well, we'll speak of 
it in the morning.” 

“Oh, I suppose you 
refer to that weari- 
some old scandal that 
Hester poured into 
my ears when I first 
came home.” 








, “We will not dis- 
' ft = Gae cuss it now,” insisted 
-- Wigs, the elder lady. 

—— ae “Really, mother, 


aren’t you a bit ab- 
surd?” Lucretia was 
politely impatient. 
“Father isn’t paying 
the least attention in 
life to what we are 


saying. And even if 
he were, I don’t 
doubt that he has 


heard all we can have 
to say on the subject 
—and perhaps more. 
Since Abigail is old 
enough to call atten- 
tion to my being with 
Mrs. Prentiss this 
afternoon, she _ has 
probably heard all 
that there is to hear 
about the lady. <A 
most interesting woman, by the way! 
And granny and Hester are old enough 
to hear unpleasant topics mentioned 
without wincing, I should suppose—if 
you call this an unpleasant one. As for 
Dicky—he’s too absorbed in the dime 
novel he has concealed behind his geog- 
raphy there to pay any attention P 

“Dicky!” cried Mrs. Brent, and in- 
vestigated. And Dicky was recalled 





from the adventures of the James boys 
long enough to be reprimanded, to have 
his illicit reading confiscated, and to be 
sent to bed. 

“Let’s not be dreadful hypocrites, in 
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addition to being wretchedly narrow- 
minded,” Lucretia went on virtuously, 
after the breeze of Dicky’s banishment 
had subsided. “Let’s not pretend to 
be too nice-minded to mention the ob- 
jection to Mrs. Prentiss _ 

“Lucretia, you’re incorrigible!” 
sighed Lucretia’s elder sister, rolling up 
another inch or two of picot. 

“Merely honest,” insisted Lucretia. 

“The woman has no right to the name 
she uses. Where on earth did you pick 
up acquaintance with her?” scolded 
Mrs. Brent. 

“We've come out together on the 
train several times,” said Lucretia pa- 
tiently. “And I’ve seen her at the 
symphonies. Of course, since you all 
feel as you do about her, I shall not ask 
her to come here 

“To come here!” 

“To come here!” 

Four feminine voices chanted the 
horrified refrain, in varying times, with 
an arpeggio effect. Mr. Brent suddenly 
lowered his paper and peered over the 
edge of his glasses. 

“About whom are you talking?” he 
wanted to know. He was informed, 
tartly by Grandmother Hoskins, ex- 
tenuatingly by Mrs. Brent. 

“You are right,” he told Lucretia 
grimly. “Quite right—you will not ask 
that woman to come here. Neither are 
you to be seen with her again. Do you 
understand me?” 

Lucretia’s smile tried hard—even 
heroically—to be amused and contemp- 
tuous. But the truth was that her lips 
trembled mutinously. 

“You make it perfectly plain,” she 
managed to say. “Poor soul! This is 
what she gets in this—cultivated Chris- 
tian community, for having had the 
courage to live her own life!” 

“Humph!” snorted Mr. Brent, re- 
turning to the financial page. 

“Oh, Lucretia!” moaned Mrs. Brent. 

“Luce, youre an awful chump!” 
stated Abbie, with conviction. 
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“You're a goose!” said Hester, rip- 
ping out a row of chains that she had 
crocheted unevenly in the excitement of 
the moment. 

“In my day 
Hoskins. 

But Lucretia could bear no more. 
She arose, tall and slim and stately. 

“If you will all excuse me from this 
charming family circle,” she said elab- 
orately, “I think I will go to my room 
and read for a while. Good night!” 

They all murmured their responses in 
tones of reproach, and the young lady, 
out of harmony with her environment, 
walked with dignity from the room. 

“For Heaven’s sake, mother, why 
don’t you let her go to New York and 
into settlement work?” demanded Hes- 
ter irritably. ‘“She’s perfectly impos- 
sible here in Salesport. She hates it. 
She despises every one, and she doesn’t 
take the least pains to conceal her con- 
tempt. She doesn’t want to do what 
any one else is doing. Of course, it’s 
nothing to me—I’ll soon be out of it”— 
Hester was engaged to be married, and 
the yards of picot edging were for 
“nightgowns or dish towels or some- 
thing of that sort,” as Lucretia had 
wounded her by remarking languidly 
one day—‘‘but I do think it too bad, 
for every one else’s sake, that she can’t 
go and find a congenial atmosphere 
somewhere else x4 

“Yes, and come back with a train of 
acquaintances like this precious Mrs. 
Prentiss!’ interjected father, who had 
not yet been completely reabsorbed into 
the financial section. 

“And care even less about housework 
than she does now!” said Mrs. Brent. 

“That,” said Grandma Hoskins, with 
conviction, “would be an impossibility.” 

“I try to be patient with her when 
she tells me that marriage is a survival 
of medievalism,” said Hester. 

“She’s a socialist,”” whispered Abbie. 

“T am almost afraid,” confessed Mrs. 
Brent, “that it was a mistake to let her 





began Grandma 
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go to college. But she had such a good 
mind—and her teachers all said—and 
she was so set upon it ‘4 

“There, there, mother, don’t worry!” 
advised father, a little impatiently. The 
buzz of talk interrupted the article on 
the depreciation of the pound sterling. 
“She'll come out all right. Just see to it 
that she has plenty to do. That’s what 
she needs.” 

They did not argue the matter with 
him. But they knew—the four female 
members of the household—that it was 
difficult to provide the girl who had 
been out of the family life for four 
years with plenty to do. At the be- 
ginning of the jellying season, she had 
given them all a taste of her quality in 
that regard. She had not blackened a 
satin finger tip with peeling and coring, 
stoning and seeding; she had not in- 
tensified the pleasant rose flush of her 
cheeks to an unbecoming redness by 
work above the range. 

“How funny of you all,” she had ob- 
served, instead, “to act as if you lived 
out of touch with civilization! If you 
were peasants, now, forty miles from a 
railroad, I could see the point of all this 
canning, preserving, and pickling. But 
you live in a town with fourteen trains 
in each direction every day, and with at 
least five large provision shops; and it’s 
a perfectly well-known, economic fact 
that the home industries have been re- 
moved to the factory. Why not live in 
one’s own day and generation ?” 

“Those factory jams and _ jellies,” 
Grandma Hoskins had retorted, with 
heat engendered by the range and by 
pride in the family recipes, “I wouldn’t 
put a spoon of into my mouth! Who 
knows what they are made of ?” 

“Glucose and benzoate of soda and 
artificial coloring matter,” Mrs. Brent 
had contributed, testing the consistency 
of currant jelly. 

“Not all of them,” Lucretia had said 
firmly, though patiently ; she had proved 
most abominably and infuriatingly pa- 





tient with their ignorances and preju- 
dices since her return from Mount St. 
Martha. “There are, as of course you 
must really know, firms that do home 
preserving: ‘ 





“And charge Golconda-mine prices 
for it!” Hester had interrupted. 

Lucretia had looked at her medita- 
tively. 

“T don’t really know,” she had an- 
swered, as if Hester had put a ques- 
tion, not an affirmation, before them all. 
“If we should compute the cost of the 
fruits and the sugar and flavorings, the 
heat, the jars, the glasses, and the time 
of the three able-bodied, full-grown 
women who engage in the work in this 
household, and should add to the total 
their percentage of failures, I doubt 
very much if even the most expensive 
home-kitchen products would be dearer. 
However, the real point is this—you 
should all be at work to insure pure 
products a 

“That is exactly what we are doing,” 
Mrs. Brent had interjected. “Abbie, 
bring me the scales 

“You are doing it in the most anti- 
quated, the least social, manner possi- 
ble,” Lucretia had declared. “If all the 
women who insist upon doing their own 
preserving and canning in a kitchen 
not adapted to the industry, and in the 
wasteful, individual style, should com- 
bine to force pure-food laws and proper 
food inspection upon their community, 
there would be even less of an excuse 
for this performance than there is now. 
And there’s mighty little now.” 

And, after tasting the preserved 
plums, she had sauntered out of the 
presence of her exasperated, overheated 
female relatives, to read Ellen Key 
upon the porch. 

Naturally, with four months of such 
experiences behind them, Mrs. Brent 
and Grandma Hoskins heard Mr. 
3rent’s easily tossed-off suggestion as 
to plenty of work for Lucretia with a 
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“If you will all excuse me from this charming family circle,’ sne said elaborately, ‘‘I think 


1 will go to my room and read for a while. 


certain contempt for the limitations of 
the masculine perception. 

Upstairs, Lucretia looked out from 
her unlighted room upon a silver moon 
riding high about the Salesport elms. 
The first frost of the season was in the 
October air. The white beauty of the 
night was chill and lonely. The girl 
was unhappy. How was it possible for 
any one to endure such a life as this 
to which she had come back? There 
was no high thought in it; there was no 
nobility; there was no efficient organ- 


Good night!’’ 


ization, even! There was no sympathy 
with intellectual aims; there was no 
breadth of vision. She remembered the 
nights at Mount St. Martha—the over- 
flowing table of her study, the couch 
crowded with callers, the lamplight, the 
eager talk, the gay, free talk! . Why, 
there was nothing in the world that the 
girls there had been afraid to speak of, 
no theory in the world that they would 
not entertain at least as a basis for 
discussion! And here, in this dreadful, 
hidebound, narrow-minded town—— 
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And then a tear trickled down Lucre- 
tia’s nose for very loneliness and home- 
sickness. 

Had she come back home merely to 
have all her higher faculties atrophy for 
want of use? Was she never again to 
think a bold, daring, generous thought, 
because Salesport frowned upon bold- 
ness and daring? Was she, who had 
been chief of the advocates of the sin- 
gle standard in those evening conclaves 
at Mount St. Martha, was she to hold 
her skirts aside from contact with the 
skirts of a Mrs. Prentiss? Was she to 
become one of those self-satisfied Phar- 
isees who extended a helping hand to 
“erring” women only when these were 
found in night courts or Magdalen 
homes? Oh, how cruel her father was 
to refuse her an allowance that would 
enable her to go to New York and de- 
vote her time and talents to some fine, 
constructive, social work! She would 
try to get a job—perhaps she could. 
Of course, she knew she could have a 
job at teaching in the Salesport High, 
but it was escape out of Salesport, 
rather than mere employment, for 
which she hankered. 

There were times, of course, when 
mother was almost sympathetic. If it 
weren’t for Hester, with her insuffer- 
able complacency over that perfectly 
ordinary young mill manager whom 
she had annexed, and for grandma, 
with her conviction that the world had 
developed nothing really worth atten- 
tion since 1865, when she had begun 
housekeeping—if it weren’t for those 
two reactionaries, one might possibly 
accomplish something with mother. 
Mother had really seemed interested 
when she, Lucretia, had lightly outlined 
the possibilities of a series of block 
kitchens in such a town as Salesport. 

“We live in an industrial age, in a 
factory age, in a codperative age,” Lu- 
cretia had proclaimed on that occa- 
sion. “Why not live in it really and 
entirely? Why not modernize the 


home? Why, when codrdination is the 
watchword of our time, permit a sense- 
less aggregation of silly little units to 
stand alone?” 

And she had drawn plans for those 
cooperative kitchens, one in every 
block, with a dietitian at the head of 
each, and trained cooks and trained 
scullery maids under her, and insulat- 
ing plants to send out the meals—only 
she had prophesied that the codpera- 
tive dining room would swiftly follow 
the codperative kitchen; a general din- 
ing room was so much more fun than 
an individual one! Mother should 
have seen the dinner hour at Mount St. 
Martha oftener. But mother had sud- 
denly become unsympathetic at that 
point. 

“T saw it often enough,” she said. 
“Tt seemed like Bedlam to me.” 

Well, that had been rather a damp- 
ener. But Lucretia had kept her tem- 
per—she was, on the whole, remarka- 
bly well pleased with the way in which 
she had been keeping her temper since 
June!—and had told her mother that 
it was, of course, a matter of habit, 
and that she, for her part, could see 
nothing so sacred in the act of masti- 
cation as to compel its being conducted 
in a secret series of family temples. 

Anyway, about Mrs. Prentiss, now 
—she was not going to be a cold- 
hearted, wretchedly hypocritical wom- 
an, and drop her. If father insisted that 
she should stay in Salesport, she would 
at least claim some liberty of action 
and acquaintance there. Did she—did 
her father and mother and Grand- 
mother Hoskins, for that matter—in- 
quire into the domestic life of every 
agreeable man whom:they met? Did 
her father, before walking to the sta- 
tion with a casual acquaintance, say to 
him: “By the way, old man, are you 
married or single, divorced, widowed, 
separated, or what? Did you ever 


have any emotional relation not recog- 
nized and sealed by the law? 


If so, 
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you'll have to excuse me, but I feel that 
I must cross the street?” Hardly! No! 
Mrs. Prentiss was shunned in Sales- 
port, not for any past irregularity of 
life, but because she was a woman! 

Of course, the house was her fa- 
ther’s. She couldn’t invite Mrs. Pren- 
tiss there. But she could visit her at 
her own house; she was willing to 
wager that it was a more attractive 
house, materially, zsthetically, and in- 
tellectually, than her father’s! 

Freedom—that was what made a 
house beautiful, and a mind beautiful, 
and conversation inspiriting ! 

What a horrid row the family—es- 
pecially Hester—had made when she, 
Lucretia, had wanted to wear a loung- 
ing robe fashioned in the Turkish man- 
ner instead of a silly tea gown loaded 
with a lot of useless fripperies! As if 
full Turkish trousers and a sort of 
Chinese coat were not intrinsically 
more modest, as well as much more 
picturesque, than a tea gown cut out 


half a yard in front and back, and com- 
posed chiefly of unfortified chiffon! 
Not that the question of modesty in- 
terested her, the emancipated Lucretia 
Brent, particularly! For the life of 
her, she could see nothing immodest in 
the human body—none of her set at 
Mount St. Martha had been able to! 
And what good lounging robes those 
trousers and coats had made! It was 
merely pernickety in Hester to make 
such a point of difference between 
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“Have you ever talked with her, father?’’ inquired Lucretia mildly. ‘‘NoP 1 thought not. 
She’s a remarkably brilliant woman.’’ 
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Mount St. Martha, where no strangers 
penetrated the girls’ quarters, and the 
home sitting room, into which any one 
was likely to drop at any time! 

She wished she had a cigarette to 
soothe her nerves. 

Oh, well, she would go to bed. It 
was about all that there was for a girl 
to do in the town of Salesport! 

The caged spirit of the returned col- 
legian continued to make miserable the 
home of the Brents during the rest of 
the autumn. Lucretia was so superior 
in regard to the marriage ceremony— 
so scornful of that relic of the barbar- 
ous period when woman was the prey 
of the man who captured her, or the 
object of barter between her father and 
her suitor—that Hester tearfully de- 
clared she would have not have her for 
a bridesmaid. By the time the rest of 
the family had figuratively clubbed 
Hester into a decent acquiescence on 
this point, Lucretia was spiritedly re- 
solved to have nothing to do with the 
festivity. However, the flesh was 
weak, and the wedding promised to be 
pretty, and Lucretia simply couldn’t 
keep out of it, and was, as a matter 
of fact, the most efficient thrower of 
rice after the mill manager’s motor 
when that blissful vehicle dashed down 
the Brent drive with its newly wedded 
load. Lucretia ascribed her prowess 
in this respect to basket-ball training, 
and Abbie for the first time expressed 
some interest in the matter of the higher 
education of woman. But that was 
only one cheering incident in a long line 
of depressing ones. For example, there 
was the Prentiss case. 

“Have you ever talked with her, fa- 
ther?” inquired Lucretia mildly, when 
her father, apprised by some kindly in- 
formant that his second daughter had 
been seen leaving Mrs. Prentiss’ abode, 
had interrogated her on the subject. 
“No? I thought not. She’s a remark- 
ably brilliant woman. She has the best 
mind I’ve met since I came home. She 
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knows something beyond the village 
gossip and the new darned crochet 





work I’m not profane; that’s its 
name. She’s a ‘very fine French 
scholar——”’ 


“T judge she’s an apt pupil in French 
customs,” growled father, who took 
quite an insular view of the French. 
“But I don’t care what she knows or 
doesn’t know. You’re not to have any- 
thing further to do with her.” 

Lucretia could meet this tyranny and 
injustice with a shrug, but it did not im- 
prove her state of mind toward her 
family. She irked and irritated them, 
and they irked and irritated her, until 
finally, in despair, they yielded her her 
heart’s desire. She could go to New 
York and begin that “constructive so- 
cial work” about which she had talked 
with such learning and such longing. 

Now, strange as it may seem, once 
Lucretia’s bodily presence was removed 
from her home, her spirit began some- 
what to pervade it. What makes many 
prophets unpopular in their environ- 
ment is their aggressive manner in mak- 
ing their prophecies. Lucretia, being 
just out of college, could not state the 
simplest and most obvious truth with- 
out impressing her hearers with the idea 
that she believed herself to have orig- 
inated it. If one is sufficiently em- 
phatic in saying that two and two make 
four, one can stir up a vigorous amount 
of opposition to that harmless mathe- 
matical formula. That had been Lu- 
cretia’s way. Present in the flesh, she 
aroused in all her family a spirit of 
combativeness that would have led them 
to die upon the wheel rather than ad- 
mit the sense or justice of most of her 
claims. But now she was gone. She 
had taken her pugnacious personality 
elsewhere. There remained behind 
only the memory of what she had said. 

“T almost think,” declared Grandma 
Hoskins, “that Lucretia is right about 
these worsted slippers. You can buy 


bedroom slippers so cheaply in the 
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stores that it does seem a waste of time 
for me to make them. Why don’t I 
make something that can’t be purchased 
by the gross in every shop in town?” 

“There’s something in that, mother,” 
agreed Mrs. Brent, with a guilty knowl- 
edge of many a pair of red worsted 
slippers inviting the moths in many a 
family closet. 

And Hester came in one afternoon 
from her new abode, half a mile away, 
fairly beaming with the joy of ad- 
venture. 

“T really owe this idea to Lucretia,” 
she declared generously. “You know 
—to her everlasting cry for codpera- 
tion. Well, of course, she was for go- 
ing at it in an extreme way. But I am 
adapting it. I’m making it really feas- 
ible. See what you think of the plan, 
mother and granny.” 

Both ladies professed entire willing- 
ness to listen to Hester’s adaptation of 
Lucretia’s fetish. 

“Well, there are seven families on 
our block. Five of them are like Wal- 
ter and me—young-married. Two of 
them are middle-aged, and have three 
or four children apiece. Every single 
one of us lets the cook out on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Now, it occurred to 
me that it was an awful chore for the 
seven housewives to get up seven sep- 
arate dinners every single Thursday 
afternoon; so I made a little pilgrim- 
age among my neighbors and laid my 
scheme before them. It was that each 
one of us should undertake, one Thurs- 
day ir seven, to have a sort of picnic 
dinner or supper for the whole block. 
Wooden plates, you know, and paper 
drinking cups, and paper napkins, and 
everything just as simple as it could be 


kept. They are all madly enthusiastic 
about it. We’ve tried it for two weeks, 
now. I led off—it seemed only right 


that I should, when it was my scheme. 
Well, we are all agreed that Thursday, 
instead of being a perfect nightmare of 
a day, is going to be about the pleas- 


antest one in the week on our block. 
What do you think of it?” 

They assured her that they thought 
extremely well of it, and Mrs. Brent 
went so far as to adopt a modified form 
of the same notion for use in her block. 

Father, too, although still maintain- 
ing that he was no socialist, allowed 
his conduct of his factory to be slightly 
permeated by some of the ideas that 
Lucretia had laid down during her 
highly instructive weeks at home. He 
didn’t inaugurate a profit-sharing sys- 
tem, but he did admit that, with labor 
conditions what they were in the town, 
he would really gain more than he 
would lose by running a “closed” shop. 

“Of course, it’s an unwarrantable in- 
terference with a man’s conduct of his 
business,” he declared, “for any union 
to demand that he employ only union 
labor. However, all the best workmen 
in my line belong to the union, and I'll 
probably save more in time and energy 
freed from everlasting friction than I'll 
lose. That was the only point where 
the men and I were at odds, anyhow. 
We were agreed about hours and wages, 
and the State was taking care of em- 
ployers’ liabilities. So now I hope we’ll 
go on without trouble and interruption 
for a year or two.” 

Some one also made the discovery 
that Lucretia had so loudly proclaimed 
during her missionary weeks at home, 
namely, that Mrs. Prentiss was really 
an interesting woman. After all, Mrs. 
Brent wanted to know, who had ever 
said definitely that she hadn’t been mar- 
ried to the man Prentiss whose widow 
she professed to be? And, run to 
ground, the rumor seemed to have the 
usual flimsy beginning. It was only 
that some unauthoritative gossip had 
said she thought, or she had heard from 
her cousin, who had gotten it from a 
woman who had met somebody travel- 
ing in Switzerland In short, the 





whole thing rested upon the most col- 
lapsible foundation. 
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“And I am sure her manner of living 
here is all that is discreet,” said Mrs. 
Brent handsomely. “We’ve asked her 
to read a paper before the Woman’s 
Tuesday Club, on the life of the Italian 
peasants ; she lived in Italy a long time. 
And it’s very likely 
she'll be asked to be- 
come a member. If 
that is done e 
And mother’s pause 
indicated that the 
final step in social re- 
habilitation had been 
taken by any fortu- 
nate female who was 
asked to join the. 
Woman’s Tuesday 
Club, 





She discovered him rambling through the streets of Salesport in 
comforiable conversation with Mrs. 


Nor was this the end of the reforms 
accomplished by Lucretia absent for 
which Lucretia present had wrought 
in vain. 

“Aren't you letting the peas go rather 
to waste this year?” inquired father, 
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after a stroll through the vegetable gar- 
den in mid-June. “I thought you al- 
ways canned a lot.” 

“I always have put up a lot,” ad- 
mitted mother. “But I’m not going to 
this year. I’ve been calculating the 
actual cost of the 
thing, and, _ really, 
John, it’s cheaper to 
buy them, even from 
one of those concerns 
that do only ‘home’ 
canning and preserv- 
ing. Of course, when 
Lucretia took the 
tone she did last year 
about it, she annoyed 
me so that I was pre- 
pared to go on can- 
ning and preserving 
till the An el Ga- 
briel’s trump, but 
why should one let 
one’s temper spoil 
one’s peace? I took 
a pencil and paper 
and did a little math- 
ematical computation. 
I don’t know why I 
shouldn’t count my 
time as worth some- 
thing.” 

She lcoked at fa- 
ther a little belliger- 
ently, and _ paused, 
and he murmured 
hastily that her time 
was worth more than 
any other woman’s 
whom he knew. Then 
she resumed: 

“Well, if I count 
Prentiss. my time as worth 

anything at all, it 
costs more to put up those peas than 
it costs to buy the finest French variety 
canned in glass. I'm still going to put 
up some things,” she added. “All the 


things that we do particularly well, or 
that we have family rules for.” 
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“T see,” said father slowly, and tried 
to feel broad-minded and progressive. 

September brought Lucretia home 
again. The family thought, rejoicingly, 
that it was in a condition to meet her 
most critical eye. It wondered a lit- 
tle why she came; had constructive so- 
cial work proved wearing? 

It happened that Lucretia arrived 
one Thursday. Mrs. Brent explained 
that Hester and the mill manager could 
not come up to dinner because it was 
Hester’s turn to feed the seven families 
on her block. She waited for the glad 
light of a reformer satisfied to flash 
upon Lucretia’s face. It did not. 

“Poor dear!” said Hester’s sister 
pityingly. “What a terrible bore! As 
if the mere fact that people are neigh- 
bors renders them interesting enough 
to share one’s home life with one!” 

“Oh!” said mother weakly. 

“What are you putting up just now?” 
inquired Lucretia. “Crab-apple jelly 
and grape and quince, I suppose? I 
want you to let me plunge right in with 
you. Make lots this fall, will you? 
And let me learn all the mysteries.” 

Mrs. Brent explained that we live in 
an industrial age, and that most of the 
old home products are now manufac- 
tured in factories especially equipped 
for the purpose. A home kitchen, she 
pointed out as well as she could re- 
member the phrasing, was in no way 
equipped to compete with the factory. 

Lucretia did not even blush. Instead, 
she looked coldly and confusingly at 
her mother, and remarked: 

“T don’t see how you can possibly 
risk those bought goods. The founda- 
tion of most of them is carrots. The 
flavorings are variations of coal tar, 
and as for the coloring ws 

Words failed her. Words also for- 





tunately failed her mother, or there 
might have been some slight family un- 
pleasantness. 

But it was after she had gone down 
toward the works to meet her father, 
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for the purpose of walking home with 
him, and had discovered him rambling 
through the streets of Salesport in com- 
fortable conversation with Mrs. Pren- 
tiss, that her astonishment voiced itself 
the most unflatteringly. 

“What on earth you can see in that 
woman!” she cried accusingly to her 
parent. “Oh, I’m not asking any ques- 
tions about her career—that doesn’t in- 
terest me! But there is an unmistaka- 
ble stamp about her, an air, a touch of 
vulgarity. Really, I am perfectly as- 
tonished !” 

So were they, and they read her a 
lecture on Christian charity, by which 
she was not in the least impressed. 

“Will you tell me what’s the matter 
with Lucretia?’ Hester asked her 
mother one morning. “She’s just as in- 
sufferably priggish and reactionary as 
she was insufferably liberal and pro- 
gressive a year ago. I don’t understand 
her.” 

“She gave me fits,” said Abbie, “for 
smoking a sweet-fern cigarette.” 

“She did quite right,” declared Mrs. 
Brent, quite vigorously. 

“Humph! She used to smoke real 
ones herself when she first came back 
from college,” Abbie justified herself. 
“And, what’s more, she’s put away that 
Chinese coat of hers and those Turkish 
trousers in a box that she has labeled 
‘For church charades and theatricals.’ ” 

“For church ” Hester could not 
go on with it. “Mother, what has hap- 
pened to her?” 

Mrs. Brent smiled placidly. 

“Lucretia,” she said, “has met the 
universal stabilizer. She asked Grand- 
ma Hoskins last night to knit a pair 
of red worsted slippers to fit a ten-and- 
a-half foot, and she has told her fa- 
ther that the Reverend Hugh Foster 
will call upon him from New York on 
Saturday.” 

“Oh!” cried Hester, as one who sees 
a great light. “The universal stabi- 
lizer !” 
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Scene: A doctor’s office. A frail little cripple, with his love for the brave 
things of life, throws a new light upon the troubles of Mabel Whitridge. 








N Doctor Horace Bond’s waiting 
rooms, health and disease hob- 
nobbed with each other, his patients 

supplying the one element, his decora- 
tions the other. On the chairs and 
sofas sat the sick and the timid, the men 
and women at whose vitals gnawed that 
which would finally consume the living 
tissues and send their spiritual sparks 
adrift again upon the cosmic winds; 
the men and women whose hearts were 
sapped with fear, with ennui, or with 
egotism. And facing them on every 
hand were reminders of the strength 
and vigor that abides in the world. The 
pictures upon the walls were of sheer 
mountain heights, all unpolluted pine 
and snow, of rivers speaking breadth 
and calm and essential peace; or they 
were of cowboys, poised for feats as 
delicate as daring; of Indians, tall and 
straight, beside their tepees; of farm- 
ers tossing hay upon great wains. 
There were the antlers of great deer 
above the door and the mantelpiece; 
there were rugs of fur and skin upon 
the floor; there were tusks of ivory 
upon the shelves; and there were shells 
of strange and beautiful fishes in the 
cabinets. The tables were littered with 
the customary assortment of maga- 
zines—customary as to their number 
and effect, that is. Examined, they 
were all found to be periodicals of out- 
door life or naturalists’ pamphlets. To 
wait an hour in the rooms was to be 


invited—almost coerced—into thoughts 
of health and all the splendid occupa- 
tions of health. 

Doctor Bond, however, was no psy- 
chologist, and he had not furnished his 
reception rooms with an eye toward 
their subtle reaction upon the minds of 
his patients. He merely loved the life 
of the woods and the streams, the oc- 
cupation of the camper and the natu- 
ralist, with a fervor only second to that 
which he felt for his profession. All 
his holidays were spent in the wilder- 
ness; and the waiting rooms were 
rather his overflow museum than his de- 
liberate and studied effort to influence 
the thoughts of his sick, his nearly sick, 
his imaginedly sick, and all the others 
who thronged his office. 

Mabel Whitridge, arriving early one 
morning for a consultation, spoke ac- 
rimoniously to Miss Boardman, the 
nurse. 

“It’s a perfect nuisance,’ she de- 
clared, “the way one has to wait here! 
I came a whole hour before office time 
this morning, in order to escape that 
dreadful interminable period of watch- 
ing other people go in with their colds 
and their stomachs and their headaches. 
And now you tell me that he is out on 
a consultation, and may not be back 
until an hour later than usual!” 

“Doctor is very busy,” conceded Miss 
Boardman, in a tone of meek pride. “I 
really think sometimes that he'll have 
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to give up all his private practice and 
do just consultation work i 

“Give up his private practice!” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Whitridge, in an outraged 
voice. “What a preposterous notion! 
What do you expect us to do? Die, 
so that he may go off consulting about 
a lot of strangers? Nonsense!” 

Miss Boardman smiled cannily and 
slipped away. She had given the lady 
a fright ¢hat might take her mind from 
her immediate grievance. Mabel sat 
down and glared about the familiar 
room. She had known it all her life. 
Seldom did an illness put her into her 
bed, and make her realize the frailty of 
strength, the precariousness of health. 
Almost always a visit to Doctor Bond's 
office sufficed to cure her of her little 
ills—her colds, her headaches, the cin- 
ders imbedded in her eye after a jour- 
ney, the wounds made by the too play- 
ful teeth of her terrier. 

She sat scowling at a picture upon 
the wall opposite her, her gray eyes 
brooding, her full, mutinous, red lips set 
in-a curve of determination. 

“T won’t! I won’t!” she told the pic- 
ture, without seeing it. “With Charlie 
openly neglecting me Oh, I won’t! 
If Doctor Horace tells me it is so, I 
shall tell him that I won’t endure it! 
I won't! I won't! And then he can 
either save me—or he can take all the 
risks upon his own head, for I will not 
bear Charles Whitridge a child! After 
the way 

The door opened, and Miss Board- 
man, with her murmurs about the doc- 
tor’s consultation, ushered a tall, thin, 
haunted-looking man into the room. 
He sank down in the nearest chair and 
wiped his forehead, damp in spite of 
the January cold. He looked at Mabel 
without seeing her, and she looked at 
him with the dislike, and distaste it is 
only human to feel for one’s fellow 
vaiters in a physician’s office. What 
germs, she wondered scornfully, besides 
those of craven fear, did that specimen 
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of the race bear about with him? How 
she hated a coward! Charlie, now, 
whatever his faults, was a gay and gal- 
lant soul when it came to personal dan- 
ger. When he had had that hurry call 
to the hospital last year, to be operated 
upon for appendicitis, how contagious 
had been his confidence, how hearten- 
ing his buoyant belief that disaster was 
impossible! 

More patients were coming in, the 
whole crew of them—women with eyes 
possessed of nameless anxieties, men 
wheezing with the winter’s bronchial 
ills—loathsome, all of them! MWhy did 
not people who were ill—really ill— 
stay at home and keep their miserable 
ailments from offending the eyes of the 
community? Then she had the grace 
to smile at her own ill temper. After 
all, it was a doctor’s office. 

She nodded briefly to a woman whom 
she knew, and buried herself in a travel 
magazine. She could prescribe for fat 
Dolly Wardman! “Dismiss two maids 
aud a motor, do your own upstairs 
work, and walk.” That was the regi- 
men Dolly needed. And there came 
Reynolds Lawrence, with his harassed 
eyes and his fretful mouth. She bowed 
to him above the pages of her maga- 
zine. What did he conceive to be the 
matter with him? She knew what it 
really was—a New [ngland conscience 
forever at his shoulder, whispering to 
him about the folly of the New York 
standard of spending. Why did he not 
simply try to live within his income, 
instead of forever futilely trying to 
expand the income to meet his living 
expenses, and becoming insomniac over 
the failure? 

Thank Heaven, Charlie had the 
sound sense to manage his affairs so 
that it was never necessary for him to 
go about looking like a man with death 

“and creditors at his elbows! Charlie! 
But Her face darkened again. 

“Never, never, never!’ she said to 

herself. 
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And here came Clarice Winslow, in 
her sentimental black and her sentimen- 
tal golden hair—the very illustration of 
a Victorian poem, “At His Grave.” 
Clarice could not deceive her, Mabel 
Whitridge! She came to consult with 
Horace Bond as sentimental women 
were everlastingly going to consult with 
their clergymen or their physicians— 
just as an outlet for their own over- 
weening egoism and vanity. Heavens, 
how tired a_healthy-minded doctor 


Faget tl ‘Do you know,’’ she almost whispered, ‘‘that 


there’s a verse printed on that picture ?”’ 


must grow of the whole set of his fe- 
male patients! She supposed, for that 
matter, that Horace Bond would take 
it upon himself to feel some weariness 
with her point of view. He would prob- 
ably presume to classify her with those 
women who did not want children for 
very shallowness of nature—for van- 
ity, for fear, for inability to sacrifice. 
Well—he would have to think what he 
pleased about her, ascribe her unwill- 
ingness as he would! She could not 
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talk about Charlie to any man, not even 
to the doctor who knew them both so 
well. He would have to think what he 
pleased 

Who on earth was this dreadful old 
Jewish-peddler sort of person? It did 
seem as if Horace might manage to 
keep persons like that for the hospital 
clinic! But that was one of the most 
trying features of waiting in Doctor 
Bond’s reception rooms—one was li- 
able to see emissaries from the districts 
of life from which one was usually 
guarded with care. A dreadful, bent, 
patched, poor old man! Yet—when 
one looked at him—what a head, what 
a face! What dignity in the brow, 
what wisdom in the eyes, what serenity 
about the whole gray-bearded face! 
Where—out of what volume of rab- 
binical lore—had that old man learned 
the lesson that to accept life is to con- 
quer it? And why should that phrase 
come to her mind? 

Dolly, who couldn’t keep still to save 
her silly life, was fiddling with the 
magazines on the table. Now she was 
looking at that quite atrocious paint- 
ing on the wall—the one that had al- 
ways puzzled Mabel. How could Hor- 


ace Bond, who knew good painting 
when he saw it, who, if he could not 
afford to buy good paintings, at least 


need have no bad about him—how 
could Horace Bond endure that stupid 
narrative, that allegory of a picture? 
It was\of a bleak moor in—No Man’s 
Land, she supposed! The air was 
heavy with threatening snow. A beg- 
gar, ragged, filthy, decrepit, had halted 
in his crippled progress across the heath 
and from an almost empty pouch was 
drawing bread to share with a wretch 
yet more dismal than himself, cowering 
for shelter beneath a sort of hedge. 
Was it Horace’s idea that in some dark 
way this was symbolic of life? She 
didn’t know. What she did know was 
that it was the only depressing piece 
of furniture in the room, and that it 
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inevitably attracted the eyes of the 
waiters. 

Dolly came to her now. 

“Did you know,” she almost whis- 
pered, as if she were in a house of 
mourning, ‘that there’s a verse printed 
on that picture? I never looked at it 
closely before.” 

“T never noticed it,” said Mabel. 

She wasn’t interested in the verse, 
but she wanted to escape Dolly, so she 
arose and crossed the room. Yes, true 
enough, there were four lines written in 
by the same hand.that had signed the 
painting with a flourish: 

Emperors have lived in purple pomp and 
splendor, 

Died with bishops near, their going forth to 
bless— 

Died, nor left the world more wise or strong 
or tender. 

Emperors have 
done less. 

“Less than what?” she asked herself 
impatiently. “Oh, less than the filthy 
beggar man? Well, what of it? No 
one expects much of emperors € 

Down the corridor there was a stir. 
Every one looked up. Had Doctor 
Bond come in at last? But no; Miss 
Boardman merely ushered into the wait- 
ing room another patient—another 
pair of patients, perhaps. 

One was a child, a boy of six or 
seven years. He had a sharp-pointed, 
eager little face, with dark eyes looking 
out brightly from too deep a setting 
beneath his forehead. He swung him- 
self along on a crutch, his right leg 
hanging stiffly from above the knee. 
His little dark-blue overcoat was 
shabby, and the heavy shoes he wore 
had been mended more than once. The 
woman with him—his mother, by the 
look of adoring anxiety deep-graved 
into her patient, cold face—was too 
thinly dressed for so cold a day. 

“Oh, mother!” cried the boy, in a 
delighted childish treble, catching a 
glimpse of the deer antlers. “What 
are they?” 
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“Oh, and there’s another! Mother, did Doctor Bond shoot them?’ ‘‘Yes, dear. You 
She looked apologetically toward all the self-absorbed 
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mustn’t talk so loud, Dick. You'll disturb the ladies and gentlemen who are reading.’’ 
faces, and besought forbearance for her sick little boy. 52 
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She answered him a low voice, tak- 
ing off his overcoat meantime. But 
he did not know the dismal etiquette 
of the physician's waiting room, and his 
treble rang out, shrill and unabashed: 

“Oh, and there’s another! Mother, 
did Doctor Bond shoot them?” 

“T guess so, dearie.” 

“Oh, mother! Can I have 
when I’m a big boy?” 

She nodded, and the child went on, 
gallant and afire with the dream of 
prowess: 

“T’ll climb mountains like that one, 
shan’t I, mother? My leg will be all 
well then, won’t it? ’ 

“Yes, dear. You mustn’t talk so loud, 
Dick. You'll disturb the ladies and 
gentlemen who are reading.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to disturb them.” 

He whispered shrilly and looked 
around upon them for a minute. But 
they were uninteresting compared to 
the wonders on the walls and in the 
cabinet. He climbed up beside his 
mother on the sofa and asked her a 
thousand questions, first in a whisper, 
and then, gradually, as his excitement 
mounted, in the clear, penetrating voice 
of childhood. She looked apologetically 
toward all the self-absorbed faces. She 
besought forbearance for her sick little 
boy—sick by the sunken brightness of 
his eyes, by the waxen transparency of 
his skin, by the pinched nostrils, by the 
blue tinge of his lips. Sick, but all 
ignorant of sickness. In his heart there 
was no interest in himself and his ail- 
ment. He had thought only for the 
brave things of life—for the mountains 
to climb, for the ambuscaded enemies 
to kill, for the high pines and the clean 
silver waters. 

“You can’t climb the mountain with 
me, mother,” he piped, pointing to the 
great peak that hung on Doctor Bond’s 
wall. “But you shall live in a cottage 
there”—it was a valley to which he 
pointed, broad and calm and green, 
with a placid river flowing leisurely 


a gun 


~from Clarice. 


through it—‘and I’ll bring home ven- 
ison for you to cook, and fish from 
the river. And I'll kill the Indians who 
live in the mountains, so they can never 
come down and kill you with toma- 
hawks.” 

He put his arms—such puny little 
arms, with such unchildlike little claws 
of hands—close about her neck and 
hugged her. For an instant it seemed 
as if her face were about to drop the 
mask of bravery. But she swallowed 
hard, and smiled and said again: 

“Yes, dear.” 

“A widow,” said Mabel to herself. 
“Truly a widow—with one child. She’s 
of a different school of widowhood 
She doesn’t come to tell 
Horace Bond how fond and _ faithful 
is her memory. How she loves the 
boy! Her only child x 

“And I can ride bucking horses, too, 
can’t I, mother? When the doctor has 
cured me? And go over falls in birch- 
bark canoes ‘i 

“S-sh, dear! Not quite so loud. 
Some of the ladies and gentlemen are 
reading.” 

Down the corridor again came the 
sound of opening and shutting doors. 
Doctor Bond’s voice boomed heartily 
along the air. The patients all bright- 
ened. They looked doubtfully at one 
another—hostilely. You now—and 
you—were you going to take all day 
to describe your miserable and negli- 
gible symptoms? 

Miss Boardman came in, with that 
look on her pale, meek face of having 
just had a moment’s intercourse with 
air and sunshine and the spirit of life 
which she always wore when the doc- 
tor came home. Mabel, in the assur- 
ance of her youth and beauty, glanced 
at her a little contemptuously. Had 
the woman no vitality of her own? 
How dreadful always to be but an 
empty vessel until some other person- 
ality filled one! That mother, now— 
that widowed mother—what was she 
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**Wait a minute!’’ she said. 
one else have my turn. 
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“Oh, Miss Boardman—let some 
I—I’m all right. I 


don’t need to see the doctor.”’ 


going to do when the little brave, prat- 
tling creature upon her lap no longer 
filled her days and nights with love and 
joy and sharp anxieties? Would she 
be empty—a vase set aside upon a 
shelf? Was there no fullness of being 
except as one was needed ? 

Miss Boardman came straight to- 
ward her. She rose to follow her into 
the consulting room, but the little nurse 
shook her head. 

“Doctor Bond wants to know, Mrs. 


Whitridge, if you will let Mrs. Nesbit 
and her little boy come in first? Mrs. 
Nesbit”—she whispered—‘is employed 
in an office, and she has to get back 
as soon as possible.” 

“Of course,” said Mabel promptly, 
and submitted almost with pleasure to 
the scowls of all who were to follow 
her, and who saw in her easy yielding 
of place the delaying of their own hour. 
The widow thanked her, and the little 
boy thanked her. 
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“T’ll shoot you a deer, too,” he told 
her, as he limped away after his mother. 

Mabel’s heart stirred curiously. 

“It’s just heartbreaking, Mrs. Whit- 
ridge,” murmured Miss Boardman, re- 
turning from piloting the pair to the 
consulting room. “She’s just wrapped 
up in that little fellow—he’s all she’s 
got left. And—it’s tuberculosis of the 
joints. I guess there’s not a particle of 
hope for him. Isn’t he cute, with his 
talk about what he is going to do when 
he grows a man? Nothing for him but 
guns and bows and arrows and cow- 
boying, and all that. Of course, she’d 
be better off without him—she’d have 
only herself to look out for then 

“How can you possibly say such a 
thing as that?” cried Mabel, one vio- 
lent wave of protest. 

Miss Boardman turned mildly of- 
fended eyes upon her. 

“Anyway, it’s true. A child—espe- 
cially a boy—is an awful responsibility 
for a working woman. And she never 
had much comfort with her husband.” 

“What’s the use in -working,” de- 
manded Mabel fiercely, “if everything 
is taken away that is worth working 
for? And if her husband left her 
something to love and to work for 

3ut the telephone took Miss Board- 
man and her astonished eyes away. 
Mabel’s own eyes were turned upon 
herself with almost equal astonishment. 

By and by the nurse was summoned 
to the consulting room. She came back 
with the little Nesbit boy by the hand. 
The mother waited for a final word 
with the doctor. 

“Mustn’t ever shoot anything I don’t 
need for food,” the lad was saying, 
“except it is bears or tigers or some- 
thing like that. Something that would 
hurt my mother if I didn’t put them 
out of the way. The doctor’s going 
to lend me his rifle when I go away to 
the mountains £ 

After a while the mother came in. 
Her face was white with the whiteness 
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of death. Her eyes were the eyes of 
a creature stabbed to the heart. But 


she forced her lips into a smile as she 
took the little boy’s hand. 
she said again to 


“Thank you,” 
Mabel. 
Mrs. Whitridge arose impulsively. 
“Wait a minute!” she said. “Oh, 
Miss Boardman—let some one else 
have my turn. I—TI’m all right. I 
don’t need to see the doctor. I have 
my car outside, Mrs. Nesbit. I'll take 
you wherever you are going. Tell me” 
—she breathed the question in the 
mother’s ear as the boy limped ahead 
of them down the hall toward the door 
—‘“what did the doctor say?” 
“The only hope,” said the mother, 
forming the words very precisely, “the 
only possible hope—and such a slen- 
der one at that—lies in the things I 
can’t give him.” She swayed for a 
second, and Mabel put her arm about 
her. The child hobbled quickly on to 
examine a pair of crossed scimitars 
near the door. “I Oh, my boy! 
My sweet little generous, brave boy! 
It—truly, madam—lI don’t know your 
name—it’s not only my own empty 
life I think I can’t bear. But—he 
would be so brave—he would have 
such a gift for the world! And, ah, 
he has a right to his life!” 
“S-sh!” crooned Mabel soothingly. 
“He’s going to have a chance. He is 
going to have his chance! Don’t look 
at me as if you thought me crazy. I 
owe it to him. I—I can’t explain. But 
I owe it to him. A right to life—a 
gift to the world Did you ever 
notice,” she added irrelevantly, through 
sudden tears, “that silly doggerel on 
that bad painting in the office? 
“Emperors have lived in purple pomp and 
splendor, 

Died with bishops near, their going forth 
to bless— 

Died, nor left the world more wise or strong 
or tender. 


Emperors have lived, and all their reigns 
done less.” 
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“You're skinny. You’re almost ugly!’’ That’s 
what he said when he proposed to her. 








BOUT the time I began to display 
exaggerated ribbon bows on my 
hair and infatuated masculine 

beaux at my heels, my brother Jack 
initiated me into the mysteries of a 
man’s viewpoint, without which, he ex- 
plained, the best-bred girl in the world 
was apt to make the fifty-eighth variety 
of fool of herself. 

This thoughtfulness on Jack’s part 
was the culmination of intimate years 
during which we had loved and hated 
each other in true brotherly and sisterly 
fashion. Jack was telling me only the 
other morning that he distinctly remem- 
bers pleading with God, one night some 
twenty years ago, to let me die before 
another dawn. I presume this was only 
a natural craving for pickles after too 
many cloying sweets. Probably this 
theory also accounts for the fact that, 
upon certain occasions, he compelled me 
to bait my own bent pins and, later on, 
to take everything off my hooks with- 
out squirming—everything but eels, 
which seem to demand not only a man’s 
viewpoint, but a man’s mighty right 
arm, 

I suppose, in this sophisticated age, 
it is necessary for a man to have at least 
one redeeming vice. Jack’s happens to 
be an unchristian passion for teasing me 
about being f—stout! All these years 
I have suffered in writhing silence, re- 
alizing that possibly I was saving him 
from chewing tobacco or forging checks 
or eloping with another man’s wife. 


_ unbearable. 


This belief has sustained me through 
trials that otherwise would have been 
Because of certain face- 
tious sporting editors who feature every 
promising—white—pugilist, that boy 
has actually made me hate my name— 
Hope! 

To make it worse, father aids and 
abets him. Mother insists that I am 
just plump; that father and Jack are 
so indecently proud of me they can’t 
bear to have me spoiled by vanity. Van- 
ity! Mother is a darling, but you can’t 
trust your own family when it comes 
to looks. Haven’t I repeatedly made 
Jack believe that he was the grandest- 
looking chap I knew? And this in the 
teeth of the fact that his hair is so red 
and his face so aggressively freckled 
that the bureau of combustibles has 
warned him against anything but the 
coolest blues and greens! And, further 
to prove my point, there is Selma 
3rownell, whose face was so horribly 
disfigured in that automobile accident. 
Didn’t her little daughter climb into 
her lap every morning and tell her how 
lovely she was? Selma told: me that 
herself, while scalding tears poured 
across the drawn and livid scars. 

However, had it not been for one of 
Jack’s teasing tantrums, which came 
upon him the night Dick Dorsey left for 
the West, I tremble to think what my 
destiny might have been. 

We were finishing our after-dinner 
coffee on the side veranda when Dick 
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“It’s the only thing I can tell you, Hope,’’ he said slowly. 


walked in, unannounced. The first 
glance into his white face warned me 
that something was wrong. His fea- 
tures bore a writhing expression, as if 
they were being punished by some in- 
ward force. My suspicions were con- 
firmed when he abstractedly refused fa- 
ther’s proffered cigar. 

“Come down to the lake with me, 
Dick,” I suggested casually, as soon as 
I decently could. ‘I’ve left my sweater 
in the canoe.” 

We really needed no excuse other 
than the enchanting night, white be- 
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neath the moon 
that hung full in 
the blue chandelier 
of heaven. 

Out of compli- 
ment to father, 
and, incidentally, 
to Dick, who was 
the landscape ar- 
chitect, mother and 
I always refer to 
our little pond as 
“the lake.” Father 
insisted that 
mother and I 
should havea 
proper “setting,” 
so he brought Dick 
up from New 
York and spent 
one entire summer 
sitting on the ve- 
randa drawing 
checks, while Dick 
transformed our 
ugly gnarled oid 
hillside into a for- 
mal garden, which 
they subsequently 
furnished with 
marbles _ brought 
from the ends of 
the world, and 
garnished with 
shrubs that nobody 
had ever heard of 
before. They built a lake, piped the 
water from the old canal to the spouting 
mouths of gargoyles and mermaids, 
stocked it with fish, perfumed it with 
water flowers, dotted it with rocky 
islands, spun tiny rustic bridges here 
and there, and plunged a comic-opera 
summerhouse down in the middle. Fa- 
ther dotes on scenic effects. When he 
first conceived the idea of remodeling 
nature, Jack said that, in-order to pro- 
vide a proper setting for me, father 
would have to import a young moun- 
tain range. Wasn’t that mean? 
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After our garden was finished, the 
neighbors kept Dick busy for a year, 
sO we saw him almost as much as ever. 
I had never known him to be so per- 
turbed as when he walked into the ve- 
randa that evening. 

It is all very well for congenital 
spinsters to pretend ignorance of a 
man’s affection until that revealing mo- 
ment when he kneels before them. For 
weeks, Dick had been dropping in al- 
most every evening, and sending me 
flowers upon every possible occasion. 
At first, these fragrant thermometers 
had taken the form of pure unemotional 
lilies of the valley; then they deepened 
into intimate violets; and finally burst 
into a passion of flaming red roses. So, 
as we strolled in silence, stopping now 
and then to sniff some velvet bloom, to 
harken to the night choir, or to gaze 
at the bowllike lake brimming with sil- 
ver water, my warning feminine instinct 
set my heart to beating furiously. 


When we reached the boathouse, 


Dick shoved a canoe into the water, 
dropped into it, and motioned me to fol- 


low. I crumpled back against the cush- 
ions, glad that his arms had been busy 
steadying the boat. We drifted out into 
the perfumed silence, listening to the 
water gurgle about the paddle and 
watching the house lights winking slyly 
at us through the intervening shrub- 
bery. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said 
Dick, his eyes like dim stars as he 
gazed across at me. 

“T wasn’t thinking—I was listening 
to the drowsy birds up there in their 
little green bungalows,” I confessed. 

“Bungalows should always be green,” 
he reflected, “with red-tiled roofs and 
red-tiled porches and white-graveled 
walks a4 

“And a rough-hewn fireplace in a big 
homy living room, and a blue-and-white 
kitchen with a chimney cupboard and a 
settle-———” 
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“And a golden finch in a wooden cage 
in a latticed window,” he prompted. 

“With red geraniums blooming their 
very hearts out for the sun,” I finished 
tremblingly. ; 

Dick was silent for a moment; then 
he sighed and sent the canoe plunging 
toward the summerhouse in the cen- 
ter of the lake. At the landing, he 
leaped ashore and coaxed me to follow. 

“Come, Hope!” he begged. “I have 
something to tell you, and I want to tell 
it here.” 

I could distinguish his face, still pale, 
with his thatch of black hair pushed 
from his brow and his features more 
determined than ever. I found refuge 
upon the narrow seat that clung to the 
rustic, vine-hung walls of the little pa- 
vilion. 

Dick stood resolutely before me, with 
arms firmly locked across his breast. 

“This afternoon I had a telegram 
from a chap in Nebraska, asking me to 
join him in a park job out there,” he 
began. “It’s the chance of my life. I 
had to reply at once, so I wired my ac- 
ceptance. I leave to-morrow.” 

“So you came to tell me good-by!” 
I heard myself exclaiming in an unfa- 
miliar voice. 

After a moment, his answer reached 
me, seemingly from far away. 

“It’s the only thing I can tell you, 
Hope,” he said slowly. 

He stood so near me that I could 
have touched him with my outstretched 
hand. His eyes burned down into mine, 
but across his breast his arms were still 
folded unwaveringly. At that moment, 
I felt a chill settle like a shroud upon 
the joyous, pulsing girlhood within me, 
and I shivered. 

“You understand, Hope, don’t you?” 
he urged. “It’s all I can tell you— 
without breaking the rules of the 
game.” 

“Of course you’re coming back?” 
My heart stood still while I waited. 

“Not if I can help it,” he said, lean- 
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ing toward me until I felt his sleeve 
trembling against my shoulder. “I 
think it’s good-by for good.” 

I realized in that moment what it 
meant to be a woman, whose role from 
Alpha to Omega always has been and 
always will be that of silence before 
the closed lips of the man she loves. 
He did not love me! The thought 
fanned my bruised pride into white an- 
ger. I, Hope de Rouville, whose every 
wish had been gratified since I could 
lisp, stood impotent before an unmoved 
man. In my desperate chagrin, I 
laughed aloud. 

“You seem not to be taking my de- 
parture seriously, at any rate,” he re- 
proved, striding back and forth before 
me. 

“Why should I, when you seem de- 
termined to go and remain away?” I 
answered: lightly. ‘You 
what you choose to do. 
reason why.’ ” 

“*Mine but to do and die,” he 
quoted, pausing near me. “But don’t 
you believe for a minute that [ always 
do what I want to do, little comrade! If 
I did—— Well, it’s got to be good- 
by, Hope! It had better be now.” He 
grasped my hand and wrung it till it 
ached. “Good-by!” he whispered. 

“Good-by, Dick!” I answered. 

Even then he made no move to go, 
but stood with my hand in his, look- 
ing down into my face, then out upon 
the landscape he had made. 

“Yes,” he said finally, as if he had 
forgotten me altogether, “this is your 
proper setting; your father knows.” 

Without another word, he started for 
the canoe. 

“T shall stay out a little longer, Dick. 
You'll want to stop at the house to tell 
the rest good-by. Send 
me.” 


always do 
‘Mine not to 


Jack after 

{ heard the water gurgle about his 
retreating paddle. A perfumed breeze 
brought the murmurings of drowsy 
birds from their lofty green bunga- 
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lows. 
upon the graveled path ashore. 


Silence. Indistinct footsteps 


Silence 
again. Dick was gone! 

After an eternity came a yodeling 
call from the landing. There was a 
splash, a shadow moving swiftly to- 
ward me, and Jack, in high glee, was 
groping for my left hand. 

“Where’s the diamond circlet?” he 
demanded, exploring my engagement 
finger. 

“The very idea!” I scolded. “There 
is no diamond circlet! There never 
will be! Dick and I have been just 
friends—and Dick has gone.” 

Jack dropped to the bench beside me, 
expressing his amazement in a low 
whistle. 

“Now, kid sister, tell me—what’s the 
game?” he coaxed. 

“Truly, Jackie, there is no game,” 
I explained. “There’s nothing to tell 
—nothing to conceal.” 

Suddenly the little brother I had 
played with grew into a serious, ques- 
tioning, jealous man. His face was 
only a blur, but I knew that little 
bunches of muscle were gathering om- 
inously along his jaw. Just as I was 
about to throw my arms about him and 
sob out all the miserable ache in my 
heart, I heard a premonitory chuckle. 

“Jack,” I gasped, “if you love me 
just a little bit, please be a good, kind 
little brother, and don’t tease!” 

But my appeal was in vain. After 
one sharp look into my face, he went 
on remorselessly : 

“So he couldn’t stand for the corn- 
fed effect, eh? Well, if he’s so blamed 
fussy, we'll keep the White Hope in 
our own family, where she’s appreci- 
ated.” 

“You don’t suppose that’s the rea- 
son?” I gasped. 

“Sure!” he assented. “What else 
could it be? You’re too husky. If 
you ever hope to get married, you'll 
have to go to Africa, where wives are 
bought by the pound. Even then, you 
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wouldn’t be able to tell whether you 
were being selected for a mate or a 
meal. Dick’s probably looking for 
some willowy wisp of a woman he could 
toss out of the window, if he wanted 
to. You’d better write to the dame 
who swims through the mags in 
tights. You could come out here 
after dark. The literature would 
come in plain sealed envelopes, you 
know.” 

“You’re a brute, and I hate you!” 

I cried, stamping my foot and dash- 
ing for the canoe. 

Jack followed, and as soon as we 
were away from the landing, he 
began acting clownish, as he used 
to do when I was having a tooth 
pulled. He always seemed to think 
nothing hurt me if I laughed. 

Between the summerhouse and 
the landing, I became a fatalist. We 
were simply not 
predestined to a 
watery grave. 
While I silently 
prayed for his 
tormenting 
spirit to be 
spent, he sat 
groaning with 
each _herculean 
stroke, gasping 
for breath, and 
tearing off his 
collar, pretend- 
ing I was so 
heavy he 
couldn’t budge 
the canoe. I 
don’t know how 
he ever held it 
back as he did. 

At the land- 
ing, I jumped 
ashore and ran 
toward the 
house through 
an aisle of spite- 
ful rosebushes 


“Shame on you!’’ he jeered. 
No man’s worth that much grief. 


that clutched my gown and tore my 
hands. I flew to my room and locked 
the door. Presently I héard Jack’s voice 
rumbling seriously down in the living 
room. Occasionally it was punctuated 





| 
I 
Cut it out! 


“Writhing on the floor! 
Bah!’ 
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About that time, father became 
dreadfully worried over business. 
Mother said he wasn’t sleeping, and 
coaxed him to run off on a little trip 
and take me along for company. Fa- 
ther fell in with the idea without much 
fuss, which was unusual. Mother said 
it wouldn’t do me any harm, either— 
that it might improve my appetite. She 
recommended an ocean voyage. 
terribly worried. After all my sacri- 
fices that had reduced me so _ beauti- 
fully, I couldn’t think of going away 
where I would get all built up again, 
even for father. If Dick should ever 
come back—which I doubted, because 
I hadn’t answered one of his letters— 
I was determined that he should see 
me just as I was, and realize fully what 
he had lost. 

One evening, I stole off down to the 
lake alone, hoping to be able to think 
a way out of going without being un- 
just to father. I was sitting in the 
pergola, watching the sun drowse off 
behind the trees, leaving sky and water 
blushing from his good-night kiss, when 
I heard Jack coming down the path be- 
hind me. Since that humiliating night 
when he had been so brutal, I hadn’t 
been very sweet to him, so I pretended 
not to hear. He stopped beside me, 
and when I got good and ready, I 
looked up. It wasn’t Jack—it 
Dick! 

“Dick Dorsey!” I gasped. 

When I tried to rise, I fell back 
weakly upon the bench. My heart flut- 
tered queerly, and my head began one 
of those swirling flights into space that 
I was beginning to experience so often. 

“Hope! What’s the matter?” he 
cried. “What in the world has hap- 
pened to you?” He devoured every 
trembling inch of me with horrified 
eyes. 

“Why, nothing has happened,” I fal- 
tered. “Seeing you is like looking at 
a ghost! I never expected to see you 
again, you know.” 


I was 


was 
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“No wonder you didn’t answer my 
letters!” he said. “But why in thun- 
der didn’t somebody write me that you 
were ill?” he demanded angrily. 

“But I’ve not been ill,” I insisted 
calmly. 

Then it 
startled. 

“Haven't been ill!” he scoffed. 
look as if you'd had typhoid! You look 
starved. If I didn’t know you were 
a rich man’s daughter, I’d carry you 
to the nearest restaurant and feed you 
up on milk and eggs.” 

“You can take a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink,” | 
back. “Have I really changed? 
I thinner—or what?” 

“Hope de Rouville, you little simple- 
ton, have-—-you—been—reducing ?” 

I nodded. 

“Then you haven’t been ill or wor- 
ried or unhappy ?” 

I laughed teasingly, but I felt the 
blood stinging my cheeks. 

“Then you have accomplished all this 
yourself, with malice aforethought and 
with no interference from your devoted 
family ?” he queried incredulously. 

I caught a faint sneer in his tone. 

“All myself,” I answered proudly. 
“Don’t you think my slimness becom- 
ing?” I coaxed. 

“Becoming!” he exclaimed wrath- 
fully, savagely flinging a handful of 
pebbles into the lake. “You've ruined 
yourself! You’ve destroyed your 
greatest beauty! You’ve turned every 
curve into an angle! You look years 
older.” He was in a rage. ‘“You’re 
skinny—you’re almost ugly!” He cov- 
ered his face with his hands as if try- 
ing to blot out the vision of me as I 
was while he recalled the memory of 
me as I had been. “What do your peo- 
ple say?” he asked fmally, and as if 
the entire proceeding were beyond his 
understanding. 

“They’re just horrid. Not one of 
them will admit that I’ve lost an ounce, 


was Dick’s turn to be 


“You 


flung 


Am 
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after all my 
work and sac- 
rifice! Father 
has been so 
worried * about 
his own af- 
fairs, and 
mother has 
been so wor- 
ried about 
him, that no- 
body has paid 
any attention 
te me.”: i 
pouted. “And 
now that we’ve 
persuaded fa- 
ther to go ona 
voyage, I sup- 
pose I'll have 
to give in and 
go—and_ salt 
air makes me 
ravenous!” 
Dick sat 
down beside 
me, and began 
stripping 
leaves from a 
vine that hung 
near by. He 
looked very se- 
rious as he 
c o ntemplated 
me with lifted 
chin and. nar- 
rowed eyes. 
The long, firm 
sweep of his 
jaw took away my breath. Presently 
he took a cigar from his pocket and 
began worrying it between his lips. He 
became so aggressively masculine that I 
found it safer not to look at him. 
“Well, this settles it,” he said quietly. 
“I’m going up to the house and tell 
your father that in the light of recent 
events I have become convinced of my 


decent satisfaction. 


ability to care for you better on my 
little salary than he can with all his 
5 
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‘Thank Heaven!’’ he exclaimed, wringing Dick’s hand with fperfectly in- 
“Dick, dear chap, you’ve saved our lives!’’ 


wealth. I can at least buy enough for 
you to eat, and, by Jove, I can make 
you eat it, which, it seems, is more 
than he can do! I went away with- 
out a word because I wasn’t sure you 
cared, and I couldn’t bring myself to 
ask you to try to care, and to leave all’ 
this’—he swept the surrounding acres 
with a broad gesture—‘“just for me— 
and a bungalow. But now He 
paused and bent toward me. 
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“A green bungalow, with a red-tiled 
roof and a red-tiled porch and a white- 
graveled walk?” I whispered softly. 

“And a rough-hewn fireplace in a 
big homy living room. Oh, Hope, dar- 
ling—will you?” 

Isn’t it just like a man to ask a 
question and then absolutely prevent 
your answering? Then, just as I 


thought I was going to die of happi- 
ness, I heard Jack chuckling behind 
us! 

“Jack,” I began confusedly, bravely 
meeting the wicked gleam in his eyes, 
as soon as I can coax back some of 
my fatal beauty, and get a little flesh 
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on my bones, I’m going to marry Dick 
and live in a bungalow, where you can’t~ 
ever tease me again!” 

“Thank Heaven!” he _ exclaimed, 
wringing Dick’s hand with perfectly in- 
decent satisfaction. “Dick, dear chap, 
you've saved our lives!” 

“Jack de  Rouville, aren’t you 
ashamed?” I could have wept with 
humiliation. 

“Poof!” he mocked, and wafted me 
a saucy kiss. Turning to Dick, he said: 
“Old man, some day I'll tell you what 
she was doing down in the library one 
night when you were away !” 

Wasn’t that horrid? 


a Tee 


WINGS 
EAVE my little soul free, free, 
You who love me true; 
Touch will break its tiny wings, 
Even touch of you. 


Soft with love of you it beats; 


, 


Low it calls your name; 
All your kisses treasured up 
Make its mounting flame. 


See how shy and wild it is! 
Bolt and bar it shuns. 

It will never keep the paths 
Of these sober ones! 


How it flutters, darts, and flies, 
How it mounts and sings! 

Ah, they’re easiest tq crush, 
Little souls with wings! 


Even chains of gold are chains. 
Let it, then, fly free; 

Do not seek to bind it fast, 
You who care for me. 


Do not seek to set it tasks, 
You who love me true; 
Touch would break its tiny wings, 
Even touch of you. 
Mary Caro_yn DAVIES. 
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VICTOR PERARD 


A Humorous Story of Three Young Conspirators 


ICKY OSTENDORFF, whose 
given name and temperament 
were heirlooms from his moth- 

er’s side of the family, sat on the Os- 
tendorff front step—there was only 
one—gazing, without particular inter- 
est, to where Lisette Romaine, pru- 
dently seated on a _ round, knitted 
mat, was taking the air of Diamond 
Terrace on her own doorstep; without 
particular interest, and yet, as he gazed, 
there germinated within him an inspi- 
ration so deliriously Napoleonic that 
the sourball he had been sucking with 
scientific economy suddenly began re- 
volving at sinfully wasteful speed. 

Micky’s gaze became abstracted. He 
let it rest on the billboard that treated 
the terrace’s single line of houses to a 
perennial pictorial feast, and saved the 
vista from being a hummocky and not 
overly tidy lot. 

As if there had been black art in that 


gaze, two pairs of hands appeared over 
the top of the billboard, clutching at the 
edge. Two pairs of legs followed, at 
angles more aspiring than any achieved 
by the burlesque-show ladies on the 
red-and-blue poster below. A moment 
later, “Puds” Magee and “Skinny” 
Lennert, between whom existed a con- 
siderable disparity of weight, demon- 
strated a well-known law of physics by 
dangling a moment, dropping and ar- 
riving on the ground simultaneously. 

They straightened, faced Micky, and 
saluted. 

ap 
crisply. 

“General!” echoed Puds. 

General Micky Ostendorff—if a fa- 
ther at the front doesn’t constitute you 
general of your neighborhood army, 
what does?—General Ostendorff rose 
and approached his officers. 

“H’are you, captain? H’are you, 


generai!” hailed Skinny 
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colonel?” Then, after a swift, stra- 
tegic glance up to where Lisette still 
decorated the Romaine front step, he 
hissed: “Zounds!” 

“Zounds!” Puds and Skinny hissed 
back. 

It was the countersign, the indispen- 
sable prelude to every cabal, conspiracy, 
or secret machination whatever. It was 
an introductory dash of spice in the 
cooking up of every maneuver. At 
times it was even hissed just for prac- 
tice and the sound of it. Micky was 
under the impression that it was a really 
wicked word. With his chin on the gal- 
lery rail of the People’s Theater, he 
had heard the villain of a fancy-cos- 
tume melodrama deliver it in a hiss that 
was still Micky’s distant goal and 
standard. 

Puds and Skinny trembled with joy 
and approval as Micky whispered his 
staggeringly reckless project of kidnap- 
ing the French queen and imprisoning 
her in the old tool shanty at the far end 
of the lot; an undertaking at once so 
delicate and momentous that, for fear 
of blabbers, not another member of the 
army was to be let in on it. 

Fate was true to her graceful little 
habit of playing into the hands of the 
audacious. Even as the plotters’ fore- 
heads touched, Mrs. Romaine thrust 
her pretty, dark head out of the parlor 
window and handed Lisette a basket. 

““She’s goin’ to the store!” breathed 
Micky. 

The conspirators crossed over and 
disposed themselves, with seeming en- 
nui, on the Ostendorff steps as Lisette 
approached, gently swinging her basket. 
Midway, just as she was crossing to 
the billboard side of the terrace, 
Mommy White called her back by mak- 
ing a great to-do with her knuckles on 
her dusty show window, and then came 
hobbling to the door with a peppermint 
drop. Excepting to Lisette, Mommy 
White had never been known to give 
anybody anything for nothing, ever. 
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“Them’s five for a cent!” piped 
Mommy White, and hobbled back into 
her store again, her tight little false 
curls bobbing. Mommy White had a 
fascinating voice of infinite variety, 
with cracks in it. 

The reason Lisette crossed at 
Mommy White’s was because she hadn’t 
been allowed to speak to Micky Osten- 
dorff since Herman Ostendorff and 
Christopher Romaine, a week before 
they had departed to fight for the coun- 
tries of their birth, had come publicly 
to words and blows, so that it had been 
necessary for their wives to flutter 
through the cheering crowd and bear 
them home. And now Lisette didn’t 
have the heart to cut Micky as she 
brushed by his very doorstep. On the 
other side of the street, she could really 
pretend she hadn’t seen him. 

“"Lo, ’Zette!” Skinny called across 
offhandedly. 


“*Lo, ’Zette!”’ sounded Puds’ flat 
echo. 
“Hello! Hello!” Lisette looked 


straight ahead. Nobody else was out 
except fat Mrs. Levy, energetically 
sweeping her pavement, and Mr. Kelly, 
returning from work with his lunch 
kettle at four in the afternoon, because 
he started in the morning before the 
sun did. Oh, yes, and, down at the cor- 
ner, Mr. Simmins, rubbing his big, 
knotty hands thoughtfully, or as a sub- 
stitute for thought, and leaning against 
the iron electric-light pole. 

Of course, they all spoke to her. You 
would sooner have thought of passing 
the governor by without speaking, if 
you knew him, than Lisette. Mre Levy 
clucked distressedly when Lisette re- 
plied no, they hadn’t heard from her 
father for almost a month now, and Mr. 
Kelly slowed down so he could stroke 
her wonderful, long hair with his hard 
hand before he crossed over to his 
house. That cascade of hair, which 
seemed to Mr. Kelly even a lovelier 
gold than the gold of the beer in his 
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kettle at noon, made Lisette’s eyes all 
the darker, and so her face the more 
delicately pale. 

Mr. Simmins spoke to her in his usual 
way, just by gazing at her and opening 
his mouth rather wide in a staccato, 
goatlike giggle. He put out a great 
hand, as if he wanted, more than any- 
thing else in the world, to touch her 
hair as Mr. Kelly had done, and then 
pulled it back guiltily, with another 
giggle. 

“How do you do, Mr. Simmins?” re- 
plied Lisette, with the special kind of 
smile that she saved for him. 

Most people thought Mr. Simmins 
wasn’t right in his head. But he was 
very strong, and could lift a barrel of 
ashes as easily as most men lift a basket 
of potatoes, although one of his shoul- 
ders was higher than the other and he 
dragged his feet when he walked, per- 
haps because they were as heavy as 
they looked. He had spaces, mostly, 
instead of teeth, and his face was by no 
means pretty, and half his clothes were 
entirely too big for him and half were 
entisely too small, because men like Mr. 
Simmins, to whom the neighborhood 
gives its very oldest clothes, are always 
odd sizes. 

If you wanted Mr. Simmins to do 
some work for you, you came to the 
front door to see if he was leaning 
against the electric-light pole—to see if 
he was in his office, as it were. Lisette 
seemed to be about the only one who 
knew he was all right in his mind, even 
though he did sleep in different out-o’- 
the-way corners and hardly ever talked. 
And somehow he knew that Lisette 
was the only one, and he appreciated 
it. 

Fate reéntered just as Lisette dis- 
appeared around the end of the bill- 
board; fate, in the ample shape of 
Micky’s mother. 

“Micky,” she said, looming suddenly 
in the doorway, “go down to Boggseses 
an’ get me a quarter pound o’ butter 


an’ five cents’ worth av his onions. An’ 
mind ye don’t do what ye done yistid- 
day, an’ bring me home a skinny box 
av Lillian Roostles instead o’ me 
change. An’ now shake yer feet, an’ 
don’t be all day over it, because I need 
thim onions immedjitly.” 

“Yes’m!” Micky chirped, with un- 
natural alacrity. “C’m’ on, fellows! 
C’m’ on aroun’ to Boggseses wi’ me!” 

The three of them hurried down the 
street, moving in single file close to the 
billboard, as abductors of queens would, 
of course, move. Just before they 
reached the corner, Micky was brought 
up. short with sudden doubt. 

“Who goes there?” he hissed suspi- 
ciously over his shoulder. 

“Zounds!” chanted Puds and Skinny. 

“Forward march!” commanded their 
general, reassured, and they rounded 
the corner, pausing only long enough to 
line up in front of Mr. Simmins, level 
forefingers at him, and go, “Bang! 
Bang!” Mr. Simmins, comfortable 
against his pole, and quite used to being 
executed as a spy, gazed after them 
with no particular expression. 

“Boggseses”—which, when you were 
used to it, really came trippingly on the 
tongue—was, naturally, the name of 
Mr. Boggs’ grocery store. Mr. Boggs 
was waiting on Lisette. If she had been 
a queen, he couldn’t have done it with 
more of an air. Lisette read off the 
items on her list one by one, and one 
by one Mr. Boggs brought them and 
jigsawed them expertly into her basket, 
with a bow and a smile and a deferen- 
tial flourish. Lisette seemed to be en- 
joying it hugely, and so did Mr. Boggs. 
Mr. Boggs was a sandy-haired man, 
who more than made up in length what 
he lacked in width, and he generally 
looked at you, with his arms crossed 
and his chin on his necktie and his 
tongue in his cheek, as if he were just 
about to say something very wise, only 
nobody so far had actually caught him 
saying it. Micky took counsel with his 
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‘*Micky Ostendorf!’ cried Lisette. 


**You—you—— 








Why, I don’t believe there’s any 


owl in there “at all!’ 


faithful officers behind: a briny mack- 
erel barrel. 

“Youse two start her over t’ the tool 
house, while I’m buyin’ the butter ’n’ 
onions,” he instructed in an abductor’s 
whisper. ‘She ain't allowed to speak 
to me, so she won’t come if I’m with 
you. Tell her you got somep’n’ over 
there you want to show her.” 

“What ?” 

“Anything. A owl. Zounds!” 

“Zounds!” came back the double 
whisper, and Micky strolled over alone 
to the counter. Puds and Skinny were 
just outside—to the casual observer ab- 
sorbedly studying “Cracked eggs ther- 
teen sents a duzzen” in Mr. Boggs’ 
jagged, but unashamed, handwriting— 
when Lisette came out with her loaded 
basket. 

“Here’s Lisette!” said Skinny, with 
a remarkable show of surprise. 


“Let’s show her,’ said Puds. 

“Show me what?” Lisette asked. 

“What we got locked in the empty 
tool house over’n the lot,’ explained 
Skinny. 

“Yeh,” affirmed Puds mysteriously. 
“Alive!” 

The French queen was plainly ex- 
cited. 

“IT have to 
home,” she said. 
show me?” 

“That'll be too late,” said Puds. 

“Why ?” 

Puds looked at Skinny. 

“We’re goin’ to let it go,” explained 
that more resourceful conspirator. “It 
can’t live more’n three hours in a tool 
house, so we're goin’ to let it escape 
again.” 

“But I have to take these things home. 
‘Mother’s in a hurry. What is it?” 


take these groceries 
“And then will you 


’ 
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“A owl. 
nose.” 

“An’ whiskers,” 
spired. 

“An’ it can’t see in the daytime on 
account of its eyes is too big,’ Skinny 
added. 

“Oh! But—but why can’t I run 
home with this basket and run right 
back, and then see it?” 

“It’s li’ble to be dead by ‘at time. It 
on’y takes a minute for ’em to die after 
they once start. You wouldn’t want us 
to kill it, would you?” 

“Oh, goodness, no!” cried Lisette. 
“It might have children somewhere!’ 

“We'd be murderers!” shuddered 
Puds. 

They had touched the puissant string. 

“I'll go,” said Lisette. “It'll on’y 
take a minute.” 

They crossed the street and entered 
the lot through a long gap in the board- 
ing, Lisette carrying her basket care- 
fully. Micky, a bag under each arm, 
slipped out of the store and followed 
at a wary distance, his eyes fixed on the 
bow of Lisette’s sash. That sash was 
scarlet, and the bow was three-quarters 
way around, but Lisette had any num- 


A owl with—without any 


tempted Puds, in- 


ber of sashes, and her mother had any * 


number of clever ways of fixing them. 
Just as Lisette’s father used to work 
miracles with potatoes and onions and 
left-over meat in the kitchen of the 
Original French Restaurant, before he 
had gone away to war, Lisette’s mother 
could evolve wonderful, expensive- 
looking sashes out of an unimportant 
length of common muslin or gingham. 

“Tt won’t bite, will it?” Lisette asked 
timidly, as they approached the tumble- 
down shack. 

“Not in the daytime,” Skinny assured 
her. “It’s as much afraid of you as 
what you are of it in the daytime.” 

“More,” supplemented Puds, with a 
lightning glance over his shoulder. 

Micky signaled to him with the bag 
of onions not to do that again. 
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The door of the tool house was really 
one whole side of it on hinges. There 
was only one fastening—a heavy pad- 
lock on the outside, with a rusty key 
protruding from the lock. The reason 
why this key had not been removed 
and lost during countless games of 
“cops ’n’ robbers” and “prisoner 0’ 
war” was the simple one that it had 
somehow become irremovable. Skinny 
tugged at this key till it gave a squeak 
of surrender; the padlock sprang open, 
and the door swung outward a little 
way on its creaky hinges. Only black- 
ness inside. Lisette stepped back, with 
a delicious shiver. 

“T’m afraid!” 

“Hah, hah! You better be afraid, 
queen! Your time has came, so pre- 
pare to die!” 

The speaker of the above words was 
none other than General Micky Osten- 
dorff. As Lisette whirled around, he 
confronted her, with arms folded on 
his chest and a perfect expression of 
triumph contorting his face. He had 
deposited his butter and onions on the 
ground. 

“Zounds!” sounded Puds and Skinny 
grimly. 

“Micky Ostendorff!” cried Lisette. 
“You—you Why, I don’t b’lieve 
there’s any owl in there at all!” 

The conspirators laughed hoarsely. 

“Owl!” mocked their leader. “I 
guess you don’t know a plot when you 
see one. In with her, men!” And, as 
he swgng wide the door, Skinny and 
Puds “in’d with her” with such sud- 
den vigor that by the time the flimsy 
door was slammed to again, the French 
queen was sitting bewildered on the 
dusty floor of the dark tool house, in 
the midst of her strewn groceries. She 
scrambled wrathfully to her feet and 
beat on the door. 

“Micky! Micky! Let me out! I 
have to take these things home. Moth- 
er'll be worried! Let me out, do you 
hear? You're bad boys, to do this, and 
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if you don’t let me out right away, I'll 
—l’ll tell on you! Micky?’ 

For all answer there was a pound- 
ing, a snap. They had closed the rusty 
padlock. She was a locked-in! There 
was something of fear now in the puny 
beating of her fists against the door. 

“Micky! Boys! I can’t see in 
here!” 

Puds glanced apprehensively at the 
terrace’s row of second-story win- 
dows, visible above the top of the bill- 
board. Evidently no one had seen. 

“Gees!” he muttered. ‘We better 
not—we better not keep her in long.” 

“What’s you afraid of?” taunted 
Micky. “All’s fair in love ’n’ war. 
We'll make’ her take the oath of ’legi- 
ance. If she takes the oath of ’legiance, 
she won’t be the French queen any 
more.” 

“That’s right. She’ll be impeached,” 
said Skinny, who was good on history. 

Micky rapped sharply on the door 
with his knuckles. 

“Listen, French queen!” he called in 
a strained voice that was a compromise 
between a whisper and a shout. “You 
got jes’ one chancet to excape the giller- 
teen. You got to take the oath o’ ’le- 
giance. You got to say, ‘Herray for 
the Germans an’ down with the AI- 
leys!” 

He listened. 
tened. 

“You let me out! You better let me 
out!” came a stifled voice from behind 
the door. ° 

“Say it!” 

“She’s sayin’, 
French!’ ” 


Puds and Skinny lis- 


the 


‘Herray for 
whispered Puds. 
Micky rapped again. 
“You better had!” he called threat- 
eningly. Then his voice grew wheed- 


ling: “Jes’ say, ‘Herray for the Ger- 
mans,’ an’ we'll let you out. You don’t 
ha’ to say, ‘Down with the Alleys!’ ” 
“She’s sayin’, ‘Herray for the 
French!” reported Puds, whose ears 
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seemed to be the sharpest. She’s 
keepin’ on sayin’ it over ’n’ over.” 

Micky cast a worried eye down at 
the butter and onions. 

“T got to take them things home,” 
he said, and then suddenly put on his 
stiffest military air. “Captain, colonel, 
I’ll leave youse two here on guard. 
She'll be willin’ to take the oath o’ 
‘legiance by the time I get back, all 
right.” He moved off, till a disquieting 
thought stopped him. “Maybe she'll 
start yellin’.” 

“Not Lisette,” said Puds. “She’d be 
afraid o’ gettin’ us in trouble.” 

The tool house was nearer the upper 
end of the terrace, so Micky went home 
around that way, slipping out of the lot 
where some boards had been stove in 
at the terrace corner. As he passed 
Lisette’s house, Mrs. Romaine came to 
the door and looked anxiously down the 
street, so anxiously that Micky knew it 
was not the first time she had come out 
to look. He hurried on, for he saw his 
mother at his own door, also looking 
down in the direction of Boggseses. 
Something told Micky that the expres- 
sion on her face would be not exactly 
one of anxiety. She turned sharply 
when she heard him. He was right 
about the expression. 

“Well, will ye plaze to tell me what 
new rigamarole way this is av com- 
in’ home, after I told you I was in a 
hurry for thim onions?” 

Micky saw that she had it in for him. 
He wondered how it would be to ex- 
plain about the abduction. But you can 
never tell about women, least of all 
those in your own family. In their 
limited vision, a bag of onions at any 
moment is likely to loom larger than the 
incarceration of an enemy’s queen. 

“T come through the lot,” said Micky, 
and cautiously handed up the groceries. 

His innocent expression did not be- 
tray a preparedness to dodge a light- 
ning cuff any more than Mrs. Osten- 
dorff’s expressionless face indicated a 
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readiness to let one fly. But fly one 
did, and Micky dodged with an alacrity 
that fooled the swooping hand by a full 
half inch. Mrs. Ostendorff smiled a 
one-sided smile of grim portent. She 
never missed twice in succession. 

“How about me change?” she in- 
quired in a voice of extreme mildness. 

“Yes’m,” said Micky faintly. 

He dug it slowly out of his pocket 
and handed it up. Mrs. Ostendorff, 
with a woman’s fine disregard for the 
ethics of sport, caught hold of hand and 
all. Two sounding clouts found their 
mark before Micky pulled free. 

“Now mebbe you'll dodge next 
time!” his mother threw over her shoul- 
der loftily, as she withdrew. 

Micky hurried back toward the royal 
house of detention. Mrs. Romaine 
passed him, walking fast, conquering an 
instinctive movement of her lips which 
had been about to put a question to 
this son of the man who had attacked 
her husband. 

“Heck!” thought Micky. 


“She’s go- 
in’ to Boggseses, an’ she can see us from 
there.” 

That big gap in the boarding, oppo- 
site Boggseses, gave a fine view of the 


lot. Micky sprinted. 

Puds and Skinny were faithfully on 
guard. They seemed to be listening to 
whatever was going on inside the tool 
house. Micky, at the upper end of the 
lot, stuffed his mouth with fingers and 
blew two penetrating blasts, then sig- 
naled violently to the startled sentries. 
They came running. Micky explained, 
and drew them onto the terrace, out of 
view of Boggseses, just as Mrs, Ro- 
maine entered the store. 

“She’s cryin’ in there,” 
Skinny. 

“Tow, like,” said Puds. 

They looked at each other. Some- 
thing seemed to be on their minds. 

“We—we tried to leave her out,” 
stammered Puds. “On’y we couldn’t 
turn the key. It’s stuck.” 


reported 


Their general fixed them with a ter- 
rible eye. 

“Treason!” he hissed. 

“Was not!” protested Skinny. “She’s 
cryin’ in there, Micky, I tell you. Trea- 
son nothin’. Zounds! The key’s stuck, 
Micky—what’ll we do?” 

Micky reconnoitered. 

“Here comes her mother out o’ Bogg- 
seses. Soon’s she gets out o’ sight, /’l 
go down an’ leave her out.” 

“But you can’t open it!” 

“Maybe you can’t! Traitors can’t 
open nothin’. Cheese it!” 

The three of them ducked into the 
lot again just as Mrs. Romaine ap- 
peared at the lower end of the terrace 
and stood there undecidedly, with a 
hand at: her throat. 

The key really was stuck. Micky 
wrestled with it frantically while a 
quiet, steady sobbing came from behind 
the locked door. 

“Don’t do that. We'll get you out!” 
he panted, and worked at the thing with 
both hands and all the muscles of his 
body. There was a ringing snap, and 
Micky was staring stupidly at the rusty 
fragment of key in his fingers. 

“Gees!” breathed Puds and Skinny 
together. 

“It broke,” said Micky needlessly. 

Lisette’s low sobs filled the fright- 
ened spaces of their council of war. 
They decided to disperse, each to his 
home, and return with what implements 
of forcible entry they could lay hands 
on quickest. Before they hurried off, 
each called a word of cheer to the 
French queen, crying in the dark among 
her groceries. Puds was the last. 

“Th’ ain’t nothin’ to cry about,” he 
consoled, his own voice none too steady. 
“We're goin’ to get you out, ’Zette. We 
didn’t—we didn’t mean to.” 

A moment more of lingering might 
have been fatal. ‘Second-story win+ 
dows, barometers of agitation, were 
rattling up all along the terrace; the 
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street below the thrust-out heads was 
alive with excitement. A murmuring 
crowd surrounded Mrs. Romaine. Li- 
sette’s mother was speaking loud and 
queerly, as if everything were all one 
sentence. Micky’s mother, her eyes al- 
most as wild as Mrs. Romaine’s, was on 
the doorstep when Micky slid past into 
the house. She stopped him by the 
back slack of his blouse. 
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“Micky! Have ye seen any sign av 
little Lisette Romaine?” 

Micky tugged. 

“Ma’am? No’m. Why?” 

“She was sent to the store this hour 
ago, an’ that’s the last was seen av her. 
That child was niver one to linger by 
the way, an’ Mr. Boggs says she started 
for home as soon as ever she'd her lit- 
tle basket filled. Micky, if annythin’s 

happened to that little gurrl 

Her father may be an assaultin’ 

vagabone, but if ever there was one 

av God’s sweet angels on earth sg 
“Aw, mom, she’s all right! Jes’ 
because she Why, J been late 

comin’ home from the store, ain’t I, 

an’ nothin’ ever 

“You! An’ is it that ye’re com- 
parin’ yourself to that , ee. 
Ostendorff substituted a_ scornful 
Amazonian push for the end of the 
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She stopped him by the back slack of his blouse. ‘‘Micky! Have ye seen any sign av 


little Lisette 


Romaine ?”’ 
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sentence, and Micky went sprawling. 
“You pick yourself up an’ go help hunt 
for her. There’ll be no supper in this 
house to-night till that child’s heard 
from. Where are ye goin’? Is that 
the way out? Do ye hear what I’m 
after tellin you?” 

“Yes’m,” said Micky meekly, with a 
last despairing look at the narrow, red- 
carpeted hallway that led to hammers, 
chisels, and other liberators of captive 
queens. He walked out of the house 
again—slowly, till a twitch of his moth- 
er’s arm threatened another push—into 
the chattering street. Little girls were 
running to one another, noisy and big- 
eyed with the news that ’Zette Ro- 
maine had been stolen. Women in the 
overhead windows called down loudly 
for information, and were answered 
just as loudly from below. The men 
of the terrace, coming home from work, 
discussed it, with blazing eyes and oaths 
and clenched fists. Two policemen, 
from the dingy red brick district sta- 
tion house, were now in the thick of the 
crowd surrounding Mrs. 
They were asking her questions, and 
there was a look on their faces that 
meant business. Each of those police- 
men had ridden Lisette on his shoul- 
ders; each had given her balls confis- 
cated from boys on other streets; each 
knew in his heart that he was her fa- 
vorite policeman. 

A rich glow from the parting rays of 
the sun suffused the terrace. Micky 
made his way through the babbling, 
gesticulating groups, among which boys 
were darting like minnows in the weeds 
of a shallow stream. Some of them, 
including several high officers of his 
army, tried to detain him, but Micky, 
with an air of having to go somewhere, 
shook them off, and hurried till he 
found Puds at the broken place in the 
upper end of the billboard, where he 
could, almost literally, keep one eye on 
the lot and the other on the terrace. 
‘lis trouser pockets sagged and bristled 
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with loot from a rifled tool chest. He 
was decidedly more upset and nervous 
than becomes a good conspirator. 

“Micky, what'll we do?” he whis- 
pered hopelessly. ‘“There’s somebody 
always at the windows, an’ they’d see 
us, an’ there’s been a crowd outside 0’ 
Boggseses all the time, an’ they'd see 
us, an’ fellows are runnin’ across the 
lot, an’ Oh, gees, Micky, this is 
fierce !” 

Skinny joined them, the front of his 
blouse distorted by the outlines of a 
hatchet. Immediate action was out of 
the question. The trembling conspira- 
tors decided to disappear with their in- 
criminating hardware until it got dark. 
All three of them had seen the police- 
men; Skinny had heard Mr. Kelly men- 
tion lynching. 

So they missed the most gloriously 
hysterical two hours in all the terrace’s 
history—the crying, the shouting, the 
mad, continuous movement, the detec- 
tives from city hall. They missed the 
carrying out of Mr. Boggs’ sudden wild 
notion to rush through the tumultuous 
terrace, remembering, in loud, proclam- 
atory tones, that Lisette had talked to 
Mr. Simmins on the corner, and that 
Mr. Simmins had “kind of reached for 
her.” 

Some one remained cool enough to 
ask whether this was before or after 
Lisette had bought her groceries. Why, 
after; Mr. Boggs could pretty near 
swear. Yes, now he come to think of 
it, it was—after. 

So now the torch was applied; the 
crowd boiled into a mob, a mob with 
Mr. Simmins’ name frothing on its lips, 
with lust for his blood in its heart, 
with itching for his throat in its fin- 
gers. Of course they found him, for 
Mr. Simmins, though worried and puz- 
zled by the noise, did not know that the 
terrace had turned into a beast that it 
were well for him to hide from. They 
found him in circumstances terrible for 
Mr. Simmins. 
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At least that memorable incident of a 
memorable night was not lost to the 
conspirators. They had stolen back in 
the darkness and, climbing the board- 
ing at the end of the lot farthest from 
the terrace, crept the few yards to the 
tool house. The lot was almost pitch 
black. 

“‘Somebody’s tryin’ to open the door,” 
whispered Micky, fear knocking his 
knees. 

“Tt’s Mr. Simmins,” breathed Puds. 

Then the three of them remembered 
that the tool house was one of the 
places where Mr. Simmins slept. 

“He'll go away when he finds the 
key’s broke,” Skinny prayed. 

Perhaps it would have turned out 
that way if Mr. Simmins, mumbling to 
himself, hadn’t been answered by a very 
weak, far-away little voice: 

“Mr. Simmins! Oh, get me out!” 

Mr. Simmins took the padlock in his 
iron hand and gave it one twist, and it 
came apart. The mob descended on 
him just as he was lifting the French 
queen’s limp form from the floor. 

He gave them a wonderful fight. His 
long arms were steel flails, and his legs 
were as the legs of a mule. And all the 
time, besides the shouts and the weird, 
unnatural noises made by Mr. Sim- 
mins, there ascended that terrible, 
growling mob murmur that no stage 
manager will ever be able to counter- 
feit and would not dare to if he could. 
It would not do to think of what might 
have happened to Mr. Simmins there in 
the black lot if the policemen had not 
come panting up in time, with their 
clubs. 

As well as they could for the dark, 
the conspirators saw, and as well as 
they could for the strange pounding in 
their ears, they heard. And then they 
were left behind, with minds in a dazed, 
chaotic turmoil, while the shouts and 
that low, fearful muttering receded as 
Mr. Simmins was dragged out onto the 
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terrace and toward the patrol box 
around the corner. 

“We got to do it!” Micky kept re- 
peating, scarcely above his breath, mo- 
notonously. “We got to! We got to!” 

In the dark, there, they stood close, 
shivering in the hot night air. 

“Maybe Lisette won't tell,” Skinny 
said. 

“She can’t tell for a while, anyway,” 
chattered Puds. “She’s fainted—I 
heard ’em say so. Anyway, I’m—I’m 
too nervous to do it now. An’, any- 
way " 

Micky, as he turned on him, was al- 
most General Ostendorff again. 

“What if they hang him to-night?” 
he said. “We got to do it—men!” 

“They don’t hang ’em at night,” 
Skinny whispered, but the other two 
knew by his voice that he wasn’t sure. 

“We got to do it,” said Micky. “For- 
ward march!” 

The patrol box was an island in a 
restless, menacing sea. All the terrace 
was there, and from every point of the 
compass the rest of the city, it seemed, 
was being pulled toward the iron box 
that draws humans as a magnet draws 
needles. They were packed so tight 
that those whose arms weren't free 
couldn’t work them free, so tight as to 
be impenetrable except to a small boy 
with a purpose, or three of them. 

The patrol wagon was heard clang- 
ing around a corner as the mussed, 
but tremulously resolute, conspirators 
ceased burrowing and _ straightened 
about the legs of the surprised police- 
men. 

“Micky!” gasped his mother. She 
was in the tight inner circle that rep- 
resented the survival of the stalwart. 

Micky heard not. He was looking 
straight ahead; a gilt official button al- 
most touched his nose. He was salut- 





ing. Just behind him, Puds and Skinny 
were saluting. 

“Free that man!” commanded Micky 
loudly. 
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“Free that man!’? commanded Micky loudly 


“Free that man!” Puds and Skinny, 
behind him, echoed automatically. 

“Phwat the divil’s all this?” growled 
Mr. Flynn, one of Lisette’s policemen, 
who had the now dully quiescent Mr. 
Simmins by the coat collar. 

“Micky! Are ye crazy?” screamed 
his mother, clawing out after him from 
behind a broad blue back. 

“Free that man, an’ arrest us—we 
done it,” persisted Micky. 

“We done it,’”’ came the monotonous 
corroboration. 

“We, the undersigned, obducted the 
French queen, an’ the key busted in 
the lock, an’—an’ we couldn’t leave her 
out, but that wasn’t our fault, an’— 
an’ here’s the tools we was goin’ to bust 
open the door with, to prove it.” Gen- 


eral Ostendorff turned to his officers. 
“Mcn, show the tools!” 





“Howly Mary, ’tis a burglar’s kit they 
have!” exclaimed the fat policeman 
who was restraining Mrs. Ostendorff. 

“Micky!” wailed that bewildered 
lady. “Say ye’re lyin’!” 

“No, ma’am,” refused Micky levelly. 
“We followed her to Boggseses ’n’ ob- 
ducted her.” 

“We was on’y playin’, Mr. Flynn,” 
piped Puds, whose fund of fortitude 
seemed to be oozing. 

“It’s true,” said Mrs. Ostendorff 
limply. ‘“Didn’t he tell me he come 
through the lot when he was afther 
takin’ an hour to Oh, the re 

“T’'ll let no one go,” vowed Mr. Flynn 
disgustedly. “I'll take kids an’ all. Let 
the lieutenant listen to their tale.” 

There was a stir. The crowd was 
parting grudgingly to make a lane for 
a higher power in the land. 
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“Larry!” welcomed Mrs. Ostendorff 
in a great cry of relief. 

“Nora!” replied Patrol Sergeant To- 
bin, with as gallant a bow as ever was 
made in crowded quarters. 


If it were not quite another story, 


it might be fun telling how Herman Os- 
tendorff had had a dangerous rival 
when Nora Ostendorff was still Nora 
Moffatt. But, just the same, perhaps 
that explains why Sergeant Tobin, after 
they—especially Mrs. Ostendorff—had 
told him all about it, directed that the 
three boys and Mr. Simmins be taken 
before Lisette. So the crowd, consid- 
erably augmented and now almost a 
laughing crowd, flowed down the ter- 
race again and waited noisily until the 
news came from Romaines’ that there 
would be no arrests. 

Even the babies of the terrace stayed 
up till a scandalous hour that night. 
You couldn’t put a baby to bed with- 
out running the chance of missing 
something yourself, if only the inces- 
sant, intoxicating waterfall of sound 
that ensues when many talk and few 
listen. Everybody wanted to tell how 
Lisette, though she was still all a-trem- 
ble, wouldn’t tell anybody—not even 
her mother or the detectives—how it 
had happened—except that no, it wasn’t 
Mr. Simmins; it wasn’t Mr. Simmins! 
—until Micky and Puds and Skinny 
came with the policemen and said it was 
all right, she could tell. Or how Mrs. 
Ostendorff, whose Irish heart and nat- 
ural air of authority, had done most to 
comfort and protect Lisette’s mother 
during the torturing hours, now sat in 
Mrs. Romaine’s parlor and made her 
admit the foolishness of being enemies 
just because their husbands were, when 
they could be happily crying together 
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over their infrequent and meager let- 
ters. 

All of which, you must understand, 
was after Mr. Simmins, when they 
found out he was really a hero in dis- 
guise, as you might say, and tried to 
treat him accordingly, would have none 
of it, and ran off with his ridiculous 
‘giggle, and General Micky Ostendorff’s 
mother had humiliated that young com- 
mander by making him publicly apolo- 
gize to a common patrol sergeant for 
the unnecessary wear and tear on his 
patrol wagon. Then, keeping him as 
far ahead of her as her firm grasp of 
his ear would allow, she marched him 
home. 

Micky faced his mother in their tidy 
little parlor, and wondered almost dis- 
interestedly how it would come to him 
—whether it would be the strap or just 
the hairbrush. A fleeting look at her 
face told him it would be the strap, and 
he wished, with a strange, deep languor, 
that the operation might at least be post- 
poned. He felt as if He didn’t 
know just how he felt, but it seemed as 
if he wanted—wanted 

He saw the tears streaming down his 
mother’s face. 

“Micky!” she sobbed, and opened her 
arms wide. 

Then—and that, Micky knew now, 
was exactly what he had wanted—she 
fell upon her knees and gathered him 
to her great bosom with a hug that just 
seemed to melt him deliciously into 
quiet, luxurious tears. He wondered 
dreamily what she had to cry about, 
and why—as she kept telling him over 
and over—he was a brave man, a brave, 
brave hero, like his father. 

He wondered how Puds and Skinny 
were getting on. 
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The ‘‘dream’’ house turned out not as they planned it, but 
it suited interfering relatives who weren’t going to live in it. 











A. ty Jack!” cried Jill. 
Which wasn’t her name, but 


his was Jack, and so he called 

her Jill—a better reason for a name 

than most of us can boast, when you 
stop to think. 

“D-do you m-mean to say,” asked 

Jill, with the little stammer that joy- 

ful excitement always put into her 








voice, ““d-do you really mean that we'll 
be able to—to build our own h-house ?” 

It was dusk, and they were walking 
up the avenue. The .treet lights flared 
suddenly forth as if to show every line 
of his face to her searching gaze—the 
straight-seeing, honest eyes, the hu- 
mor-lined mouth, the square-cut chin. 

“T mean just that,” said Jack. “Now 
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that I’ve got this raise, I can manage it 
through the homestead. Sound good 
to you?” 

“O-o-h, Jack!” said Jill again. She 
walked at his side for half a block with 
no other comment than a happy whis- 
per of a laugh. It sounded just that 
good to Jill. 

In the soft spring dusk, the sky at 
the far end of the avenue showed 
through a glorified haze, the palest ap- 
ple green, with one glinting star the 
reach of a tall palm high. All up and 
down the street, the oaks loomed, 
black-branched and_ brooding, save 
where the arc lights flooded them with 
flickering gold and silver. And over 
the reaches of asphalt and car track, 
great glowing-eyed monsters of auto- 
mobiles and street cars drew near and 
swept past with the shriek of a horn, 
the clang of a bell. 

“I’ve always wanted to build a 
house,” said Jill, in her very happiest 
voice—the one she used to sing hymns 
with at church. “You know what they 
say about wise men and—and fools? 
Well, I don’t believe that, do you?” 

“T’ve never built before,” said Jack, 
“but I'm going to take my chance at it.” 
Which was his quiet way of saying that 
it was a thing he very much wanted 
to do. 

“Two things I’ve always wished,” 
said Jill; “wished them time and again 
on that very star up there. One of 
them was that I’d be engaged to a 
man named Jack—you’ve no idea how 
many girls like that name the best of all 
for a man—and I’ve always, always 
wished I could build my own house. 
I’ve built it out of clouds, out of sand, 
out of mail-order catalogues, out of 
plays I’ve seen. And now to think I’m 
going to build it out of lumber and 
bricks and windowpanes! What hap- 
pens first? Whom will you have to 
see? If we’re to be married in Octo- 
ber, when will they begin?” 

Her eyes were black with happiness, 
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her voice broke with excited laughter 
more than once, and she went up and 
down the curbings at each block end 
like a swirling leaf. 

On such a perfect night in April, to 
talk of home-building with Jack! This 
was such stuff as dreams were made 
of for Jill. The drifting scent of wis- 
taria, honey-sweet, and the siren call 
of a passing motor, wove themselves 
through the dream like gold threads 
through a bit of tapestry. 

Building a house of lumber and 
bricks and windowpanes is not, how- 
ever, entirely a thing of dreams. There 
are considerations that come with the 
bright light of day, as Jill found when 
the question of the lot arose. 

She had seen that lot in her dream 
with a friendly oak to shade the house 
from the afternoon sun, or a weeping 
willow, perhaps—a tall, graceful, sil- 
very-green one—or a magnolia 
But she decided against the magnolia, 
remembering that they were smutty 
things. But when the lot was finally 
chosen, there was not a tree within 
blocks of it other than the elm switches 
an enterprising realty company had 
planted along the sidewalk. 

Jill looked at them, and then stole 
a glance at Jack, and, because she saw 
that he was watching her out of the 
tail of his eye, she smiled cheerily. 

“You see,” said Jack, who under- 
stood that cheery smile and the wist- 
fulness behind it, “these lots are five 
hundred each. I can get two of them, 
on the corner. That will give us sixty 
feet front—room for a lawn. And 
property values are going up straight 
along out here, they say. What do you 
think ?” 

It was so evident what Jack thought, 
and the wisdom of the investment so 
stared her out of countenance, that it 
was impossible for Jill to hesitate. 

“Of course,” she said bravely. “And 





it will be fun to plant trees ourselves 
and watch them grow. 


We'll feel so 
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much more possessive then. And we'll 
be beautifying the city and all that, 
too.” 

Because she had such a habit of 
dreaming, she halfway shut her eyes 
and saw a garden spring up, with the 
magic swiftness with which a plant 
grows out of a conjurer’s hat. She had 
red and white ever-blooming roses 
trailing over the front gallery; by the 
back steps a Dorothy Perkins flung it- 
self across a trellis in an enthusiastic 
attempt to hide with its green drapery 
the unsightliness that back steps are 
prone to; a hedge of posteresque holly- 
hocks divided the front yard from the 
back; a weeping willow drooped as re- 
quired at one side of the steps; and a 
glory of golden nasturtiums trailed 
from innumerable window boxes. 

She woke with a start to the sound 
of Jack’s voice: 

“Mother was saying she thought it 
might be a good thing if we consulted 
Aunt Adeline about the plans. Aunt 
Adeline has had a great many houses 
built on her property, you know, and 
mother thought her advice might be 
useful.” 

“Why—yes,” said Jill. “It’s kind 
of her.” 

A pang of jealousy smote her at the 
suggestion. She had been thinking that 
just she and Jack would plan the house 
—that no one else should so much as 
see the plans until they were completed. 

“Mother was quite keen about the 
idea,” said Jack. By his manner, Jill 
knew that his mother had spoken of 
the matter more than once, and she 
knew how Jack hated to say no to any 
suggestion his mother had set her heart 
upon. She told herself that it was 
harder for Jack than it was for her, 
and so she brushed aside that warning 
jealousy. If she had heeded that jeal- 
ousy But she didn’t. 





“Tt was sweet of her to be so inter- 


ested,” she told Jack before another 
6 


thought swept her off on a wave of 
enthusiasm. 

“Who's to draw the plans, Jack? 
Does it take long? And will they draw 
them as we say—or just submit their 
plans and let us see whether it’s what 
we want?” 

“Tf I’m going to build a house,” said 
Jack, with the-masterful note of deci- 
sion in his voice that reassured her, 
“T’ll draw the plans, right enough. They 
can work out the details.” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Jill, “I’m so ex- 
cited! Let’s go home and draw the 
plans, Jack! My fingers are just itch- 
ing for a paper and pencil!” 

They itched to such purpose in the 
weeks that followed that plans enough 
for a model village were scattered 


through her books and the various com- 


partments of her foolish-looking, spin- 
dly-legged little lady’s desk. The table 
lamp in the library shed a rosy light 
over two bowed heads and the white- 
limned puzzles of the architect’s draw- 
ing. 

But Jack developed a disturbing trait 
—or so it seemed to Jill. When they 
bent their heads together—not too near 
together; that was apt to distract one’s 
attention from the matter in hand—and 
Jill would say: “Now about the dining 
room?” Jack was more than apt to 
answer: “You know, Jillikins, I’ve 
been thinking over what you said about 
having the dining room on the east side 
of the house, and Aunt Adeline sug- 
gests S 

Or perhaps it was the question of 
style they were debating. 

“T love these bungalows, Jack,” Jill 
would say. “Steam heat is heavenly 
and all that,‘ know, but I don’t like 
a raised house nearly as much as I 
do a bungalow—and we could manage 
the heating some other way.” 

“Well, honey, you have to live in the 
house, of course, but mother says this 
climate wasn’t meant for bungalows— 
ground’s too damp, and all that—and 
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it’s a cinch I’m not going to build a 
house that you'll get sick in!” 

It was amazing how stubborn a dear, 
lovable person like Jack could be, once 
he “got a notion into his head,” Jill 
found. 

When the news of the building went 
forth, Jack’s relatives bewildered Jill 
with their enthusiasm. His mother, 
whom Jill had made ready to adore, 
simply because she was Jack’s mother, 
called upon Jill forthwith, and that 
evening Jill was most subdued. It was 
an unusual mood for her, and Jack 
teased for an explanation. 

3 Of course, I’m all right, 
Jack. Don’t be a dear silly,” she in- 
sisted, but unthinkingly she betrayed 
the tenor of her thoughts. 

“Your mother—do you think she 
really approves of me? She’s so—so 
sensible—and somehow I think she’s 
afraid I’m not going to take good care 
of you——” 

“Not support me in the style I’ve 
been accustomed to, eh?” 

“Oh, Jack! Now, listen—seriously. 
She says”—-Jill rested a pink-tipped fin- 
ger on the central portion of the blue 
print unrolled on the table—‘“she says 
low ceilings are unhealthy; and that all 
these windows just mean sO many more 
curtains to catch dust—and germs; and 
with only one fireplace in the house, 
you’re sure to have colds—you always 
have such dreadful colds. I—] 
wouldn't for the world say anything 
about your mother that wasn’t lovely— 
I hope you know that, Jack—but to- 
day—well, you remember that song 
we heard at the Orpheum once—about 
poor John? Don’t you remember? 











“Then she shook her head, 
Looked at me and said: 
‘Poor John! Poor John!’ 
“Your mother made me think of that. 
I know she doesn’t approve of me, and 
she thinks all my ideas about the house 
are so silly 





Jack stopped her forcibly just here. 


How he did it is no concern of ours, 
but her hair was sadly mussed. 

“Your cousins, Hazel and Mary, 
were here to-day,” she told him an- 
other time. “They were so sweet about 
wanting to help me with the house. 
They said I just had to let them! Ha- 
zel’s studying architecture—did you 
know that?—and Mary wants to take 
up interior decoration, so that they can 
form a partnership. It’s interesting to 
meet girls who have ideas like that, 
isn’t it?’ There was a wistful note in 
Jill’s voice—a note that told of over- 
powering forces—that warned Jack. 

“Um-m, pretty bossy pair, those two. 
Have anything to say about what you’d 
decided on?” 

“Well, a little—that is, not much. 
They were really awfully sweet. But 
Hazel says whatever we do not to have 
a raised bungalow. She said it was a 
—well, a crime; that the liberties peo- 
ple are taking with architecture these 
days are something awful—unspeak: 
able, she said. She said that a raised 
cottage was a raised cottage, and a bun- 
galow was a bungalow—low down on 
the ground, just like it sounded—but 
that as for a raised bungalow—well, 
‘there ain’t no such animal.’” There 
was a hesitancy in Jill’s speech that 
barred it from real mirth. 

“Is that so? And what was Mary’s 
suggestion?” asked Jack. He _ had 
rather a predilection for a raised bun- 
galow, as being attractively arranged 
and permitting of steam heat at one and 
the same time. 

“Oh, Mary thought so, too. She 
looked awfully pretty, Jack. She had 
on the loveliest dull-blue dress with 
bead doodads for trimming; she always 
dresses beautifully. But, you know— 
she says the brown walls we were go- 
ing to have in the living room will be 
I can’t tell you just how she said 
it—she’s so much cleverer than I— 
but it was something about the effect 
of the walls on the moods of the people 























He maneuvered skillfully to get them out of the door ahead of Jill. 
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“You hang behind 


a bit,’’ he whispered. 


living in the house. Brown’s a very de- 
pressing color—that’s psychology, you 
know. And then she says, too, that it 
wouldn’t be a good background for pic- 
tures—that French gray or primrose 
yellow would be so much better—and 
that I must get cretonne to match——” 

Jill could almost have believed that 
the word Jack said under his breath 
wouldn't do to say out loud. She 
thought of the brown walls with re- 


gret; she had had an idea that they’d 
look nice with the dark woodwork. 

The helpful advice did not all come 
from Jack’s family, however. 

“Brother asked me to-day,” Jill told 
him one evening, “what homestead you 
were dealing with, Jack—if it was the 
Hibernia. I told him I didn’t know. 
Ts it?” 

“Happens to be,” said Jack suspi- 
ciously. “Why?” 
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“O-o-h, Jack!” There was woe un- 
speakable in Jill’s voice. “He says 
whatever you do not to have anything 
to do with them. Brother’s with a—a 
bonding company—whatever that is— 
and he knows of a case where the Hi- 
bernia just swindled a man dreadfully. 
It was in connection with another bond- 
ing company, he says—and Well, 
I never can remember business details, 
but brother says the Hibernia has J. 
Rufus Wallingford skinned a_ mile. 
Wallingford’s that man in the maga- 
zines who’s always cheating people out 
of their money, isn’t he? Isn’t there 
some way you can change, Jack? This 
is only May. You haven't settled ev- 
erything with them yet, have you?” 

When Jack told her that he had set- 
tled everything with them, after one 
moment of blank dismay she conquered 
herself for his sake. 

“Well, maybe—maybe they won’t be 
that way with you, Jack,” she said, 
bravely enough. 

It was surprising how many things 
they could make mistakes about in 
building a house. Some one was for- 
ever showing them the error of their 
ways, warning them to look out for 
this, to be sure not to do that; and the 
things most frequently condemned 
were always the very things Jill had 
set her heart upon. 

“Tt’s our house, Jack,” she wept upon 
one occasion. “If my ideas are silly— 
or inartistic—they’re my ideas. All 
those other people aren’t going to live 
in my house. Let them go build houses 
for themselves—and build it to suit 
themselves.” She mixed her pro- 
nouns somewhat just here, which is 
of no moment when you consider that 
she was right on the verge of a quarrel 
with Jack. “I want casement windows 
in my house. I don’t care if they do 
get broken every time the wind blows! 
I hope you can fix a little thing like a 
broken window fastening for me! I’d 
be ashamed to think I couldn’t darn 
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your socks or cook your dinner for you 
after we’re married, and I guess the 
other’s as much your part ss 

She broke down so completely at the 
suggestion of Jack’s failure to fulfill 
his part that she had to sob out her 
discomfiture against the shoulder of his 
coat. It was a coat not designed for 
that particular purpose, and the rough, 
prickly weave scratched her cheek and 
tickled her nose and forced composure 
upon her. She sat up and rubbed her 
nose aggrievedly. 

“I certainly will be glad when that 
old suit’s worn out,” she said. 

The plans for the house were like the 
course of true love, which never runs 
smooth, they say—and yet it always 
runs. 

June saw the preliminary red tape 
wound up. In the latter part of the 
month, Jill_realized a long-dreamed-ot 
thrill when the ground was broken. All 
disquieting influences swept away for 
the moment, she slipped her hand into 
Jack’s arm and treated herself to a 
dream or two, knowing by that uncanny 
instinct of lovers that Jack was doing 
the same. 

“It’s my house! It’s our home!” she 
hummed the words-to herself. If she 
had been a missal writer of long ago, 
she would have blazoned them in blue 
and crimson. 

July was a rainy month that year. 
Day after day the mornings mocked 
Jill with their cloudless turquoise skies, 
their floods of yellow sunlight ; for with 
the sun an hour from the zenith, clouds 
would gather—great thick clouds like 
the soiled scraps of cotton that catch 
between the cracks of the warehouse 
wharves on the levee. One on top of 
another they would pile, Jill’s lips curv- 
ing downward at the sight, and then 
would come a deluge that lasted on an 
average of five hours a day. 

What weather was that for house- 
building? 

Jill was busy, of course, with the 
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dressmaker, but she fcund time for 
worry. 

“Nothing to worry about,” said Jack. 
“It’s a good thing we started when we 
did. We've got time enough before 
October. Seems to me that’s a mighty 
long way off.” 

At which, of course, Jill would smile 
at him—Jill showed a dimple in a pink 
cheek when she smiled—and then they 
would talk of other things. 

And, sure enough, through August 
the work went on with reassuring 
swiftness. The sun blazed mercilessly 
down upon the city. When Jill went 
shopping, she walked upon asphalt that 
gave like putty beneath her feet, and 
she came home again with no color at 
all in her cheeks, and eyes that were 
black with fatigue and heavy-lidded 
from the glare. 

But what did that matter to her? 
She sang over her sewing; she an- 
swered Jack’s never-failing noonday 
call over the phone with laughter on 
her lips; and when her family teased 
her—as they always do in such affairs 
—she smiled at them serenely. What, 
indeed, did she care? Her house was 
almost built! 

She was to marry Jack on the twen- 
ty-first of October. 

“By the end of September,” she told 
herself, “the house will be done! Then 
we can plant some things—and see 
about the curtains—and the furniture.” 
She dwelt upon the prospect with de- 
light, as every other Jill does in her 
place. 

The house was completed by the 
twenty-first of September—exactly one 
month before the all-important date. 
Jack rang her up to tell her the good 
news, and the next day being Saturday, 
and a half holiday for him, they were 
to go up and gloat over it. 

“T pinch myself to remind me that 
it’s real—where I’m going and why,” 
she told Jack when he came for her. 

It was just such a queer prophetic 
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sort of day as frequently comes in the 
last week of September. An elusive 
suggestion of gray days hung in the 
air, although the sky was blue and the 
sun quite warm—unpleasantly warm, 
if one stayed in it too long. 

“It’s a day just made for us,” 
laughed Jill, “to tell us of the winter 
evenings coming, when we’ll sit down 
in front of that lovely fireplace 

“Storm in the gulf. Warnings are 
out,” said Jack. “It’s supposed to be 
headed this way. That east wind’s a 
pretty sure sign.” 

For the space of a minute Jill’s gay- 
ety was quenched. 

“IT hate storms!” she vowed. “And 
we're always having them! I used to 
think I'd like to live in some other city. 
3ut they have something everywhere, 
don’t they? Earthquakes in Califor- 
nia, and tornadoes up in Ohio, and 
cloudbursts and tidal waves ” Her 
mood veered suddenly again to the 
thought of her own happiness. ‘Oh, 
Jack,” she whispered, “I just can’t 
seem to realize that we’re going to look 
at our own house that we’ve built like 
ve wanted it—to live in forever ’n’ 
ever! How long did you say it would 
be before you'd finish paying the home- 
stead—how many years?” 

In the excess of her emotion, you 
see, Jill had forgotten that they hadn’t 
built their house exactly as they wanted 
it. Jack remembered, but he wisely 
refrained from reminding her of it. 

They got off the car after a while 
and turned their steps down the stretch 
of pavement laid out across the level 
of fast-browning grasses. On one hand 
a cluster of weather-grayed buildings 
marked the site of a once prosperous 
dairy ; at intervals along the walk little 
heaps of sand or bricks, an overturned 
wheelbarrow, or a pretentious pile of 
lumber, gave hint of construction. 
There were three houses evidenced by 
frameworks of yellow pine; three 








others flaunted their first coating of 
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paint; and a mysterious marking off 
with cords and little sticks showed 
where the foundations of a sixth were 
soon to rise. 

“Ours,” breathed Jill, not at all dis- 
mayed by the loneliness of the view, “is 
the very first!” 

On the corner lot, as Jack had 
planned it, theirs stood. It was, after 
all, a bungalow—a small green bun- 
galow with a cheerful red tile roof that 
gave it something the effect of a holly 
berry. The gallery was quite a gener- 
ous affair, the steps were wide and in- 
viting, and the windows were care- 
fully placed—one on each side of the 
door, three down the side of the house, 
a small one to mark the attic ventila- 
tion 

“There’s some ont on the steps!” ex- 
claimed Jack, with the true property 
holder’s note of indignation in his voice. 
“Now who do you suppose se 

“T—it—I think it’s your mother and 
the girls,” said Jill, in faltering con- 
sternation. “That looks like Hazel’s 
purple taffeta—and Mary’s new hat 
O-o-h, Jack! How do you guess 
they knew?’ Her disappointment went 
past disappointment to a distress that 
grew keener with each step, and Jack 
kicked a block of wood from his path 
ferociously. 

“Oh, Lord! Now wouldn’t you sup- 
pose they’d have let us see it by our- 
selves Be 

From the steps of the bungalow a 
chorus of facetious greetings were 
wafted to them: 

“Well, my dears!” 

“Greetings !” 

“Why, what are you all doing up 
here?” This with a would-be-comic 
emphasis that made Jill grit her teeth. 

“Do come in and see our house, 
Jack!” 

“We did surprise you, didn’t we?” 

“Mother said you might know we’d 
come up just as soon as ever it was 


done. 














“It #sn’t just your house, you know 
—we ail helped you build it!” 

Stupidly unaware of the emotions 
they had roused, they laid eager femi- 
nine fingers upon Jill’s arm and upon 
Jack’s, and bore them up the steps as 
in a triumphant procession. 

Out of the infuriating babble Jill 
looked to Jack with desperate appeal. 
There was such a lump of indignation 
in her throat that for the life of her 
she couldn’t smile and enthuse and 
pretend to be glad. She was furious 
right down to her little boot heels, if 
you must know. Jill wasn’t an ideal 
heroine at all. She was very human. 

Somehow—the effort it cost him 
none of them guessed—Jack saved the 
situation by opening the door with his 
brand-new latchkey—he and Jill had 
the only latchkeys, at any rate—and the 
laughing, chattering group filed into the 
house. In passing, Jack found a chance 
to catch Jill’s hand for a minute, and 
that helped a bit. But, though she was 
smiling deceptively by the time she got 
inside the door, her eyes were very 
somber—and Jill’s eyes were always the 
soul of her laughter. 

Now this is, perhaps, the most pain- 
ful part of the story. Jack and Jill, 
who had dreamed so many, many times 
of just what they would do and what 
they would say when first they stood 
on their own hearthstone, stood there 
now—unhappy and resentful. 

“So sweet!” enthused Jack’s mother. 
“You see now, my- dear, that these 
windows are quite enough—and much 
more sensible than casement windows 
would have been.” 

And Jill nodded submissively. 

“These gray walls are sweet!” de- 
clared Mary. “I can see that little 
Japanese print I gave you against that 
one—or a ginger jar with a single 
spray of peach blossoms She 





struck an attitude of artistic considera- 
tion, her eyes narrowed, her sleek black 
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head under its modish toque 
tilted a little to one side. 

“Can’t you?” echoed Jill, 
albeit a trifle faintly. She 
cheered a bit at mention of 
the peach blossoms. 

“I’m proud of it, my dear! 
It’s absolutely pure bunga- 
low. And there isn’t an- 
other one in the section you 
can say as much for.” This 
from Hazel. 

“No—really?” murmured 
Jill. Her throat was very 
dry, and she was conscious 
of a sudden smarting under 
her eyelids. [rom room to 
room she was carried on the 
tour of inspection, and in 
every one she realized more 
poignantly that the house 
that she and Jack had built 
wasn’t the house they had 
meant to build at all. 

“White woodwork in the 
bedrooms is undoubtedly 
very pretty, my dear, but 
you were a very sensible 
little girl to take an old 
woman’s advice and have it 


299 


dark instead. You’d wear 
yourself out keeping the 
other spotless, and since 


you’re going to take care of 
everything yourself 

Words hummed through 
Jill’s head with the mad- 
dening drone of persistent 
flies. She answered after a 
fashion, and they were so full of their 
own satisfaction with what they had 
done that they took no heed. But Jack 
knew—for Jack was watching her 
from the corner of his eye. 

So when they had been all over the 
house and there was not another inch 
of space to criticize or approve, he ma- 
neuvered skillfully to get them out of 
the door ahead of Jill. 

“You hang behind a bit,” he whis- 
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She wandered from room to room, gazing out through gray 
windows at the lashing wind-and-water fury of the gale. 


pered, and then, when they were out 
upon the sidewalk and turning their 
backs upon the house: “By Jove, if | 
didn’t almost forget! You wanted 
those measurements for the curtains, 
Jill. You said you wanted them to- 
day sg 

“Oh, another time will do, Jack. The 
little girl looks tired.” 

“But I’m not! Really, really I’m 
not!” protested Jill. 
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“You all walk on. We'll catch up 
with you again,” urged Jack. 

“If it didn’t look so much like rain 
” hesitated Jack’s mother. They 
noticed then that the sky was overcast. 

“Go on,” insisted Jack. “We won't 
let you run the risk. It won’t take us 
long.” 

And so they hurried back to the 
house—their house that wasn’t theirs. 
Inside the shelter of the door, Jill 
leaned her head against the wall and 
sobbed hysterically. 

“O-o-h, Jack! I couldn’t have gone 
another step! I never was so disap- 
pointed and—and unhappy! It isn’t 
as we wanted it at all! It’s their old 
house!” She raised her head and looked 
round her despairingly at the French- 
gray walls of the living room. Beyond 
question they looked, at that moment, a 
trifle dismal. “I can’t help it if I’m 
not artistic. Those gray walls make me 
shiver! I know it would have been 
prettier in brown—and—and I wanted 
it my way!” wailed Jill. “There aren’t 
enough windows to let in the sun— 
and they’re not anything like as pretty 
as the casement kind—and I wish there 
were white woodwork in the bedrooms. 
I wouldn’t mind keeping it clean!” She 
fumbled for her handkerchief, and 
finally had to bury her face in the volu- 
minous folds of the extra one Jack 
shook out for her use. 

Jack himself was not very cheerful. 
His eyes were brooding, and his lips 
drawn to a thin, straight line; but in the 
face of the neatly finished little bun- 
galow there was only too obviously 
nothing that he could do. The very 
care with which the rooms had been 
swept, the smudge in the back of the 
fireplace that showed the draft had 
been tried—any number of things pro- 
claimed the house as “completed ac- 
cording to contract” and ready for use. 
There was nothing at all that Jack could 
do save pat Jill’s shoulder and say: 
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“Now, honey, don’t you cry. Maybe 
you'll get to feel differently e 

“I—I hate it!” cried Jill. “I hate 
everything about it! I know that the 
longer I live in it, the more I’ll hate 
it! Why did they have to meddle? 
Why did we listen to them? And then 
for them to come poking along here 
to-day! I may not have artistic ideas 
—lI’ve never studied architecture or 
interior decoration—I may not know 
what’s sensible, but I do know what I 
want in my house—and—and this isn’t 
it! I wish " 

Her sobs tangled in her throat again, 
but over them and around them and 
through them she cried out her disap- 
pointment, which, strangely enough, 
seemed turned of a sudden against 
Jack. The things that Jill wished, 
standing there on that mocking empty 
hearthstone, she never really heard 
herself say, but she knew that she was 
quarreling most dreadfully with Jack. 

After a long time she stopped like a 
talking doll that has run down, and 
dried her eyes, feeling utterly forsaken. 
It occurred to her that it wasn’t quite 
fair Tor her to quarrel so with Jack 
and use his handkerchief at the same 
time; but there was no other handker- 
chief to be had. She discovered a pow- 
der puff in some mysterious recess of 
her blouse and repaired the ravages 
that tears had worked in her appear- 
ance. Then they went on after the 
others. They had delayed long enough 
to miss taking the same car. 

Jill was very quiet. She felt some- 
what as if a puffing, snorting steam 
roller had passed over her, returning 
the way it had come. Jack said noth- 
ing, either. 

The east wind that Jack had noted 
as herald of the storm in the gulf was 
more in evidence than it had been be- 
fore. The elm switches along the side- 
walk bent in its path; bits of trash from 
the sand heaps swirled up and away in 
front of them as they walked; and a 
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piece of tin clanked noisily on one of 
the unfinished houses. Somewhere a 
board fell with an echoing clatter. 

“Comes our car!’ said Jack, and 
swung her over the remaining stretch 
of sidewalk and up onto the step of the 
car in a way that sent the blood dancing 
through her veins in spite of her. 

Jack left her at her door with only 
a word or so. There was an uneasy 
throb of a headache over Jill’s eyes to 
remind her of the scene in the bunga- 
low, and she made up her mind to go 
early to bed. 

She went to bed—but not to sleep. 
Like the stutterings of a music box 
when a child holds back the needle, 
words and phrases from the afternoon’s 
chatter raced through her head. Out- 
side, the wind was rising steadily, win- 
dows rattled, blinds creaked, a neigh- 
bor’s gate bell tinkled eerily with each 
recurrent gust, as if some one were 
continually passing through the gate. 

Jill tossed restlessly, slept, to wake 
and wonder why she couldn’t sleep, and 
rose in the morning to a realization that 
the storm from the gulf had come. 

This is not the story of that storm. 
Newspaper’ the country over have gar- 
bled that tale sufficiently ere this. Suf- 
fice it to say that the storms Jill had 
known before were nothing in compar- 
ison. The telephone rang imperatively 
at intervals of ten minutes, but there 
was no service over it, and Jill had no 
news of Jack through all the day. 
Others thought this a small matter, but 
to Jill it was the most appalling part 
of all. There was something ominous 
in his silence, after their quarrel ; some- 
thing threatening. She had no thought 
of anything but his safety; all other 
aspects of the storm were swallowed 
up in that. 

Like a small, chubby-faced figure of 
tragedy in a crimson kimono, she wan- 
dered from room to room that morn- 
ing, gazing out through gray windows 
at the lashing wind-and-water fury of 


‘the gale, and the memory of her bitter 


words to Jack the day before was a 
deadening drug in her mind. What 
was it she had said? She’d wished 
they’d never tried to build a house; that 
he hadn’t any meddling relatives—or 
she either, for the matter of that; that 
he’d never asked her to marry him; 
she’s wished that she could go back two 
years—which meant, of course, that she 
wouldn’t so much as know of Jack’s 
existence. All of which may sound 
very foolish to you, but then you aren’t 
Jill. It sounded tragic to Jill. Wiser 
people than she have been hypnotized 
to strange thoughts under like circum- 
stances. Jill was convinced that some- 
where in the storm Jack was lying dead 
—with a broken slate by his side to tell 
the tale, or a horrible writhing wire— 
and that it was all her fault! Her 
wicked, wicked fault! Because she had 
quarreled so with him, had said such 
unspeakable things, had—had as good 
as said that she was sorry she was 
engaged to him and that she didn’t 
want to marry him! 

If you can imagine any more awful 
situation—well, Jill couldn’t, that’s all. 

By the time the storm had spent it- 
self—for it did spend itself eventually, 
as all things must—Jill was as much of 
a wreck as the flower garden, where 
the cosmos lay prone in the mud, and 
the vines had all been stripped from 
their trellises, and the banana trees 
were broken and bent, their leaves torn 
to ribbons. She lay in a little huddled 
heap in the middle of her bed and slept 
from sheer emotional exhaustion, her 
lashes no blacker than the circles under 
her eyes, het cheeks as white as the 
spread beneath them. Only her lips 
were very red, but they quivered like 
those of a hurt child as she slept. 

It was the ringing of the doorbell 
that roused her. Every nerve vibrated 
to it, then throbbed like the pulses in 
her wrists and throat and head. After 
the tension of the storm—a tension that 
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had lasted from dawn to 
household slept, even as Jill had slept. 
The ringing waked them, but they 
heard Jill’s feet upon the stair and 
dozed again, and so Jill stole down to 
open the door. 

Jack stood there. His eyes were 
tired eyes, of course, and his face 
showed lines that Jill had never seen 
before; but he was a flesh-and-blood 
Jack—no phantom of a_ disordered 
brain, as Jill found by the simple ex- 
pedient of casting herself upon him 
with one pitiful wail. In that first mo- 
ment of realizing that her wickedness 
hadn’t killed him, after all—only 
brought on the storm to teach her a les- 
son—she could only cling to him and 
laugh and cry in little inarticulate gasps. 
Jack hadn’t much to say himself, when 
it comes to that. Jack and Jill weren’t 
people in a story, to whom speech 
comes so easily ; they were only real. 

But after a while Jack held her off 
and looked at her. Jill couldn’t stav 
so far away as that. She snuggled 
back again. 

“Poor little girl—it’s 
tough!” said Jack. 

Jill sighed tremulously, by which she 
signified that it had been tough. 

“Third biggest storm there’s any rec- 
ord of. You ought to see St. Charles 
Street! Not a house that hasn’t suf- 
fered, nor a tree. Dozens of those big 
oaks down—every other telegraph pole 
snapped off halfway and hanging by 
the wires—no cars running = 

He had the tone of one who prepares 
the way for the worst announcement 
of all; and Jill, despite her numbness, 
realized the fact. She raised her head 
and looked at him, dreading she knew 
not what. 


been pretty 





“What—what’s the matter, Jack?” 
she whispered. : 
Jack drew a long breath, prepara- 


tory to the plunge: 
“You'll have to hear it. 
telling 


There’s no 
Some fool might blurt it 





dawn—the ° 
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out when you couldn't stand it. It’s 
better for me to tell you.” His arms 


tightened, so: that she knew the words 
were on his lips. 

“The—the house is gone!” said Jack. 

In that moment, like a silly echo, Jill 
took up the words: 

“The—the house is gone!” 

“Not a stick left standing. I’ve been 
out there already. The wind across 
that stretch must have been something 
fierce. The other houses are all down, 
too—so many piles of matches is what 
they look like.” 

Jill looked up at him for so long a 
time in silence that he grew nervous 
and patted her reassuringly. 

“There, there, honey,” he soothed, 
“don’t take it so hard! It’s the dick- 
ens, I know, but it only means delay. 
They’l! build it up for us again. I 
won't lose anything in the matter of 
dollars. And think how lucky we were 
not to be in it. There’ve been people 
killed in this storm. But you're safe 
—and so am I—and we can build the 
house again—just as it was : 

“Build it again—just as it was!” she 
cried, and now ‘the color ran high in 
her cheeks. “Oh, Jack—not’as it was! 
As we want it this time! We can do 
that, can’t we? Why can’t we, Jack? 
We can—we will, won’t we? Case- 
ment windows and white woodwork— 
and—and all.” Her words tripped on 
her tongue, too numerous for the say- 
ing; her eyes were wide with anxious 
questioning and hope. “I’ll marry you 
just the same, and we can board, if you 
want to, till the house is done. Our 
house for true this time!” 

“By all the little ring-tailed devils 
Good Lord!” said Jack. 








His words betrayed the mixed state 
of his emotions. He looked at Jill, and 
she looked back at him, as those for 
whom a bright light dawns. 

Without, the sun shone on a world 
that stirred itself to the business of 
repairs. 
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What happened to the girl who played the piano at 
the Frangipanni Club the night of the great fire. 








T was Tuesday afternoon, a few 
| hours before the burning of the 
Frangipanni Club. Smoked-over, 
squat, the unwelcome neighbor of hand- 
some business blocks, the building 
looked as if it might last many years 
more on the corner it had occupied for 
a generation. There was a new, gilded 
sign—“Frangipanni Dancing Club. La- 
dies Free’—that caught the sunshine 
like pure gold, as finery and tinsel catch 
the hearts of girls. ° 
A girl—sometimes called “Peter’— 
went by the old place, and glanced up 


the darkish staircase, where a hasty 
placard read, “Pianist Needed at 
Once.” 


“If this building should burn some 
day, it would be a good riddance,” she 
thought, and did not guess that she 
would be there when the structure did 
finally go up in smoke; for she had no 
intention of going to that Tuesday-night 
ball, or, indeed, to any ball ever to be 
given at the Frangipanni Club. 

Yet she had been there in times past. 

A man with a white face, a black 
mustache, and a small waist, frisked 
out of the place and asked her to wait 
a moment. 

“And have you still—mees—so many 
engagements you cannot play my piano 
Tuesday nights?’ He smiled and 
dropped his voice. “I mees you! Why 
don’t you come back to us?” 

Peter did not reply, “You are why!” 
The weak may not offend the mighty; 





and a girl with her living to make by 
her music can afford no enemies. 

“I’m ever so glad you liked my play- 
ing,” she replied. “It’s nice of you to 
offer me the place again—but really 
I can’t think of it at present.” 

She might, some day, be forced to 
play for the Frangipanni. “At pres- 
ent” she had a little money in her 
plated-silver mesh bag, and in her heart 
a little hope that a part of the insur- 
ance policy would be paid her. 

Peter wore no mourning—though her 
father had been dead scarcely three 
months—but a pretty, modish suit, of 
the same brown her eyes were, the color 
of leaves blown around in the wind in 
November. She had a-very full throat, 
for she was a singer—one of those with 
good, but not great, voices. Her face 
was almost thin. There was a frivo- 
lous look about her light, bright hair. 
In general, she had a festive pretti- 
ness, as if she had been designed ex- 
clusively for holidays. When she was 
a little child, her father had got into a 
way of calling her “Pittising,”’ instead 
of by her baptismal name; and after- 
ward ‘“Pittising’” had hardened into 
“Peter,” the name she kept. Quite 
dizzy with all this prettiness of hers, 
the proprietor of the Frangipanni 
begged her to come upstairs and look 
at his decorations. 

“But I’m in such a hurry!” Peter ex- 
plained. ‘I’m rushing to keep a busi- 
ness appointment.” 
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‘Sometimes I see Doc Sterne 
in his six-cylinder, and I say to 
myself, ‘My money paid for that 
tourin’ car. Gee, ain’t I hon- 
ored!’”’ 


She was, indeed, on her way to the 
offices of the defunct insurance com- 
pany, to see if word could be had with 
the president. 

In architecture and furnishings, the 
offices of the First National Insurance 
Company resembled a bank; so that 
many of its patrons had supposed that 
they were dealing with a national bank. 
When Peter went into the waiting room 
—through an imitation-marble entry— 
she found some of these depositors 
waiting, before her, to see the presi- 
dent. She sat down on a leather sofa 
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beside a factory girl whose name—she 
knew—was “Mamie.” 

“T don’t know whether you remem- 
ber me,” said Peter. “I was here with 
my father the day you took out insur- 
ance.” 

“T sh’d say I do!” Mamie admired 
Peter with her eyes—as ugly women 
admire pretty ones who are not arro- 
gant. 

“You were so kind, helping me home 
with him!” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” Mamie’s eyes 
were by this time appraising Peter’s 

















costume, detecting the thinness of the 
pretty brown suit, noting the clever 
arrangement of fur to hide its weak 
spots. “Say, you sure had swell lodg- 
in’s,’ she remarked, with seeming ir- 
relevancy ; she wanted to know whether 
Peter still lived so expensively. 

“T’ve moved,” Peter replied. 

She had moved the week after the 
funeral. While he had lived, their sur- 
roundings had been pleasant, even dig- 
nified; and at the last—she thanked 
God—he had been too ill to know how 
hard it had been to meet the bills. 

“Say, he was pow’ful sick that day 
we took him home,” resumed Mamie. 
“T kep’ a-wonderin’ why the insurance 
doc let him have a policy, but I guess 
we all know now.” 

Peter winced, and defended: 

“Young Doctor Sterne? Oh, I don’t 
think he knew the state the company 
was in,” 

Mamie laughed shrilly. 

“He didn’t, huh? Why, he’s the neffy 
of old Roakes, the geezer that died.” 

“Old Roakes” had assisted the presi- 
dent in those operations that had 
wrecked the company. 

“T didn’t know he was related to the 
Sternes!” said Peter sadly. 

“And what’s more than bein’ neffy to 
him,” insisted Mamie, “the doc got all 
Roakes’ money. He left his heir couple 
of hundred thousand, after losin’ your 
money and mine. Sometimes I see Doc 
Sterne in his six-cylinder, and I say to 
myself, ‘My money paid for that tourin’ 
car. Gee, ain’t I honored!’ ” 

In her bereavement, Peter had been 
apathetic about what befell her—even 
her wrongs. But she could feel for 
another, if not for herself. Her lik- 
ing for Joshua Sterne went out in a 
smudge. 

“Oh, Mamie—to think any one could 
keep money belonging to poor girls like 
you, and still call himself a man!” 

Mamie gulped, disturbed by her sym- 
pathy. The factory girl was a huge, 
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bony creature, muscled like a man. She 
wore no gloves, and her hands were 
chapped and reddened from exposure to 


the raw wind of the afternoon. A sus- 
picion came to Peter. 

“Mamie, how does it happen you 
could get off to come uptown to-day ?” 

“Factory shut down. Nothin’ doin’ 
anywhere. ’F I don’t get a job soon, 
it’s me for the Salvation Army soup 
kittle.” 

“But you’ve saved something, surely. 
You used to be a wonder at piecework. 
You told me what you made.” 

“Yep. And up to three months ago, 
I’ saved my mon. I put it all in this 
here insurance company. Gee, I thought 
I was sure fixed! If I died, mamma’d 
git my policy; if I lived, any time I 
needed what I put in, all I had to do 
was go dror it out. Well, when they 
went busted, I says, ‘Here’s where lit- 
tle Mamie cuts out the savin’. It’s too 
expensive for me.’ So since then I’ve 
blowed myself for glad rags.” She 
looked down at a draggled skirt of pale- 
green near-satin. “I’m behind with my 
rent. I don’t know what I can do. I 
ain’t hopin’ to get my money; I just 
came to tell the president of the com- 
pany what I think of him.” 

“T don’t think you'll have that satis- 
faction.” 

Peter was right. The president had 
been trapped in his offices by depositors, 
but he had managed to get away 
through the next-door building to his 
automobile. After waiting till four 
o’clock, the baffled depositors dispersed. 

Peter and Mamie were among the last 
to go. A plan was shaping in Peter’s 
mind. 

“Mamie,” she asked, “will you go 
with me to see young Doctor Sterne?” 

“That sassiety swell? I guess nix!” 

Peter’s hands were trembling. In- 


stead of sliding her purse into her mesh 
bag, as she thought, she let it slip over 
the bag, into a fold of her skirt. From 
there 





as she and Mamie stepped into 
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the crowded street—it fell to the side- 
walk. 

“Well, I’m going to Doctor Sterne,” 
Peter declared. “I shall tell him about 
you.” 

The corner was swept by a raw wind; 
it must sting those hands scarred at the 
canning factory, with those old burns 
acquired in a hand laundry! 

“Tell him about yourself,” Mamie 
said gruffly. 

Sut Peter’s heart was hot for 
Mamie’s wrongs. At sight of the tour- 
ing car waiting before the building 
where Sterne’s office was, she felt a 
flame of indignation. And her eyés 
were fiercely aglow when she finally en- 
tered the waiting room. 

Sterne’s sister was there, waiting for 
the office to close—large, blond, pros- 
perous, her fairness and plumpness set 
off by a black hat and gown. 

“She’s quite like him,” thought Peter 
—regretfully, for she did not like his 
sister. 

As she sat waiting for his private 
door to open, Peter’s heart beat vio- 
lently. She was not in love with 
Joshua Sterne; she could not have been 
with a man who would rob girls like 
Mamie. Moreover, she had known him 
very slightly, and, except in the secret 
of her own heart, only as the insurance 
doctor. But something about him had 
reached to the depths of her and quick- 
ened her being. So, slight acquaintance 
though he was, he had been very much 
in her dreams. 

Presently he came into the waiting 
room. 

He was not very like his sister, after 
all. If he had been a more complacent 
person, his mouth might have been a 
mere crease, like hers; as he was, it 
appeared delicate, instead; a tender 
mouth, that barely escaped asceticism, 
but had not that hateful, acquisitive, 
self-satisfied look of hers. His was so 


firm at the corners that Peter felt sur- 
prised to see the look that came into 


his eyes as they met hers. Sterne’s ap- 
pealed, as if asking mercy. 

Peter looked down at his hands; she 
had loved those fine surgeon’s hands 
before. They.had made her crave 
hands to hold hers still when she was 
tired—strong, kind hands. 

“T won't keep you a minute. 
on business.” 

His sister knew what would follow! 
And so did Joshua Sterne! Peter 
seemed suddenly to grasp the truth of 
the situation ; this sister of his—and the 
weak little mother—were not accus- 
tomed to doing without money. It 
would be hard for the man of such 
women to insist on taking all the Roakes 
fortune to pay the policy holders of a 
defunct insurance company. 

“Do you think those policies will ever 
be paid?” The room was very still. 
Peter did not say what policies, but 
went on: “I came in behalf of a friend 
of mine—a factory girl and laundress 
—who has a policy.” 

That was all—except the arraignment 
of those words, in Peter’s tone. Joshua 
Sterne trembled. 

“T do not think,” he replied huskily, 
“they will ever be paid.” And he could 
not help looking at Peter. 

The autumn-brown eyes showed a 
great disappointment in him. Perhaps 
Peter could not make full allowance, 
for money to her had never ranked 
with honor or love as a rival, and she 
did not fear poverty. Tendér, sorrow- 
ful, pitying and scorning him—she was 
a hard judge for a conscience-troubled 
man to face. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said. 

Then a patient came, and she went 
away. 

The wind was no longer sunny, 
though there was a rosy sunset glow in 
the smoke. Peter felt very cold. She 
went across to a restaurant, sat down 
at one of the tables, and removed her 
gloves. 

Her hands were muscular, but small. 


I came 











Once the fact that 
they stretched not 
quite far enough on a 
keyboard had _ cost 
her the place of ac- 
companist for a good 
concert company. Yet 
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“Why, Mamie, what do vy 
you mean by being out 
here at this time of night?”’ 
Peter demanded. 





during the last bitter 

year of her father’s 

illness, she had man- 

aged to earn enough. 

With the sense of his 

need urging her, 

she had unvaryingly 

found new work be- 

fore all the money for 

the last had been 

gone; there had al- 

ways been some 

church, moving-pic- 

ture theater, or 

dancing class, in need 
of a pianist. But 
since his death had 
come lethargy; brain 
and heart had craved 
rest, and her own 
wants had seemed to 
matter little. 

She had been little 
troubled by her pov- 
erty; she and her fa- 
ther—who had been a 
composer—had always 
lived on fitful earn- 
ings, frequently scrap- 
ing the bottom of the 
meal barrel. There was something gay 
and sweet, to her mind, about that way 
of living, as if she were being fed, like 
the birds, from the Divine Hand. 

But as she sat in the restaurant—with 
its steam of food, rattle of china, and 
chatter of people dining together—came 
a sense of loneliness and then a wave 
of fear. What, after all, was to be- 
come of her? Tears came to her eyes, 
and she could scarcely drive them back. 

“This is because I’m hungry,” she 


thought, and beckoned to a waitress. 









ee | 





“Bring me some coffee, very hot. 


Then I’ll give 
der.” 

The tears still threatened. She bent 
over her mesh bag, pretending to look 
for something—and in this way discov- 
ered the loss of her purse. it fright- 
ened her. She threw out the contents 
of the bag—handkerchief, memoran- 
dums, receipted bills for her father’s 
medicines, for flowers, and for the only 
carriage—but the purse was gone. She 
rose and followed the waitress. 


you the rest of my or- 
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“Neve: mind my coffee. I must hurry 
away,” she said. 

The street was very chilly now, and 
nearly dark. She went first to Doctor 
Sterne’s office. 

His sister was still there. The jani- 
tor was called, and a great search made 
for a small blue velvet purse, with a 
gold fleur-de-lis. Then Joshua Sterne’s 
last patient left, and he, too, joined in 
the effort to find it. 

In the panic that had seized her at 
being penniless, Peter felt, she had laid 
bare her secret poverty. She felt mor- 
tified and indignant with herself. So 
she was glad to get away from the over- 
solicitous Sternes into the hall of the 
building. 

But Joshua Sterne followed her. 

He blushed, and began very awk- 
wardly: 

“About your losing your pocketbook 
—it’s just occurred to me that you can’t 
get into the banks at this hour. So, if 
it should happen you haven’t any more 
cash in hand, it might be—awkward for 
you.” 

The look in Peter’s eyes rebuffed 
him, but he went doggedly on: 

“In such a case as that, I want to 
say that if you’d let me be your banker, 
I’d take it as an honor.” 

“How kind you are!” 
spoke coldly. 

In her girlish heart was a calloused 
spot, where life had pressed her too 
hard. She had the pride of girlhood 
and great beauty in a difficult world. 
And just because she had thought a 
great deal about Joshua Sterne—so that 
he had meant more to her than other 
men, though she scarcely knew him— 
she was quick to be hurt. She laughed 
gayly. 

“Oh, you make too much of my mis- 
hap. There was really very little in 
the purse—a few dollars. I was think- 
ing more of the purse itself. But thank 
you quite as much!” 

She ieft the building. 


But Peter 


A block away, 


she went into a pawnshop—but they 
would not take a plated mesh bag. 

It was by this time very dark. Soon 
after leaving the pawnshop, she became 
conscious that some one was following 
her; for there was one footstep among 
the many in the street that kept always 
the same distance behind her. Once or 
twice she turned her head, but in the 
evening crowd could not be sure which 
man followed her steps. 

She was a gay figure, with her bright 
hair and the stylish suit; the mesh bag 
looked as if it might contain money and 
jewelry. 

“What a disappointment it would be 
to a thief!” she thought. 

She went past that doorway leading 
up to the Frangipanni Club, and read 
another placard put up for the evening: 


NOTIGE! 
All our gentlemen patrons educated and in 
evening dress. A partner for every lady. 


Directly under that was still the re- 
quest for a pianist. 

Now, Peter was in rather a desper- 
ate plight. That morning she had given 
up her room, meaning to go out to the 
Business \Woman’s Boarding House for 
the night. So she had literally no- 
where to go. 

But as she started up the staircase 
toward the Frangipanni, she saw a man 
frisking about the second-floor hall— 
black mustache, forked black coat 

No, she must think of another way. 

There was a dancing class far up- 
town for which she had sometimes 
played without pay; the woman who 
taught it would surely lend her a little 
money. 

Anxiety kept her from feeling very 
tired, but the walk was long. It was 
late when she reached the neighborhood 
of the uptown dancing class. The street 
was perfectly dark, as an are lamp had 
burned out. She found the little gro- 





cery—which was her landmark—closed, 
without so much as a burglar light; 














then she came to the notion shop over 
which had been her friend’s classroom. 
3ut there was no light there, either. 
Peter stood a long while looking up the 
dark staircase before she could bring 
herself to believe that the tango teacher 
had shut her rooms and gone away. 

At last, she turned to go downtown 
again. She had not heard the steps that 
had followed her here. But now she 
saw a man standing in the blackness of 
a doorway she must pass. Holding her 
breath, she ran by him in a flash. For 
two blocks—past the burned-out are 
lamp, past a row of cheap flats—she did 
not slacken pace. Finally she emerged 
into the light and walked slowly, 
thinking. 

There was one friend whose address 
she knew. She turned into a shabby 
street and went to find Mamie. 

The flat was opposite one of those 
tiny parks the city had left in the poor 
districts. In the room that Mamie oc- 
cupied, it turned out, were two other 
girls. One of these—who had a frizzly 
coiffure and was addressed as “Pinky” 
—told Peter that Mamie had gone out 
about an hour before. 

The other volunteered that she was 
probably “over in the park,” and added 
that she might come home when she 
got ready! Evidently there had been 
trouble in camp. 

Though it was an odd sort of night 
for a girl to be sitting in a park, Peter 
went over there. 

Huddled on a bench near a drinking 
fountain—large, shabby, her huge feet 
thrust out into the path—sat a girl. 

“Why, Mamie, what do you mean by 
being out here at this time of night?” 
Peter demanded, sitting down on the 
bench. 

Mamie dropped the sleeve from be- 
fore her eyes. 

“Why don’t you go home?” 

Mamie gulped, and resumed her bit- 
ter weeping. Her eyes were almost 
7 
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closed; puffed red stains of tears dis- 
figured her broad face. Peter rescued 
from the dry park grass a wet mass of 
handkerchief. 

“Why don’t you go home, Mamie?” 

The scarred hands twisted futilely. 

“T ain’t goin’ there. I’m goin’ to 
drown myself. And when them girls 
gits the newspaper, my name’ll be in it, 
where I done it.” ; 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” 
Peter stroked the huge shoulder, and 
lines prophetic of future laughter 
wrinkles came and went in her smooth 
face. 

“That Pinky Allen, she thinks she’s 
so ss-mart! She c-calls me ‘Hayseed.’ 
If she’d been riz back yander in the 
country, she couldn’t have holped it.” 

“Oh, anybody can see she was raised 
in the city—she’s got such a pasty com- 
plexion!” declared Peter, with spirit. 

“She thinks she’s a swell looker. And 
she calls me ‘Redhead,’ when it ain’t 
‘Hayseed.’ My hair ain’t red—it’s Tis- 
sue. I ask a beauty woman, and give 
her a quarter to tell me what you'd call 
my hair, and she says, ‘Tissue.’ I can 
prove it by a girl at the canning fac- 
tory.” 

“Of course it’s Titian! 
woman would say so.” 

“And Pinky, she tells around I can’t 
get a feller.” 

“Perhaps you don’t want the kind of 
fellows she has.” As Mamie’s sobs sub- 
sided, Peter addressed herself to prac- 
tical advice: here, Mamie, [ 
wouldn’t stay in town, if I were you. 
I'd go back to the country, and find 
some sort of work.” 

“IT won’t go back to them rubes! 1 
sure would drowned myself, first.” 

“Well, then, as you’ve nowhere else 
to stay and no money, you'll have to go 
back and make up with Pinky. Those 
girls don’t want to turn you out.” 

At the prospect of suing for peace, 
big Mamie again broke into audible 


Any beauty 


“See 
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sorrow. Peter saw she would have to 
furnish a night’s lodging for this vic- 
tim of the insurance company. 

Now, her weakness was of the 
woman sort: she could not stand alone 
—she needed some one in her arms. 
Supported by Mamie’s need, she be- 
came quite willing for the Frangipanni 
Club. And they set out together. 


As they went, Peter again saw the 
figure of a man following her in the 
shadow. 

She did not mind now. She found 
the little near-French professor fran- 
tically telephoning for a pianist who 
read new music; she applied for the 
evening’s work, was accepted, and took 
the piano stool. Mamie, in her soiled 


coat and great, muddy shoes, sat down 
in the dark entry to wait for her. 
There was too much heat for the 
weather. As she banged out the alleged 
music—horns and fiddles contending 
stridently to be heard above her—Peter 
grew scarlet with heat. Now and then 


she caught a whiff of burning pine; 
the heat pipes, from which the safety 


The dance had begun, and the hall was 
crowded that night. 


covering had crumbled, rested against 
the floor. Her nostrils widened suspi- 
ciously. 

But the dance had begun. Odors of 
perfume and beer drowned the smell 
of burning that was, before long, to 
freight the high wind setting over the 
city. 

The hall was crowded that night. 
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Pounding of feet, like the roar of a 
huge fire, prevented any one from hear- 
ing a crackle of flames between the floor 
and ceiling of the room below. 

It was almost twelve. Already, in 
the emporium that occupied the floor 
below, intense heat was softening the 
faces of the wax models dressed out in 
party gowns. 

Upstairs, past the piano, whiried a 
girl whose thin pink frock was like a 
tissue-paper flower, and looked into 
Peter’s eyes. Peter saw her go down 
the hall, bouncing like a paper thing in 
a gust—a tall, thin girl, with a quantity 
of dry blond hair. Then came an in- 
termission, and Peter continued idly to 
watch the girl, who had stopped to 
rest, with her partner, near some heat 
pipes. 

Suddenly her thin shriek cut through 
the soft bar of music. A violin was 
playing an interlude; it ceased forever. 
For the girl had seen fire around the 
pipes and smoke curling through the 
cracks of the floor. 

At first, Peter did not know what had 
happened. She sprang up to go to the 
girl who had screamed, but she could 
not reach her. The crowd quickly be- 
came a rabble. There were men of 
some heroism trying to avert a catas- 
trophe, but the mob was past control. 
People.sobbed, screamed, trampled each 
other—all gone mad. 

Using her elbows to right and left, 


a big, gaunt girl attempted to get 
through the crowd to Peter. It was 


Mamie. Two men laid hold on her, and 
she was pushed with the crowd into the 
hall, down the staircase to safety. 

A little after that, Peter began to 
feel the floor falling from under the 
piano. She stood close to a wall and 
closed her eyes. 

“This is the end!” she thought. 

The lights were out. She saw no 
flame and smelled no smoke; she heard 
only the crash of a breaking window 
and the shrieks of girls. 
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“Back from the door! The floor 
won't stand so many!” a man implored. 
But no one heeded him. 

Then everything went down in a 
great crash. 

When Peter got her breath again, 
and the clouds of lime and dust had 
subsided, she found herself half buried 
in débris. She thought she would try 
to make her way out of the wreckage, 
but the timbers that lay over her body 
and pinned her where she was were im- 
movable. They had saved her from 
being crushed by the piano, which lay 
very near, the keyboard down, the legs 
carved with cupids—high in air. 
Near her some one was writhing and 
crying. 

“I’m afraid you're hurt. I’m not at 
all,” Peter said, and put out her hand. 
She felt it grow warm and wet with 
blood. Then the other seized it, to 
hold. It was the tall girl in pink. 

This gayly clad creature began rail- 
ing against her partner, who had saved 
himself by deserting her. 

“When I get out of this, I’ll make 
him sorry! Oh, I’ll make him sorry! 
Why, I can make that man wish he 
never was born!” 

“Don’t be so quick to blame him. 
Maybe he’s looking for you now,” sug- 
gested Peter. 

“Oh, do you think 
the girl in pink. 

“T wouldn’t think he’d leave you. 
Was it like him?” 

“T sh’d say nix! He thought the 
world of me. Say, lady, I guess you’re 
right—he’s hunting me now.” And she 
clung to Peter’s hand—which gave Pe- 
ter needed strength. 

“Where are you 
motherly. 

“T don’t know. I don’t mind nothing 
now I know he didn’t go off and leave 
me like that.” 

Peter could bear it all, with the help 
of the strange girl who needed her. 
There was much smoke by now, but 
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eagerly asked 


hurt?” she asked 











When Peter got her breath again, and the clouds 
of lime and dust had subsided, she found herself 
half buried in débris. 


a wall was down and fresh air blew 
across. Over the wails of the terrified 
or hurt could be heard the gallant voices 
of the firemen working to release the 
prisoners. 

A big Irishman turned to try to free 
Peter. 

“There’s a girl here that’s badly hurt 
—and I’m not at all,” Peter told him. 
“Can’t you get her to a hospital?” 

It was very hard to free the girl in 
pink. When at last the men succeeded, 


and Peter saw, she grew faint and 
closed her eyes a moment. 

The pink girl died as she was being 
carried away. 

For a few minutes nobody came near 


Peter. She could see flames crawling 
through some timbers not far away. 
Somebody shouted, over the noise of 
the fire, ordering the firemen to fall 
back; but they paid no attention to the 
command, nor would they while there 
was hope of saving the prisoners. 
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Peter's attention was attracted by a 
man who moved about recklessly inside 
the danger line. It was Joshua Sterne. 
Whom could he know at the Frangi- 
panni Club? 

He called on the firemen to help him 
save some one, but could not get atten- 
tion. Then he came very near Peter, 
and she said to him: 

“For whom are you looking, Doctor 
Sterne?” 

“For you! Thank God!” He be- 
gan at once trying to lift away the tim- 
bers, but they were beyond one man’s 
strength. So he bent over her. “Lis- 
ten! I’m going to get you safe away. 
If I fail, I want to die. Oh, don’t you 
understand? It’s my fault that you're 
here to-night! It’s my fault that you 
had to take the work here. You didn’t 
know it, but I’ve followed you every- 
where you've been to-night. You 
wouldn’t let me help you, so I had, at 
least, to know what happened to you. 
When they said the Frangipanni Club 
was burning, I knew you were here. 
Of course, I deserve anything, but you 
don’t—and I know we'll get you out.” 

There was a sliding of timbers that 
caught Peter’s arm and made her cry 
out from pain. That was why Joshua 
Sterne pricked her flesh with a needle 
and let her go off to sleep. The last 
thing she heard was his voice: 

“Just lie still and trust me. 
be all right.” 

After that—she did not know 
whether minutes had passed, or hours 
—she found herself trying to get to a 
glimmering light a long way off. She 
did not know where she was. She re- 
membered the fire 

3ut if they had saved her from that, 
why had they left her all alone in the 
dark somewhere? Or was she really 
in the dark? 

“T believe,” she thought, “the trouble 
is with my eyes,” and she drew her 
arm across them. Sunlight broke in. 


It will 
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It poured through the east window of 
a hospital ward. She was lying on a 
cot, her hurt arm bandaged and smell- 
ing of a drug. She turned her head, 
and her eyes opened wide—on a face. 

She laughed. 

“Better?” asked Joshua 
whose face it was. 

“Perfectly all right,’ Peter replied. 
Then she remembered the sights and 
sounds of the night before, closed her 
eyes, and lay still a while. She now 
felt that after-wave of nausea from the 
drug, but it was not very bad. 

“I’ve been here all night,” said 
Sterne. “Now I’ve something to tell 
you. Those insurance policies will be 
paid at once. I’m so thankful—to you 
—that I’ve decided to do it.” 

Peter was still feeling ill, but joy and 
pride swept away her faintness; for she 
was as proud as if he had been her lit- 
tle son and had showed strong arms or 
a strong soul. 

She looked up, with a laugh that was 
tenderer than a smile, and she saw— 
wondering—that _he was one who 
needed her. 

“You showed me what I ought to 
do—I don’t suppose you knew you did,” 
Sterne began, and stopped, looking 
down into her face. He was startled, 
for a new thing had dawned across his 
heart. 

Until that moment, he had not known 
that he loved Peter. Now, they looked, 
face to face. 

That was their real betrothal—in a 
crowded hospital ward, a nurse at the 
other side of the bed. Years after- 
ward, when she had been his wife a 
long while, this was the moment Peter 
went back to oftenest—not that other 
when he took her in his arms and put 
the ring on her finger. 

Yet he did not even say, “I love you.” 
He merely took her hand in his and 
laid the tips of his fingers against the 
glad, throbbing life in her wrist. 


Sterne, 
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HE bride came to the tea-table 
looking 


conclave and 
dragged. 

“Too much dancing?” inquired the 
grandmother kindly, but reprovingly. 
The bride was notable for her devotion 
to the terpsichorean art. But the young 
woman shook her head. 

“T haven’t danced half a dozen times 
in three weeks,” she said, but without 
her usual vigor. “It’s just company. 
Isn’t it terrible? I’m ashamed of my- 
self, but I’m really glad that the girls 
have gone home. Harry’s sister was 
here, you know, and two friends of 
mine who were with me at Roseleaf 
Academy. I love them all, but I’m a 
wreck, a rag!” 

“Did you try to show them every- 
thing in the neighborhood ?” 

“No, we didn’t do much sight-seeing. 
They’ve all visited New York before, 
and aren’t very keen on aquariums and 
natural-history museums and all those 
horrors, anyway. No, but it’s this: 
You see, I didn’t mind at all about 
Harry’s sister, Rose, of course. She’s 
just ordinary folks, like Harry and me. 
But both Lillie and Daisie don’t know 
anything at all about being poor. They 
didn’t mean to be exacting—they’re the 
most generous, unselfish darlings in the 
world—but they simply didn’t realize 
how much extra work it made, having 
them.” 

“Tell us about it,” said the hostess. 

“Well, for example, there were 
towels. Now, of course, Harry and I 
use towels—all we need of them and 


fagged 
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all we want of them. But I keep those 
paper roller towels in the bathroom and 
in the kitchen, and that means that 
whenever any one washes his hands, 
which is liable to happen a hundred 
times a day, a paper towel is used and 
thrown into the basket, and not a little 
guest towel. But do you know I got a 
silly streak, and was ashamed to have 
the girls see those paper towels? I 
wasn’t even sure if they’d know what 
they were meant for. So I hid them 
—the bathroom ones. And I spread 
out a tremendous assortment of fine 
little guest towels—all embroidered and 
cross-stitched and inserted in the brid- 
iest way. I knew that they themselves 
didn’t have any prettier ones.” She 
sighed deeply. 

“And they used your pretty guest 
towels as freely as if they had been 
paper?” prompted the grandmother, 
and the bride nodded lugubriously. 

“And Nora threatened to leave in 
the middle of everything because the 
wash was so big. I can get along per- 
fectly well, and without feeling in the 
least unfastidious, with two nightgowns 
a week. But those precious girls had 
one every night—such lovely, filmy, 
fine things !” 

“You don’t mean that your poor 
Nora has been doing their laundry 
work ?” 

“Well, I have a iaundress come in 
once a week, and usually she gets 
through most of the ironing, but there 
was so much extra that poor Nora 
really was busy until Thursday, getting 
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rid of it. You 
see, there 
was the table 
linen, too. I 
hope you 
won’t be 
shocked, but 
the truth is 
that since 
Harry and | 
have taken 
to economiz- 
ing, I have 
been —_i using 
paper nap- 
kins for 
breakfast and 
luncheon. 
Bwt. of 
course, I 
couldn’t do 
that with 
Lillie and 
Daisie.” 

‘TT think 
you were 
just plain 
cowardly not 
to go on in 
your  accus- 
tomed way,” 
declared 
the down- 
right débu- 
tante. “Isn’t 
it a form of 
deceit to live with guests on a scale 
on which you don’t live normally ?” 

“Don’t scold her,” said the doctor, 
who had come in while the bride was 
relating her sorrows. “She looks too 
tired to stand it, and, besides, it isn’t 
her fault. It’s all the fault of our silly 
social system.” 

“You mean our system of living be- 
yond our means?” suggested the grand- 
mother. 

“Tt sometimes comes to that,” ad- 
mitted the doctor. “But I shouldn’t 
say it was that primarily. It’s our silly 
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‘“‘And Nora threatened 
to leave in the middle of 
everything because the 
wash was so big.” 


social system of having no class dis- 
tinctions, of all living on the same plane, 
as it were. As for me, I’d welcome a 
reversion to a good, old-fashioned class 
system that put everybody in his place 
and kept him there.” 

“And this from the person who is 
such a democrat that she is frequently 
mistaken for a socialist and a labor agi- 
tator !”” mocked the hostess. 

“One doesn’t have to be consistent,” 
said the doctor. ‘And the world be- 
ing what it is, I’d welcome class dis-. 
tinctions, as I say. Here we all are, 
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we and thousands of people like us. 
Our incomes vary and our talents vary. 
Some of us have three thousand a year, 
and a few have thirty, and we are all 
expected to dress approximately in the 
same manner, and to set approximately 
the same sort of a table, and to be in- 
terested approximately in the same sort 
of thing. Here’s the bride, for exam- 
ple, showing us how a—perhaps—five- 
thousand-dollar housekeeper tries to 
entertain on the scale of a fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar housekeeper. I’ll bet you,” 
she added, turning questioningly to the 
bride, “that you used real linen sheets 
with embroidered monograms and lace 
insertions and all that sort of thing 
for that Lillie and Daisie of yours?” 

“Of course I did!” replied the bride 
spiritedly. “I have them, and I love 
them, and when should I use them if it 
wasn’t when I have company ?” 

“You shouldn’t have them,” retorted 
the doctor emphatically. “You should 
belong, definitely and fixedly, to the 
class of the simple livers. You should 
have sheets that you could send, with- 
out a single pang, to the steam laun- 
dry and have passed through the man- 
gle. You would have those and no oth- 
ers in a decently organized society in 
which there were proper class distinc- 
tions. And if your Lillies and your 
Daisies.and your whole rosebud gar- 
den of girls didn’t want to sleep be- 
tween mangled cotton sheets, they could 
jolly well stay at home and sleep!” 

“Tt didn’t make any difference to 
them, of course,” the bride defended 
her recent guests. 

“No, of course it didn’t make any 
difference to them, which was one rea- 
son why it was so silly to use those linen 
sheets and to have all that fine laundry 
work to do. And I'll bet that every 
night, after Nora was through with 
her dinner dishes—not ‘omitting finger 
bowls !—you sent her up to the guests’ 
rooms to fold back the coverlids and 
turn down the sheets and lay out the 
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“Pll bet you,’? she added, turning 
and lace insertions and 


frilly nightgowns and the little pink 
mules, and to give the effect generally 
in your bedrooms of a good chamber- 


maid. Now, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied the bride, “I did. The 
girls are used to that sort of thing. I 
don’t mean that they wouldn’t be able 
to turn down their own spreads, and 
to get into bed even if the sheets were 
not pulled back for them, and to find 
their own nightgowns, but they simply 
aren’t used to doing those things for 
themselves.” 

“No; and so poor tired Nora had to 
crawl upstairs and do it.” 

“It didn’t take her ten minutes ex- 
tra, for all she did a tremendous lot 
of grumbling about it,” muttered the 
bride. 

“And there was the matter of fresh 
flowers, too, wasn’t there?” pursued the 
doctor, with the air of a prosecuting 
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questioningly to the bride, “‘that you used real linen sheets with embroidered monograms 
all that sort of thing for that Lillie and Daisie of yours?” 


attorney. “They had to have little 
bunches of fresh flowers in their rooms, 
didn’t they? In spite of the fact that 
your flower beds were not blooming, 
and that you have no big country place 
with greenhouses from which to ob- 
tain your supplies? And you not only 
had to buy those flowers, but Nora had 
to see that the water was freshened in 
the bowls every day and that the stems 
were shortened 3 

“One doesn’t want to live like a pig, 
you know,” the bride defended her- 
self spiritedly. 

“You mean,” insisted the doctor pug- 
naciously, “that one doesn’t want to live 
like a five-thousand-dollar housewife 
when she is entertaining fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar guests.” 

“Doctor, dear,” the hostess told her, 
“you speak—forgive me—like an ig- 
norant person who doesn’t keep house. 


Every one who does keep house will 
sympathize with our bride’s desire to 
put her very best foot forward when 
she was entertaining old friends.” 

“It’s all part of our fatal abolition 
of the class distinction,” insisted the 
doctor stubbornly. “Everybody is as 
good as everybody else 2 

“*And a little bit better,’ ”’ quoted the 
grandmother, smiling. 

“*And a little bit better,’” the doc- 
tor accepted the quotation. “And so 
every one has to live as elaborately as 
everybody else, or has to seem to; and 
has to wear as grand clothes and go to 
as many parties, regardless of inclina- 
tion, and has to read as many books and 
have opinions on as many plays. I may 
not be a housekeeper in the exacting 
sense in which all of you are housekeep- 
ers—I admit that the apartment hotel 
is a wonderful invention for the lone, 
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lorn professional woman—but I am 
caught in the same mesh with the rest 
of you. Why can I not be labeled as 
a member of a class—the class of work- 
ing women? And, being so labeled, 
why may I not be thereby automatically 
excused from having views, for ex- 
ample, on the works of Ellen Key and 
the feminism of W. J. George and the 
final place of the cubists in the history 
of art? Why, when I am_ foolish 
enough to go somewhere to dinner, am 
I not labeled ‘professional woman— 
physician,’ and promptly exempted 
from a knowledge of the topics of the 
hour in polite society? 

“If people don’t like the idea of a 
label worn across the chest, or as a 
lettered bandeau in the hair, I, person- 
ally, should have not the least objec- 
tion to a distinctive dress for each class. 
It would add picturesqueness to the ef- 
fect of any gathering. Haven't you 
ever noticed how much more fetching 
the waitresses at a women’s luncheon 
are apt to be than the guests? It’s the 
class uniform that does it! People 
with a taste for designing might get to 
work at once planning the costumes of 
the various trades and professions.” 

“You’re joking, I know,” sighed the 
bride. 

“No, I am _ not. 
should all save in dressmakers’ and 
milliners’ bills alone! When the 
woman-doctor’s costume is fixed by law 
or custom—when, in short, the blessed 
day of the class distinction is restored 
to a world worn out with too much 
sham democracy—TI shan’t be obliged to 
have an evening dress modeled after 
Madame Creesus’, there, merely because 
hers happened to catch my eye. I'll 
have my own. And if I don’t wear it 
out this year, it will be perfectly good 
style to wear next year. As a matter 
of fact, I never wore out an evening 
dress in my life—I doubt if any one 
ever did. But we all buy new ones.” 

“Tt would be awfully monotonous,” 


Think what we 
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objected the débutante, “that profes- 
sional uniforming of yours.” 

“No, it really wouldn’t be,” declared 
the doctor earnestly. “I admit that if 
all our sex adopted a single uniform, 
as man has practically done, the result 
would be deadly monotony. But that 
is the abolition of class distinction—any 
man who can afford an evening coat, 
whether he is a steel magnate or a pro- 
fessional baseball player or a college 
professor, is exactly like any other man 
who can afford one, as far as the effect 
upon the eye is concerned. But sup- 
pose college professors wore their robes 
and steel magnates their—overalls—and 
baseball players their masks and things. 
Think of the brilliantly diversified ap- 
pearance a public assembly would pre- 
sent! So, when the movement I am 
about to start for the maintenance of 
class distinctions in all comfortable 


ways has gained headway, a gathering 
of women will be beautifully various in 
effect, and yet each woman may be 


wearing the clothes of four seasons be- 
fore.” 

“It’s a nonsensical plan,” insisted 
the bride, but rather frightenedly, as if 
she expected to see it enacted before her 
protesting eyes. 

“It’s a beautiful plan!” cried its pro- 
jector, with gathering enthusiasm. “The 
more I think of it, the better | like it, 
the more it seems to enrich life. The 
abolition of all marks of class distine- 
tion—do you know what that 2bolition 
really meant?” 

“No,” they faltered, as she paused 
impressively for a reply. 

“It meant that there was no true de- 
mocracy! It meant that every one was 
secretly afraid that he was not as good 
as his brother, and that, therefore, every 
sign of inequality—or of unlikeness— 
must be removed. You get to work 
and breed up a race of tailors that be- 
lieves itself, in its heart, as fine and 
necessary to civilization as the race of 
soldiers or the race of priests, and you 
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will find those “Zz 
tailors clinging fez 
as firmly to Zr 
their distinc- 
tive uniform 
as you find sol- 
diers and 
clergymen 
clinging to 
theirs. You 
make a wash- 
erwoman real- 
ly believe that 
she is as good 
as the store- 
keeper, and 
she won’t 
mind her 
apron; and 
make the 
waitress _ feel 
that she is as 
good and her 
position is as 
good as the 
opera singer’s, 
and she_ will 
be willing to 
go forth in her 
white cap in- 
stead of in 
willow plumes. 

“The aboli- 
tion of the 
mark of class 
G@istine - 
tion was—l 
solemnly de- 
clare it—the craven confession of 
society that all men were not 
created free and equal, and that, there- 
fore, they all had to dress alike to hide 
natural inferiorities and to offset natu- 
ral superiorities. What else does it 
mean—the perfectly open confession 
which women unblushingly make that 
they were miserable because they were 
not dressed like the rest of an assem- 
bly, or that they felt a secure sense of 
moral greatness because they knew they 


like them as possible!’’ 


“No,”’? admitted the doctor. 
‘*To look through three reviews, 
in order to know what the people 
whom I’m likely to meet at din- 
ner to-night will be talking about, 
and in order to talk as nearly 
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"a 


were perfectly dressed for a given oc- 
casion? It means just this, and noth- 
ing at all but this—that they think the 
removal of the clothes badge of class 
difference has actually removed class 
difference! And so they go on im- 
poverishing themselves and overwork- 
ing their husbands for an illusion, and 
an illusion that makes the world mo- 
notonous instead of merry.” 

The doctor paused for breath, and 
gave her protesting and disbelieving au- 
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dience a chance to formulate its disbe- 
lief. But no one was swift enough, 
and she went on: 

“All houses are alike, after you pass 
a certain happy lower limit. Every one 
has rugs and silver and linen and glass 
and china like every one else, whether 
the things are bought with the income 
of a hundred thousand dollars invested 
in government bonds, or with a hard- 
earned salary of four thousand dollars 
a year! Every one gives the same sort 
of a dinner. I dare say the only essen- 
tial difference between a dinner at Mrs. 
Astor’s and one at the bride’s, here, is 
in the perfection of the thing accom- 
plished—it is not in the thing aimed at. 
Our bride would scorn to invite her 
friends and acquaintances to a meal 
that didn’t include a hors d’awuvre, a 
soup, a fish, an entrée, a roast, a salad, 
sweets, fruits, cheese, candy, coffee, 
and wine; just as she has shown us that 
she was ashamed to invite her old 
friends to use good, clean paper towels 
and to bid them take care of the flow- 
ers in their rooms, if they wanted flow- 
ers! 

“To be sure, her eight courses may 
not be so well cooked or so well served 
as Mrs. Astor’s, but she aims at the 
same thing. And why? Were her an- 
cestors fortunate fur traders and lucky 
buyers-up of Manhattan Island? They 
were not. But the bride belongs to the 
class of gentlefolk, and once you enter 
that circle, where class distinctions are 
abolished, good-by to good sense! Why 
can’t she invite us to a dinner of three 
or four simple courses, which her cook, 
without her help—for why should we 
blink the fact that our bride and women 
like her attain the effect of abolished 
class distinction in the dining room and 
the drawing-room by really abolishing 
distinctions in the kitchen, and by 
working like nailers all day long when 
they contemplate entertaining at night? 
—why can’t she invite us to a dinner of 
three or four simple courses, I was say- 
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ing, which her cook could prepare un- 
aided? Do we visit one another for food 
and for sight of clothes and of table- 
ware, or for happy intercourse and the 
stimulation of our minds? 

“Oh, I am so tired of always doing 
as other people do, and dressing as 
other people dress, and eating as other 
people eat, and reading as they read, 
and picture inspecting as they picture 
inspect, and all the rest of it! To be 
one’s self—wouldn’t it be fun? To 
be a three-thousand-dollar-a-year wife 
openly and unabashedly! To be a doc- 
tor without a nervous desire to be also 
a dramatic critic, a book critic, and a 
well-dressed woman according to the 
lady-of-leisure standard! 

“The class distinction—to restore 
color to the world and peace to the in- 
dividual! Think of a Sunday concert 
in Central Park and one on the Pincian 
Hill! Think of the wonderful, brown- 
faced, beaming, gorgeous Roman nurses 
over there, with their colored corselets, 
their big earrings, their splendid aprons, 
and their little bambini held so tenderly 
on pillows! Think of the soldiers and 
students in their uniforms of blue and 
red! Think of the peasant women with 
their solferino yellow or their plum- 
purple kerchiefs on their black heads! 
And the peasant men with big hats and 
colored neckerchiefs! And the dandi- 
fied gentlemen and great ladies with 
Rue de la Paix clothes! And then think 
of us, all alike, uninteresting, modeled 
after one pattern, in fine or cheap ma- 
terials! It makes me sick and sad! 
I’m going home!” 

“To issue a call for charter members 
in a society for restoring class distinc- 
tions to the world of democracy?” 
asked the grandmother placidly. 

“No,” admitted the doctor. “To look 


through three reviews, in order to know 
what the people whom I’m likely to 
meet at dinner to-night will be talk- 
ing about, and in order to talk as nearly 
like them as possible!” 
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A story of to-day. The dragon is the dragon of gossip, quite capable of ruining 
a woman’s life. There was a knight, however, who resorted to bold methods—— 








NY one would have taken Ava 
Lamberton for a fairy princess. 

From the gold-tipped lashes that 
shaded.her blue eyes, to her silk-clad 
ankles, not to mention her heavy gold 
braids and her sleepy smile, she -“looked 
the part,” even to Chiltonville’s most 
obtuse observers—that is, when first 
she burst upon its view, before it sus- 
pected her of witchery and a past. 
What was even more surprising, she 
acted the part. For who but a fairy 
princess would take the most expensive 
house in that inland town, plant lark- 
spur and Canterbury bells, ageratum 
and sweet williams about its high foun- 
dations, and bring a grand piano and 
pictures in heavy gold frames, besides 
boxes and boxes of books, all the way 
from Chicago? Who but a fairy prin- 
cess would wear flowing mandarin 
coats to breakfast and put on a low- 
necked gown for an evening meal at 
which no one was present but herself? 
Not that Chiltonville was provincial, 
even though its population did num- 
ber only nine thousand souls. It had its 
hotel aristocracy, its Civic Improve- 
ment Club—successor to the defunct 
Browning Club—its tango class, and so- 
cial leaders who spent three months 
every season on the front porch of an 
Atlantic City hotel. At least three fam- 
ilies had been abroad. The local mag- 
nate’s wife, Mrs. Gerkey, bought all her 


frocks in Paris. Every winter some 
one from Chiltonville stopped at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Still, in spite of a!l 
these claims to cosmopolitanism, Chil- 
tonville was frank to say it had never 
had another inhabitant quite like Ava 
Lamberton. 

Ava Lamberton herself, however, re- 
mained in ignorance of Chiltonville’s 
interest in her clothes, occupations, and 
possessions. She was merely carrying 
out a long-cherished plan, which was 
to hide herself and her unhappy past in 
a little country town. Little, alas! did 
she know the small town, if she thought 
it would furnish oblivion. But she con- 
tinued in that simple faith of the city- 
bred for nearly a year, a year in which 
she scrupulously returned the calls of 
the Chiltonville ladies, contributed to 
the church markets and clean-up funds, 
smilingly agreed to all the compliments 
Chiltonville paid itself, and devoted 
herself to flowers, books, and music, 
and those visitors whom Chiltorille 
gossip soon began to call her “lovers.” 
For soon after Mrs. Lamberton’s ar- 
rival in Chiltonville she began to prove 
extremely popular with the unattached 
male members of its society. 

It was noticed that their “first calls” 
were always repeated by the men. 
Often they were rewarded by an invi- 
tation to dinner. Soon Mrs, Lamber- 
ton’s Sunday-evening high teas began 
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It was Dr. Thurman who introduced Dan Cole to Mrs. Lamberton at the county fair. 


to cause comment, especially after it One of the first of Chiltonville’s un- 
was learned that she sometimes joined married men to appreciate Mrs. Lam- 
her guests in a cigarette and that often berton’s charm, if not her larder, was 
cocktails preceded the dinner. the ‘confirmed bachelor,” Daniel Cole. 
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Now, Chiltonville did not encourage 


celibacy. Companionship between the 
sexes had but one object in Chiltonville 
—matrimony—and a man who did not 
recognize that was promptly labeled 
“dangerous.” The younger girls were 
asked to devote themselves to those 
whose intentions were obvious, Only 
a widow or a flirt, it was said, would 
dally with an unsusceptible man, and 
Chiltonville did not encourage flirts, 
either. Not that it passed any ordi- 
nances dealing with these two classes; 
they were not necessary. To enforce 
Chiltonville’s standards was the duty 
of the dragon, and it did it without 
fear or favor. Of that dragon, more 
hereafter. 

It was Doctor Thurman who intro- 
duced Dan Cole to Mrs. Lamberton 
at the county fair, whither the doctor 
escorted her about a month after her 
arrival. Now, Dan Cole had gone 
through Harvard. Twelve years be- 
fore, indeed, his father had had great 
ambitions for him. He had even played 
on the Harvard team. One call on 
Mrs. Lamberton, and he resurrected all 
the manners and “manner” he had then 
acquired. Chiltonville had neither ob- 
served nor inspired them. A _ second 
call, and he visited his old tailor in 
the city and took to wearing a dinner 
coat in the evenings. A third call, and 
he pressed his sagging bank account by 
buying a new library. That was in 
the fall. By spring he was sprouting 
political ambitions, and his father had 
pricked up hope. 

Mrs. Lamberton would have been the 
last to claim responsibility for these 
changes in Dan Cole, but fairy prin- 
cesses have queer effects on knights, 
young and old, and that was what this 
tall, handsome man with the mocking 
eyes had suddenly become, all “unbe- 
knownst” to Chiltonville—Ava Lam- 
berton’s knight. 

But Dan Cole was not usurping all of 
Mrs. Lamberton’s time. On Doctor 
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Thurman, too, the effect of her friend- 
ship was noted. The doctor lived next 
door, and, from the first, had presumed 
on his relation of neighbor. Perhaps 
he felt he was merely preserving her 
right flank from the dragon, for the 
doctor knew of the dragon, if Ava 
Lamberton did not, having had many 
a passage with it in his younger days, 
as what good doctor has not? He not 
only knew the dragon, but feared it 
for a beautiful young widow who did 
not wear weeds, or bereavement on her 
brow, with plenty of money, and habits 
that Chiltonville’s travelers found “in- 
teresting” at the Waldorf-Astoria, but 
would not tolerate in Chiltonville. 

If these two men—one a confirmed 
bachelor, and the other a confirmed 
widower—had been Mrs. Lamberton’s 
only admirers, the dragon might never 
have lifted its ugly head against her; 
but, alas! there were others. 

In the early part of Mrs. Lamber- 
ton’s residence, before Chiltonville had 
lost hope of an explanation of her sud- 
den appearance among them, Mrs. Ger- 
key, who resided at one of New York’s 
most palatial hotels for three weeks 
every winter, had asked Mrs. Lamber- 
ton to a dinner dance. There she had 
met other men, and among them Ed- 
ward Balliot, a “suitor” of Mrs. Ger- 
key’s débutante daughter, Lucile. Fol- 
lowing Dan Cole’s and Doctor Thur- 
man’s example, this young man called 
on Mrs. Lamberton. Needless to say, 
he repeated his call many times. Mrs. 
Lamberton was frank about her enjoy- 
ment of him. She thought him so 
young and fresh, so artless and so in- 
tense. 

“Why, it’s like putting on rose-col- 
ored glasses,” she confided to Doctor 
Thurman, “looking at life through his 
eyes 





“You’re young enough to have rose- 
colored glasses of your own, without 
using his,” gallantly answered the doc- 
tor. 
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She shook her golden head. 

“T never was. I never was.” 
wail rose through her words, 
added: “Life smashed mine before 
they reached my eyes. That’s why I 
so love young people. It’s a sort of 
vicarious youth I crave.” 

Edward Balliot brought the other 
fellows. One by one, the ‘young men 


A tiny 
as she 
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of the town were added to her list of 
friends. Then they brought the girls 
with them. For her Sunday-evening 
teas she always wanted the prettiest, the 
gayest girls. It was these girls who 
told the dragon about the cigarettes 
and the dinner gowns that didn’t look 
like dresses, but skirts with sashes. The 
boys never mentioned such details. Not 
that they were so loyal, but she had 
established between herself and them 
a bond that shut out criticism—a bond 
of gratitude, for to every boy she gave 
something hitherto unpossessed. To 
Dan Cole, it was ambition; to Doc- 
tor Thurman, an understanding that 
bridged isolation and disarmed cyni- 
cism; to Charley Stone, sympathy over 
his lost contract; to Stanley Croker, 
hope to be worthy of Ethel’s love. But 
it was to Edward Balliot that she gave 


One Sunday evening, Lucile Gerkey came upon them in the alcove where he 
was kissing her hand, his whole gratitude in the caress. 
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the most—a faith that was carrying him 
past a sin. 

She had just made delivery of it, one 
Sunday evening, when Lucile Gerkey 
came upon them in the alcove where 
he was kissing her hand, his whole grat- 
itude in the caress. The girl colored, 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Lamberton saw her, although 
Edward did not. 

_“There’s one thing, Ed, you must 
promise me.” 

“Yes?” He leaned over her. 

“You must not tell this to Lucile. 
You must not ask her for—for her 
promise until I—until I ” 

“Until you say I may,” he finished. 
“Thank God, you've given me _ the 
chance to prove myself, the chance to 
be able to ask her!” 

The next Sunday evening Edward 
Balliot came to tea without Lucile. He 
blushed as he made her excuses. The 
next week two other girls had colds 
that kept them at home. By the time 
it was warm enough to serve tea on 


the screened porch, there were no girls 


at all. It was then that Ava Lamber- 
ton woke up. 


Il. 


The next Sunday evening after her 
discovery she kept Edward Balliot by 
her when the others left; this to the 
dismay of Dan Cole, to whom that 
honor most often fell. 

“Not to-night,” she smiled at him. 
“T want to talk to Edward. There’s 
something he must tell me.” 

Dan Cole frowned until she laughed 
at him. 

“Foolishness!” she jeered. “Why 
shouldn't he tell me things? Things for 
my own good they are.” 

“For your good.” Dan Cole nodded. 
“May everything always be for your 
good, dear lady.” And he pressed her 
hand until somehow it made her cheeks 
red. Then, in a stranger way, it made 
his cheeks red, too, as he whispered: 
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“I—I wish I might have told you some- 
thing to-night. Not for your good, but 
for mine.” 

“I always want to hear what is for 
your good. Will you come to-morrow 
and tell me?” she asked. 

“Will 1? Will I? I'll sit outside on 
the carriage step until then!” he cried. 

At which she gave him a gentle push 
that made her cheeks go red again. She 
was patting them back to coolness as 
she returned to her steamer chair in her 
smaller sitting room. 

She handed Edward her gold ciga- 
rette case. 

“Won't you?” and she slowly lighted 
her own. Plainly, Edward was nerv- 
ous, and was not so anxious for this 
conference as Dan Cole had been to 
take his place. She eyed him through 
her lazy smile between puffs of smoke. 
“Don’t take it so hard,” she teased 
him. “I’m not going to hurt you. I 
only want to know what you know. 
You must tell me.” 

He gave a shrug. 

“You must tell me why Lucile has 
stopped coming here any more.” 

“Why—why—Mrs. Lamberton, you 
know how girls are. You know 

She stayed his words with a gesture. 

“Edward, I want you to tell me the 
whole truth. You know why Lucile 
doesn’t come. I asked her especially to 
come to-night. I wrote her a note. You 
know why she refused, and you must 
tell me.” She saw his hand close nerv- 
ously. “I know you don’t want to—I 
know—but I must understand this 
thing. There’s a reason why I must 
know—and I appeal to you because— 
because—well, I don’t think you'll fail 
me. If I swear to you that I need to 
know, you'll tell me?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Lamberton’—his voice 
was cracked in spots—“Mrs. Lamber- 
ton, it doesn’t mean anything! You 
know people will talk.” 

“Ah!” It was just a little way she 
had of expressing perception. 
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“T don’t listen to them. I won’t lis- 
ten to them. How can I? Why, Mrs. 
Lamberton’”’—he stood beside her chair 
and raised his hand, as if to touch her 
hair—‘‘you’re the best friend I ever had 
in the world! You—you forgave me 
when not even Lucile would have done 
it. You’ve helped me to make good 
—no—to make up a—a mistake I 
can’t hurt you—but Lucile said that 
her mother wouldn’t let her—said you 
were not a proper person to have a 
girl come to your house.” He dropped 
down into his chair. “I know it isn’t 
so—I know it—all the fellows know it 
—but folks will talk—and, somehow, 
something’s been started. Look here, 
Mrs. Lamberton, you’re—you're too 
good looking—you’re too wonderful. 
They’re jealous—that’s all!” 

Mrs. Lamberton held the cigarette 
firmly in her hand, but she did not puff 
again. Instead, she rose. 

“Thank you, Edward. I—I just 
wanted to know. I won't go into the 
hall, if you don’t mind. You know 
where your things are. Good night!” 

Edward Balliot started to speak 
again. But, whatever it was, it 
wouldn’t get itself said, and he went 
out. 











Ill. 


The next evening, Doctor Thurman 
dropped in for his usual evening chat. 
He always came from his dinner, and 
stayed until he had smoked his cigar 
and admired her flowers—at least, that 
was all he admired audibly. 

Mrs. Lamberton was in a new blue, 
summery thing that set her off as the 
blue skies do a summer’s day. For 
once the doctor was brave enough to 
break his rule. 

“Why look at flowers,” he asked, 
“when I can look at you?” 

She stared at him, then laughed. 

“Oh, doctor, you mustn’t begin that 
kind of talk.” 

They were on the screened porch, 
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where the flowers in boxes shut them 
off completely from the eyes of the 
neighborhood. The doctor leaned to- 
ward her, his hands clasped across his 
knees. 

“Look here, Mrs. Lamberton, I want 
to talk that way. I—TI want the right 
to talk that way, and to—to ” He 
stopped, crimsoning—a different affair 
from the pink flame in Ava’s face or 
the dark flush that had stained Dan 
Cole’s the night before. There comes 
an age when blushing is no longer beau- 
tiful or touching; it is apoplectic and 
alarming. Mrs. Lamberton looked 
alarmed now. 

“What is it, doctor? I can see that 
something has annoyed you. Something 
is wrong.” 

“Damn!” stormed the doctor. 

“What?” she asked, the suspicion of 
a smile twisting at her eyes. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” In des- 
peration, the doctor reached for his 
handkerchief. Handkerchiefs, too, are 
symptoms of age. ‘The young never 
seek refuge in them. “I—I—damn my- 
self!” 

“For what, pray?’ And then, more 
softly: “Doctor, I believe that you’re 
my oldest friend in Chiltonville, and— 
and maybe my best. Won't you be frank 
with me? Something has annoyed you. 
Is it about me?” 

He stared at her. 

“How did you know?” 

Again the smile attacked her eyelids. 

“Well, I’m not young ” At his 
gesture of denial, she touched her 
breast. “I mean in here. I suspect— 
no, I’ll be honest—I know that—that 
Chiltonville does not approve of me.” 

“Chiltonville be damned!” he 
stormed. “Chiltonville isn’t fit to touch 
your feet! Neither am I, Mrs. Lam- 
berton, but—but I wish you’d let me— 
let me”—then, realizing what he was 
saying—‘‘let me have the right to tell 
Chiltonville to mind its own business!” 
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apninentti, she caught her gold cigarette 


* into the 


“Ah!” It was her exclamation that 
betokened appreciation. 

“Oh, I know I’m only an old fool; 
but, Mrs. Lamberton, if my name is 
worth your consideration, I wish you'd 
take it. I wish you’d just let me show 
them—the idiots, the fools!” 

This time the smile quite succeeded in 


landing. 

“No, dear Doctor Thurman; I 
couldn’t let you be so chivalrous.” 

“Chivalrous! Great Lord! Chival- 
rous! I want you! I want you! I— 
I—why, Mrs. Lamberton, I—I love 
you!” 

“Ah!” She breathed it softly. “Then 


you'll be my friend, won’t you? That’s 
what I need, Doctor Thurman—a 
friend, not a husband. And if you’re a 
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case from the table and emptied its contents 
open fire. 


friend, won’t you please tell me what 
Chiltonville has against me? I 
There’s a reason I need to know. If 
there weren’t, I wouldn’t ask so hard 
a thing of a friend.” 

The doctor swallowed several times. 

“Well, I take it I’m refused.” He 
used the handkerchief noisily. “I’ll not 
force you to be plainer.” Then, as if 
he hadn’t been explicit enough: “But 
I meant it, every word. I’d esteem it 
the greatest happiness of my life to— 
to be”’—he was looking at her face, 
which, though its appeal was genuine 
and urgent, made the word “husband” 
die in his throat—“to be your friend, 
Mrs. Lamberton, and more, if you ever 
want me.” 

“T thank you, doctor. 





I understand. 
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But now what I want is some one to tell 
me the truth.” 

The doctor waited urtil he had re- 
lighted his cigar. And still he hesi- 
tated. 

“Please, doctor, what is it? 
have I done?” 

“Done? You’ve done nothing! It’s 
that dog-gone old dragon that’s loose.” 

“The what?” 

“Gossip. That’s what I call it—the 
dragon. It’s got to feed on something, 
and, not knowing about you—and then 
your clothes being so different—and 
your cigarettes x 

“Cigarettes?” she asked _ sharply. 
“My cigarettes?” And then she laughed 
softly. “And I never so much as 
guessed! How stupid of me! You 
know I learned to smoke them abroad, 
where all the women do, when—he took 
me there a bride—a bride of eighteen.” 
Then she came eagerly back to the pres- 
ent. “I can give them up—lI can ex- 
plain them. Surely, your—your dragon 
won’t hurt me for that?” 

Doctor Thurman laughed cynically. 

“I’m afraid you don’t know Chilton- 
ville’s dragon, dear lady, or the strength 
of its prejudices.” 

She was thoughtful for a minute; 
then she turned again to the doctor. 

“You're not telling me all. You're 
not being frank. There’s something 
besides the cigarettes. Please tell me— 
tell me all,” she coaxed. 

“Well, of course, there’s the parties, 
and—and the young men, and—and the 
It’s just confounded jealousy— 
that’s all!” he ended in desperatian, 

“Thank you, doctor. I think I can 
guess the rest. Do they say anything 
special—about any one in particular?” 

“T don’t think they know a single, 
dog-gone thing—not that there’s any- 
thing to know,” he added hastily. “So 
they just make up things about your 
being divorced, and that you were at 
—at fault—and—and ‘a 

“Ah! The divorce!” 


What 














She shud- 
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dered. “Doctor, I fear you wouldn’t 
make as good a witness as you are a 
friend. Oh, here’s Mr. Cole,” as Dan 
Cole was ushered out on the dusky 
porch. “Good evening, Mr. Cole. Do 
you want to occupy the swing?” 

“Any place but a carriage step,” he 
answered meaningly. “It gets awfully 
hard.” 

“How’s the campaign coming on, 
Dan?” asked the doctor. “Not so long 
till the primaries now. What do you 
think of the primaries, anyhow ?” 

“Oh, the primaries are all right, doc- 
tor. It’s my opponent that is all wrong. 
He simply won’t stand on principles 
and opinions, but is determined to bring 
in personalities. According to him, I’m 
disqualified by laziness, a corporation- 
lawyer father, a college education, and 
a dress suit.” 

“I congratulate you, Dan, if you’ve 
reached your age and that’s all he can 
bring against you. Good luck, my boy! 
You know I’m for you.” 

“Thanks, doctor. I’m counting on 
my friends.” 

“Sure,” the doctor answered, as he 
made his adieus to his hostess. At the 
door, he repeated im a whisper: “I 
meant it, every word, every word.” 

The tender smile with which she had 
answered was still on her face when 
she returned to her chair, but the dim 
twilight concealed it from Dan Cole. 

“You know what I want, Mrs. Lam- 
berton,” he began abruptly. “You 
know what I want the most in the 
world. It’s—it’s you.” 

It was very quiet there on the porch. 

“Am I—am I a fool, to want so 
much ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Ava, Ava”—fear crept into his tone 
—“you—you know that I—I love you.” 

And still she made no answer. 

Panic seized upon him. 

“From the first, you were the one 
woman. I—I don’t know how to make 





love—I never made love—I never lived 














until you came. I was a shallier-—— 
No, I was dead—asleep—and you 
woke me, and now I—I want you, and 
the right—I want the right ™ 

“Ah!” It was just a breath, but it 
fell like a clod on his hopes. 

He crossed to her chair. 

“Look at me!” he ordered, touch- 
ing the light head. She did so, and he 
leaned down until, in the semidarkness, 
he could barely see her face. “You do 
love me, Ava! I see it! You do love 
me! You do!” 

She pushed him away. 

“Suppose I do. Love is not all.” 

“You mean? Ava, I don’t know any- 
thing about you before you came here. 
I don’t want to know anything. I’m 
not a boy—I’m a man grown, and I 
want you—just as you are—the most 
wonderful woman in all the world!” 

She stood up and faced him, a sorry 
smile touching her mouth. 

“You are a man, Dan—that’s it— 
with a man’s life to live and a man’s 
place to fill. There’s something that 
would stand between my husband and 
that kind of a life and place. It’s—it’s 
what Chiltonville thinks of me.” 

He caught her in his arms. 

“Ava, Ava, you’re never talking 
sense! What is Chiltonville’s opinion 
to me? It’s you I love and want!” 

“Foolish boy!” she answered softly. 
“Foolish boy! You see, I’ve lived and 
—and suffered. You haven’t. I know 
what scandal can do to lives, and I'll 
not have it touch yours. Why, you’d 
never get anywhere—you, with your 
splendid ambitions. You'd even lose 
this nomination now. I'd be a mill- 
stone. I know.” She _ pushed his 
hands away. “There’s no use talking, 
Dan. I love you better than myself, 
and I won’t marry you. That’s all. I 
won't.” 

He sat down quietly in his chair. 

“This knocks me in a heap, Ava. I 
don’t quite get it all. You mean you 
will not marry me because of this silly 
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gossip that Chiltonville talks about your 
smoking cigarettes? I can’t under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, oh!” It was a mere breathing 
in of pain. “No, you don’t understand, 
Dan. It’s worse than that. Chilton- 
ville has pronounced me unclean. It 
says—gossip—that I’m not a _ good 
woman.” She came over beside him. 
“It may seem a little thing to you, but, 
you see, I—I know that gossip like that 
gets its fangs about a woman and never 
lets her go. In time, it drags down all 
who cling to her. Right now, at the 
outset of your career, it would lose you 
this nomination. It’s silly, maybe, but 
it’s life. A dragon, Doctor Thurman 
called it. Maybe dragons are silly to 
those who have never been in their 
power, but we—we know.” 

He reached for her hands, but she 
placed them behind her back. 

“Dear heart,” he said, “life hasn’t 
been good to you. I see that, and it’s 
all I can see. But I don’t intend that 
this or any other dragon is going to 
keep you from me. I won't argue with 
you. I'll argue with the dragon. Then 
you'll see what will happen.” 

“But, Dan, it’s useless. No one ever 
conquered gossip. Even suits, libel 
suits—what good do they do but smirch 
the bringer? They don’t stifle gossip. 
There’s nothing will do that. Ill go 
away—and you'll forget.” 

“Will you forget?” he asked quickly. 

There was silence again. 

“Nor will I.” This time he caught 
her hands. “Promise me that you'll 
marry me when I kill this dragon you’re 
afraid of. Make me your knight, you 
beautiful princess, you!” he said whim- 
sically. “Bless me, and I'll go out to 
fight for you.” 

“But the nomination ?” 

“Bother the nomination! You’re 
worth ten thousand nominations!” 

“Not to me, Dan. I’ve thought about 
that. We could go away from here, 
and live off my money, but—but then 
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you wouldn’t be you, the man I love— 
living off another man’s money. I 
couldn’t have that, your giving up your 
manhood for a woman.” 

“Tell me, dear”’—he pulled her to- 
ward him and led her to the swing— 
“tell me one thing. I ask it, so I can 
fight. You’re—you’re free?” 

“Oh, Dan; oh, Dan!” 

“It’s only that I may defend # 

“You can’t defend me—don’t you see 
that?—the woman you want to marry. 
Why, they’ll laugh at you. But I—I’m 
innocent—if you mean that, though he 
filed a cross bill, and I’ve been dragged 
through the mire.” She shuddered. 

“It won’t be simple, but knights who 
fight dragons don’t do easy things. Tell 
me all about it. Then I can plan.” 

So she told him the hideous story. 


IV. 

“Well?” Ava Lamberton stood with 
her hands behind her, looking up at her 
evening’s visitor. 

“Aren’t you going to ask me to sit 
down?” Dan Cole looked pale and 
tired. 

“You know I don’t want you to come 
here while this talk goes on. It’ll only 
hurt you, and do me no good. If you 
keep it up, I'll have to go away. I don’t 
know what I ever came to Chiltonville 
for, anyway,” she added bitterly. ‘Fool 
that I was, I thought to lose myself 
in a small town.” 

“Why you came to Chiltonville, Ava? 
Don’t you know why you came?” he 
asked meaningly. 

The color came slowly into her cheeks 
and tears into her eyes. 

“Yes, to bring you trouble—that’s 
all.” 

“But it wouldn’t be trouble if you’d 
take me and let me protect you a 

“Yes, that would be a brave thing to 
do—hide under your name and sick the 
dragon onto you!” She spoke with bit- 
terness. ‘“‘’Fess up! You've had no 
luck.” 
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“Well, it wasn’t as easy as I hoped.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Thank you. I will sit down.” He 
accepted his own invitation. “I went 
to Mrs. Gerkey’s. I knew she had con- 
trol of Chiltonville’s dragon—if you 
call it that. I spoke before her hus- 
band, and told her—the truth—that lies 
were being told about—about the 
noblest lady in the land; that she had 
started them, and that she must stop 
them ; that Oh, I told her the truth 
—that you were pure and good; that 
Chiltonville didn’t have to accept you, 
but it must keep still i 

“And she answered?” 

He fingered his nails nervously. 

“And she answered, Dan? Tell me. 
I insist. It’s my right.” 

“She said, ‘You’re in love with Mrs. 
Lamberton, aren’t you?” 

“And she said other things?” 

He nodded miserably. 

“Things you don’t want to tell me 
about?” She shrugged her shoulders 
in a way that made the cold chills creep 
across his. “What about?’ 

He shook his head. 

“Ava, I can’t talk this way to you! 
I can’t! She told me some things that 
were lies—lies,”’ he repeated vehe- 
mently, “and, of course, I told her so. 

“Prove that they are,’ she said, and 
she showed me an old Chicago paper— 
at the beginning of the trial. Lord 
only knows where she got it. 

“Tf I prove to you that that is a lie, 
you'll stop your talk about Mrs. Lam- 
berton?’? I asked. ‘You'll promise?’ 

“She laughed. ‘As long as that is 
impossible, I'll promise,’ she said.” He 
stopped, as if an idea had just come 
to him. “Ava, do you love me enough 











to marry me if she does that? If I 
can make her stop her talk, if I can 
make her invite you to her house—then 
will you marry me?” 

She hesitated. 

“That would mean the death of the 
dragon, you think?” 
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“Surely, yes. But how much do you 
care? That’s the question—how much 
do you care? That’s what I keep ask- 
ing myself.” 

“Oh, Dan!” she cried passionately. 
“Oh, Dan, I care!. It isn’t that!” 

She looked into his strong brown 


eyes. She felt his hands on her shoul- 
ders. Yet a shudder passed through 
her. He lifted his hands, and turned 


away. 
“You don’t care!” he said in a leaden 
voice. “You don’t care!” 
Almost at the door, she caught his 
elbow. 
“I—I care too much, Dan! 
it. I can’t have you scarred.” 
He held her close for a moment. 
“Then you will marry me if I make 
Mrs. Gerkey call off her dragon?” 


That’s 
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But Ava Lamberton was not listening. 
down the page, catching here and there at the words necessary for understanding. 
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“Only if it doesn’t attack you—if you 
can keep yourself out of it.” 

“Then I shall win, Ava,” 
swered firmly. ‘I don’t know how, but 
I will. I must!” 

He raised her chin and kissed it. 


V. 


It was a week before Ava Lamberton 
received the triumphant note from him: 


he an- 
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Her eyes were on the paper, rushing hurriedly 
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Beloved, I’ve found a way to swat your 
dragon—a very modern, very effective one. 
Only it’s to be a secret. What I want here- 
with, by return messenger, is your promise 
that you will accept Mrs. Gerkey’s invitation 
to her dinner to-night. This is to be her flag 
of truce. And remember, dear one, that you 
accept me with it. Ever yours, mm & 

Ava Lamberton studied a long time 
over this note—after she had sent the 
answer. For her answer was ready. 
She had not the hardihood that rushes 
recklessly into suffering. She knew 
what scandal was; she had already been 
scourged in the modern forum; she had 
taken her flagellation in the market 
place. All her finer feelings cringed 
before the thought of that dinner. But 
she had the finest sort of courage—the 
sort that counts the cost and foresees 
the pain, yet can go forward. She saw 
the things in Dan Cole that must be 
made manifest; she,saw the energy 
that, having been dormant so long, was 
ready to spring and accept duties; she 
saw the pride that only a woman's 
faith could stir into accomplishment. It 
was because of these things that she 
was willing to go through the fiery fur- 
nace to purify herself of scandal and 
fit herself to be his wife. 

She wondered, too, how Dan Cole 
had been able to win that invitation. 
She had never given Edward Balliot 
away, even to Dan. Yet how had Mrs. 
Gerkey been appeased until that scene 
in the alcove had been explained? For 
well she knew that was the thorn in 
Mrs. Gerkey’s flesh. Lucile had been 
defrauded of her beau, gossip said. Of 
course, Mrs. Gerkey would not tell Dan 
that—she would not disclose Lucile’s 
secret. Yet how had Dan overcome her 
anger without that being explained? 

But that he had was evident, for the 
invitation came at noon—a short, insig- 
nificant note, asking her to dinner at 
eight. Ava Lamberton toyed with it, 
eying it curiously. That she, who never 
until a year ago had heard of Chilton- 
ville, should so value this slip of paper 
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because it opened Chiltonville’s portals 
to her! Because it opened Chiltonville’s 
portals? Oh, no, because it cleared the 
road to Dan Cole’s heart. There, all 
alone, she blushed. How had he done 
it? Daring, fearless, she knew he was. 
That was why she cared. Clever, 
adroit, resourceful, too, he must be. 
Ah, what should he not become! And 
how she would help him become it! 

Impetuously, she caught her gold cig- 
arette case from the table and emptied 
its contents into the open fire. Small 
sacrifice, that, to offer Chiltonville in 
return for the happiness coming to her! 
Opening the porch door, she threw the 
case far out into the shrubbery. Then, 
quickly, she sped to her closet to choose 
a frock for the evening. Smilingly she 
passed hanger after hanger from which 
dangled the fluffy, waistless things, and, 
taking down a quiet blue, ‘she spent the 
afternoon over it with needle and thread 
and pieces of lace and ribbon. 

He came for her at the last moment. 
She was waiting for him by the table, 
looking a trifle older in the high-necked, 
dull-toned frock. He took her hand 
and pressed it. 

“How did you manage, Sir Knight ?” 
she cried gayly. Her cheeks and eyes 
made brightness enough. “I can’t be- 
lieve it. Are you sure it’s quite laid 
low—the dragon?” 

He seemed embarrassed. 

“Quite, fair lady. I’m taking you 
now to see the carcass. Then I shall 
ask for my reward.” 

So they sought the carriage. Per- 
haps only raillery could have safely 
carried that meeting through. 

Of course, it was not a gay dinner, 
but it served, and such hope danced in 
Ava Lamberton’s heart that she didn’t 
mind the stiffness, and hardly helped 
Mrs. Gerkey cope with the ghastly si- 
lences. She noticed, though, that Ed- 
ward Balliot was among the guests, and 
frowned. On her way out, she drew 
him aside and whispered: 
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“Your promise, Edward. You 
mustn’t forget.” 

“Haven’t you seen the paper?” he 
asked, 

She shook her head. 

“No; mine didn’t come to-night.” 

“It’s in there—about my promotion 
and—and—well, you know what. I 
was coming to ask you to-morrow if: I 
could speak to Lucile, but Mrs. Gerkey 
sent for me to-night to—to fill in—she 
said. May I come to-morrow and tell 
you—tell you what you’ve done ae 

She tapped his lips with her fan. 

“Come; but forget about that,” she 
whispered, and swept out with Dan and 
happiness. 

Strangely silent was her companion 
in the carriage going home. Strangely 
diffident, too, for a lover about to claim 
a reward. Strangely tense for a vic- 
torious knight who had laid a dragon 
low. She felt confession hovering in 
the air, and braced herself. 


“Ah,” she breathed, once, twice. 


After all, happiness had only been play- 


ing with her again. She realized that 
fear dogged her hopes, even while she 
laughed with him. 

Without a word, she held the door 
open. She would not sleep until all 
had been said. Too much of her life 
had been spent waiting for blows. He 
did not demur. Straight to the table in 
the little living room he came, his coat 
following her wrap where it tumbled 
on the floor. In front of the fireplace, 
she turned and faced him, her long, 
lace-covered arms behind her. As was 
her way, she sought a backing, as one 
at bay. And he faced her, too—tall, 
lithe, handsome—across the wicker 
table, his strong hands clenching the 
edge. Even then she thought how mas- 
terful and straight he looked. 

“Well?” he asked defiantly. 

“Yes,” she answered faintly. 

“Ah, you don’t know. I forgot.” 
He turned and walked fiercely across 
the room and back. “Ava, I’ve got to 
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tell you something, and I’m—well, I’m 
afraid. I can’t claim any reward. I 
ought to ask a million pardons.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Dan. It—it was 
all a joke, anyway, wasn’t it?—all a 
joke. Let’s—let’s be good friends, and 
forget all this.” 

“What! What’s that you say—for- 
get it?’ He came to her side of the 
table, towering over her, his dark eyes 
flashing. “I'll never forget! Ava, I’ve 
—I’ve got to tell you something. You 
—you will forgive me, you will!” The 
tone, like the words, was a demand. 

“Oh!” she breathed. ‘Oh, you still 
want me?” 

“Want you? I’ve wanted 
that I—I forgot to play fair.” 

“IT think I don’t understand, Dan. 
Won’t you sit down and explain?” 

“No, you don’t know. I thought I’d 
never tell you—that you’d never have 
to know; but, somehow, I can’t touch 
you till you do.” , 

He whipped about and rushed over t 
his coat, from which he abstracted a 
paper. He held it out to her. 

“There, read it. See what I’ve done. 
And yet it did the work. It did the 
work, Ava. You'll have to admit that. 
And nothing else would.” 

3ut Ava Lamberton was not listen- 
ing. Her eyes were on the paper, rush- 
ing hurriedly down the page, catching 
here and there at the words necessary 
for understanding: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Whereas there are certain parties in the 
town of Chiltonville who are repeating state- 
ments about Mrs. Ava Lamberton that are 
both scurrilous and untrue, and, 

Whereas a libel suit often fails to reach 
the general public, though it is the general 
public who make scandal, by repeating state- 
ments of which they have no knowledge, 

Now, therefore, the said Ava Lamberton 
takes this means of publishing the following 
facts: 

Mrs. Ava Lamberton was married at the 
age of eighteen to Doctor Henry Lamberton, 
a millionaire of Chicago, on June 6, 1910. 


you so 
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After living two years with Doctor Lam- 
berton at the peril of her life, she filed suit 
for divorce. 

Doctor Henry Lamberton filed a cross bill, 
in which he alleged certain facts against 
Mrs. Lamberton’s character. 

At the trial, it was established that Doctor 
Lamberton was addicted to drugs, and that 
his testimony against Mrs. Lamberton’s good 
character was not supported by testimony. 

The court gave the divorce to Mrs. Lam- 
berton with a large alimony. 

Immediately after this decree, Doctor 
Lamberton was indicted for perjury, and for 
forging letters used in evidence against Mrs. 
Lamberton. He was convicted, and is now 
serving a term in a hospital for the insane. 

Any one wishing to see copies of the pro- 
ceedings in these cases may do so by apply- 
ing to the office of her attorneys, Cole «& 
Cole. 

That the character of Mrs. Ava Lamberton 
is above reproach is certified to by the fol- 
lowing persons, whose sworn statements are 
now on file at the office of her attorneys, 
Cole & Cole: 

Honorable Joseph Chalmers, mayor of 
Chicago; Doctor R. B. Rutherford, rector of 
Christ Church, Chicago; Professor B. F. 
Jones, University of Chicago; Miss Mary 
Smith, head of Shell House, Chicago; Mr. 
John B. Gates, editor Chicago Daily News; 
Judge Johnson Smite, judge of court, and 
others. 

The said Mrs. Ava Lamberton further 
states that any one hereinafter repeating to 
any person any lie or untruth about her will 
be immediately sued for libel in the sum of 
ten thousand dollars. 

Signed and sworn to, this nineteenth day 
of July, ror4. 

DaNiEL COLE, 
Attorney at law for Mrs. Ava Lamberton. 
B. B. Scott, Notary Public. 


It was Dan who stood at bay, his 
head thrown back and his face flushed, 
though his dark eyes never left hers. 

At last the paper fell from her hands. 
“It dropped to the floor unnoticed. 
Neither one moved for the space of 
four seconds. Then a whimsical smile 
played once more about her eyes. 

“Foolish boy, foolish boy! And so 
you thought that would slay a dragon! 
Why, it will only make it uglier.” 

Dan Cole drew his breath hard, like 
an exhaust pipe. 
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“That isn’t all. I—— Ava, I took 
desperate measures. I—I had to have 
you! I sent a copy of that paper to 
Mrs. Gerkey. I—I threatened to bring 
a libel suit against her myself unless 
she asked you to-night ¥ 

“Why, Dan, that’s—that’s blackmail, 
isn’t it?” 

“Call it what you will. I would have 
brought the suit myself, if she’d come 
between you and me with her mean lit- 
tle gossip. But I did think, if once I 
had you, I could protect you, I could 
shield you. Oh, Ava, I even thought 
that I could make up to you for all the 
world if I had a chance. Only I—I 
never meant you to know how I got my 
chance. I meant to deceive you about 
—about all this, and I—I couldn’t. 
When the time came, I couldn't take 
you with a—a lie.” He sank into a 
chair dejectedly. “And yet,” he went 
on, a moment later, “I’ve already put 
that dinner party in the morning paper. 
Mrs. Gerkey will never tell she was 
forced to it, and Chiltonville will fol- 
low her lead, as it always does.” 

“But they’ll think—they’il talk, and 
you—now you’ve ruined everything. 
They'll talk of you, too, and your whole 
career x 

“Me! 


say? 


What do I care what they 
What do I care about careers? 
I don’t care if you never speak to me 


again. I’d rather be fighting for you 
than for the biggest office in the land.” 
He turned defiantly. “And I will fight 
for you, no matter what you say.” 
“Ves, Dan,” she said slowly. “I— 
I’m afraid you will. I—I guess I just 
begin to see what a real, true knight is.” 
“You mean, Ava, you don’t think me 
a cad—and you will forgive me r 
“T mean that a man who will give 
up everything and not even ask——” 
“Even if he doesn’t kill the dragon?” 
“Oh, dragons!” Ava repeated the 
word softly. “Dragons don’t count 
when you’ve found your own true 
knight.” 
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Genuine humanity, true realism, intimate understanding are the character- 
istics of this story of Greenwich Village, New York. No ordinary 
‘¢Greenwich Village story,’’ but a great narrative from a gifted pen. 








CHAPTER I. 

PON the death of Elsie, Denny 
Crehan, obeying the natural im- 
pulse of twenty-years-old to fly 

from trouble, disappeared, and _ the 
haunts of his brief married life knew 
him no more. He took to the great 
free subway of travel and patronized 
the Cinder-roof Limited, the Brake- 
beam Express, and the Empty-box-car 
Accommodation. He found distraction 
in plenty, if not happiness, exactly. 
Never in his life before had he been 
south of Jersey City. Christmas he 
spent in St. Augustine, and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday in New Orleans. The 
month of May found him back in New 
York, established as a helper in the 
Central Garage. His footloose days 
were over. 

The Central Garage, better known 
as Sampson’s, is a big six-story affair 
away over on Twelfth Street, after that 
respectable thoroughfare loses itself in 
the maze of Greenwich Village. Any- 
thing may happen to a street in the 
village. Twelfth, after pursuing a 
crooked course, comes to an end, and 
then starts up again a quarter of a 
mile away, where they call it Little 
West Twelfth. Waverly Place divides 
and runs two ways at once. Fourth 
Street turns wildly north and crosses 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth. This 


is only to mention a few. Any one 
who could explain how Bleecker Street 
gets from West Broadway up to Ab- 
ingdon Square would indeed be clever. 
Denny had been born and raised in 
the village. There he had courted El- 
sie, and there she had been buried from 
old St. Luke’s. Twelfth Street, how- 
ever, is near the northern boundary, 
and here, while he might still feel like 
a man in his own country, there was 
little danger of his meeting any of his 
old companions of Barrow Street. 
That he dreaded—particularly meeting 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. McArdle. 
Denny had no relations of his own. 
He took a room on Horatio Street, 
around the corner from his work. 
Denny found work good. It was 
hard work and varied. He discovered 
in himself an aptitude for machinery. 
The engines of the big trucks were like 
living creatures to contend with and 
master. During the day, he had no 
time to be troubled by his thoughts. 
He took on as much overtime work as 
he could get. When that failed, there 
was a miserable time between supper 
and bed to be got over. Though he 
honestly lacked bibulous tendencies, he 
naturally gravitated to the corner sa- 
loon—outside, not inside. There was 
no other place for a lonely man to go. 
At first he frequented Mike Shea’s, 
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a dingy place on Bethune Street near 
the river, but as soon as he had saved 
up enough to buy a really good-looking 
suit of clothes and suitable haberdash- 
ery, he graduated to the Star Café at 
Bank and Bleecker. This place was 
made dazzling by a reckless display 
both of gas and electric light. Stand- 
ing on the corner summer nights, one 
had a pleasant view across Abingdon 
Square to the brilliancy of Hudson 
Street. This was before the big band 
stand was built there. 

Here Denny was to be found every 
evening after supper, in company with 
other dressy youths as like as beads 
on a string. They all thrust their hands 
deep into their pockets and stood first 
on one foot, then on the other, now 
whistling a careless snatch, now danc- 
ing a step or two, in reality bored to 
the point of extinction, while bravely 
making out that this was the only place 
for a man to be seen. They all culti- 
vated wooden faces, and allowed cyni- 
cal comments on life to drop out of 
the corners of their mouths. Cynicism 
soothed Denny’s sore heart. Life had 
dealt him a dizzying back-handed blow, 
and nothing was too bad to be said 
about it. 

Changing his hang-out resulted in 
Denny’s undoing. He failed to put two 
salient facts together: (a) Bleecker 
Street is the shortest way from the 
cheap stores on Eighth Avenue to Bar- 
row Street; (b) his worthy mother- 
in-law was a notable bargain hunter. 
He had been frequenting the Star cor- 
ner for about a month, and was ac- 
cepted as one of the gang, when she 
discovered him. 

In the glare of light they came face 
to face without warning. There was 
no possible chance of escape for Denny. 
For a moment they gaped at each other ; 
then Mrs. McArdle fired a broadside. 
It was evident she had been saving for 
this. She was one of these stout, active 
women whose bulk makes their activity 
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truly formidable. She had a voice to 
match, and nothing short of dynamite 
would have turned her aside from any 
course she had chosen. 

“You, Denny Crehan!” she roared. 
“T’ve found you! You good-for-noth- 
ing little loafer!’ Where you been all 
winter? You renegade! You waster! 
Give an account of yourself!” 

There was plenty more of this. 
Denny’s companions, fellows of no 
decent feelings, half delighted, half 
scared, egged Mrs. McArdle on with 
sly, self-conscious grins at one another 
for mutual support. They chose to 
assume that this was Denny’s deserted 
wife. A crowd gathered. Denny 
longed in vain for the earth to open 
and swallow him. 

Mrs. McArdle continued to demand 
an accounting. ; 

“T been South,” muttered Denny. 

“Silence!” she shouted. “You street- 
corner sport! You loafer!” Loafer 
was the burden of her charge. 

“Ah-h, what’s the matter with you?” 
snarled the cornered Denny. “Ain’t I 
workin’ regular?” 

“Silence!” she cried again. “Holdin’ 
up the plate-glass windas—that’s your 
work! You, with your swell clothes! 
I bet my washtub you never come by 
them honest!” 

“You're another!” cried Denny. “I’m 
workin’ every day at Sampson’s ga- 
rage.” 

The instant it was out, he regretted 
it, for he saw by the snap of Mrs. 
McArdle’s eye that she had stored the 
fact away. 

“Tf you’re earnin’ good money, the 
more shame to yeh!” cried the old 
woman. “Do you think I'll let you 
throw it away on fancy cravats, and 
me rubbin’ me knuckles to the bone on 
the washboard? You come along with 
me, now! Come along quiet or I'll 
have the law on yeh!” 

The mere sight of the old woman 
was enough to bring back the terrible 


” 
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pain that Denny had 
so laboriously hid- 
den. 

“You let 
alone!” he cried, 
beside himself. 
“You've got nothin’ 
on me. I’m done 
with you and all 
your crowd! | 
never want to see 
you again!” 

The old woman 
suddenly quieted 
down. 

“Oh, yeh don’t, 
don’t yeh?” she 
said, with grim sar- 
casm. ‘How about 
the baby?” 

The baby! 

A shout of laugh- 
ter went up from 
the other young 
men. The lights of 
the Star Café 
whirled dizzyingly 
around Denny’s 
head. He did the 
only thing a man 
could do—ran. He 
had the advantage 
of Mrs. McArdle 
there. 

He ran 
blocks with the 
hideous word din- 
ning in his ears. He 
had known, of course, that there was 
a baby, but by refusing to think about 
it all these months he had almost per- 
suaded it out of exfstence. And then 
to have it flung at his head like that! 
A queer mixture of anger and shame 
blinded him. To be saddled with a 
baby—he a young fellow not twenty- 
one yet, with the world before him! A 
baby! His cheeks burned like fire. He 
felt like a dog with a can tied to its 
tail. There was no running away from 


me 


for ten 


‘*You, Denny Crehan!’’ she roared. 
for-nothing little loafer! Where you been all winter?” 


“ve found you! You good- 


it, either. Long after midnight he crept 
miserably home. 

He moved to a room on Jane Street, 
though his rent was paid up to Satur- 
day, and he avoided the Star Café like 


a plague spot. It did him no good, 
of course. On Saturday night, when 
he left the shop with the rest of the 
day shift, there she stood planted on 
the sidewalk like a sugar-loaf mountain 
—small at the top and spreading out 
wide below. One of Mrs. McArdle’s 
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skirts would have made pinafores for 
half an orphanage. 

Denny’s heart went down like a stone. 
To avert another explosion, he said 
quickly, with deceitful complaisance. 

“Evenin’, Mis’ McArdle. Are yeh 
takin’ the air?” 

“I didn’t come for any of your hot 
air,” she retorted grimly. 

“I—T’ll walk a way with you,” said 
Denny, with a nervous glance over his 
shoulder. “Will yeh have an ice-cream 
soda ?” 

“T will not!” said Mrs. McArdle. 

Reaching the corner, they passed out 
of hearing of the other workers, and 
Denny abandoned his hollow air of gal- 
lantry. 

“What do you want?” he asked sul- 
lenly. 

“T want yeh to do the right thing by 
your child,’ she answered. 

Denny shivered at the word. He 
drew his little roll from his pocket, 
taking good care to shield it from Mrs. 
McArdle’s sharp glance. 

“How much?” he asked, with a sigh. 

“What are yeh gettin’?’ she de- 
manded. 

“Dollar and a half a day,” said 
Denny, lying glibly. 

“T’ll take two dollars every Saturday. 
And you're gettin’ off easy at that.” 

Denny handed it over. She accepted 
it with a thankless grunt. Possibly she 
was thinking of all the months that had 
passed. 

“Look here,” said Denny, feeling that 
he had purchased a little freedom of 
speech anyway. “You hadn’t ought to 
come around the shop. You'll queer 
me there.” 

“Sure I ain’t crazy about the walk, 
neither,” she said. “You bring me the 
money, and I'll stay at home. I’ve 
moved. It’s No. 76 Bedford. Up 
one flight over the grocery.” 

“All right,” said Denny, and cut 
down a side street. 

“That kid certainly has got my goat!” 
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On Saturday night he started down 
to Bedford Street by way of Fourth 
and Barrow, clutching the two dollars 
in his hand. As soon as he turned 
south, his heart began to beat, and his 
agitation increased with every step. He 
couldn’t explain it to himself, All he 
knew was that he would rather be 
switched than go where that con- 
founded baby was. Turning into Bed- 
ford Street from Barrow, at the door 
of the ancient clapboarded tenement 
marked 76, his courage failed him alto- 
gether. For a quarter of an hour he 
walked unhappily up and down. 

Finally Mrs. McArdle appeared on 
the stoop. Denny thrust the money into 
her hand and beat a hasty retreat. 

When pay day came around again, 
Denny steeled himself to mount the 
rickety stairs behind the grocery and 
to knock like a man on his mother-in- 
law’s door. But his heart was filled 
with a nameless dread. When the door 
was opened, he nearly fell backward 
down the stairs. She had it in her 
arms! True, it was looking over her 
shoulder, and Denny glimpsed only a 
shapeless bundle—but that was enough. 
The top of his head flew off. With 
a gasp, he dropped the money and went 
downstairs in three jumps. 

Mrs. McArdle and the baby leaned 
over the rail. 

“What’s the matter with ye?” she 
shouted. “Have ye gone crazy, like?” 

But by that time Denny was in Bar- 
row Street. 

It was while all this was going on 
that one of Denny’s mates at Samp- 
son’s, Joe Stukeley, took occasion to 
have a baby, his «first. Babies natu- 
rally became the subject of all the talk 
and the jokes among the cleaners and 
the machinists’ helpers. Joe, a round- 
headed little fellow with a - beaming 
smile, did not mind it in the least. It 
was Denny who gnashed his teeth. He 
darkly suspected that it was himself 
they were getting at through Joe. 
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Denny felt as if the whole world were 
leagued against him. 

To make matters worse, it was to 
Denny that Joe confided the sensations 
of a new father. This was no doubt 
because Denny never teased him on the 
subject. Denny couldn’t trust himself 
to speak of it for fear of betraying his 
own case. Sb Joe, while they jacked 
up the wheel of a truck and played the 
hose on ft, would say, showing his white 
teeth: 

“Eight p’und, three ounces. Some 
boy, that! I’m goin’ to call him Orville, 
after Orville Wright. He'll be a high 
flyer when he gets his growth. You 
ought to see his chest. Sticks out like 
a little barrel. Good lung power there. 
Say, if you give him your finger, he 
hangs on like a trapeze artist already. 
Picked him up for the first time last 
night. Say, it give me a funny turn. 
Like handlin’ the best china, you know. 
I gripped him so’s he begun to holler. 
Say, I was tremblin’ like a leaf, honest. 
Thinkin’ he was mine, and all that. 


It certainly is queer!” 
Denny turued pale and bent low over 
his work. 
Denny’s 
Heinie’s place on Fourth, where others 
of the boys from Sampson’s also for- 


hang-out was now. at 


gathered. Past Heinie’s one Sunday 
came Joe in his new suit, turning his 
toes out, grinning like a Billiken, and 
carefully holding his baby right side up 
like a potted plant. Something in the 
sight caused Denny’s heart to contract 
with bitterness. 

A chorus of more or less good-na- 
tured jeers greeted Joe. 

“Well, look who’s here!” “Hey, 
Joe, what’s that you got?” “That’s 
Joe’s Sunday dinner, you boob!” 
“G’wan! It’s supposed to be a baby!” 
“Gee! Is that what he’s been braggin’ 
about all week?” ‘“That’s no babay! 
It’s a young chimpanzee somebody’s 
wished on him.” 


The last shot was Denny’s. Bile 
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curdled his voice. Joe, however, in 
his pride, perceived no difference. He 
looked over his shoulder, grinning. 

“G’wan, you pavement warmers!” he 
retorted. “Wouldn’t you like to have 
one?” 

One morning Joe Stukeley turned up 
at Sampson’s with the beaming smile 
all quenched. 

“Kid’s sick,” he muttered to Denny. 

Joe flaunting his offspring was one 
thing; Joe worrying about his scrap 
of humanity another. Denny was con- 
scious of an odd stirring under his 
waistcoat. He growled sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Been up all night,” said Joe. 
the doctor twice. It’s plain hell!” 

That night, as they were washing up, 
Joe hung about Denny. 

“Where d’ye eat?” 
dently. 

“Reilly’s.’ 

“I'll go with you. There’s no din- 
ner at home. Missus too busy. Gives 
me the willies to be alone.” 

“Sure!” said Denny. 

“Half a mo’ while I run home and 
see how he is.” 

Joe rejoined Denny on the sidewalk 
in front of the shop. 

“Just the same,” he said gloomily. 
“The women don’t want me around.” 

They ate their meal without much 
talk. They avoided each other’s eyes, 
and cracked a few feeble jokes. Yet 
each was much comforted by the other’s 
presence. 

As they issued from the restaurant, 
Joe asked casually : 

“Goin’ down to Heinie’s? 

“Ain’t keen about it,” said Denny. 

“Let’s go over to the river,” sug- 
gested Joe. 

They walked down Gansevoort past 
the deserted vegetable market, across 
West Street, and out on the uncovered 
pier hidden behind the market build- 
ings. They sat down on the end of the 
stringpiece and drew out their pipes. It 
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he asked diffi- 
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was a colorless, hazy evening, and night 
fell blackly. The brilliantly lighted 
ferryboats hastened up and down in 
midstream, and the dark water, with 
its alluring steely lights, heaved in si- 
lence at their feet like a tormented 
breast. All around the stringpiece sat 
groups of silent people, eagerly lifting 
their faces to the faint breath of air 
that stirred on the river. The mercury 
had been loitering at ninety for a week. 

When their faces were safely hid in 
the darkness, the two abashed young 
men began to find their tongues. 

“Say, it’s wonderful the way them 
little guys gets you,” remarked Joe. 
“Three weeks only. And everythin’ is 
changed already. You got to think 
about the future. Your job means 
somethin’ to you then. I guess you 
think I’m a fool, eh?” 

“Ah-h!” said Denny truculently. 

Joe took it as kindly as meant. 

“All the time I’m plannin’ what to 
do for him,” he went on. “And now 
if the poor little son of a gun croaked 
—I—I don’t know what I’d do.” 

“Have another,” said Denny, with an 
attempt at facetiousness. 

“It wouldn’t be like him,” said Joe. 

“Ah-h, kids always gets sick and gets 
over it,” said Denny. 

“But he’s so new,” said Joe. 
ain’t got his holt good.” 

“He'll be all right,” said Denny. 

“He’s real sick,” said Joe. “All blue, 
like, and short-winded. It’s the heat. 
If I was one of these rich guys, I could 
send him to the country. It makes a 
man sore. He begins to think there’s 
somethin’ in the socialist ticket. I don’t 
ask nothin’ for myself, but the little 
guys sure ought to have a show.” 

“I got a kid meself,” said Denny 
suddenly. He was surprised to hear it 
come out, but on the whole relieved. 

“The deuce you say!” said Joe. “I 
didn’t know you was married. You’re 
a deep one, all right!” 


“He 
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“She died,” said Denny simply. 
“Seven months ago when it come.” 

“Then you know how it is,” said 
Joe. 

There was a considerable silence. 

Finally curiosity began to stir in Joe. 

“Is your kid healthy?” he asked. 

“I—I guess so,” stammered Denny. 

“Don’t you know?” * 

“I—lI ain’t never seen it.” 

“Gee!” said Joe. 

“Me mother-in-law took it,” said 
Denny. “Her and me don’t strike good 
together.” 

“Boy or girl?” asked Joe. 

“Blest if I know!” confessed Denny. 

Astonishment robbed Joe of speech. 
Denny could feel his stare in the dark. 

“I—I suppose they told me then,” 
he explained. “But I was crazy, like. 
I don’t remember good about that time. 
I went South.” 

“Ain’t it got no name?” asked Joe. 
“Ain’t it been christened proper?” 

“I—I don’t know,” said Denny again. 

“Oh, hell!” said Joe. “That ain’t 
right. You hadn’t ought to take no 
chances with a kid. If it was sick like 
mine, you'd feel fierce.” 

“I—I'll see about it,” said Denny. 

Another silence. 

“Joe, for God’s sake don’t let on 
at the shop what I told you!” Denny 
burst out in a panic. 

“Why not?” said Joe. 
disgrace.” 

“I’m different from you,” said 
Denny. “I couldn’t take it from the 
fellows as nice as you do. I’d go 
crazy.” 

“Keep yer shirt on,” said Joe. “I 
ain’t goin’ to give nothin’ away.” 

A rumble of thunder over the Pali- 
sades drove them home. Later in the 
night, a magnificent storm cleared the 
air, and morning came fresh and cool. 
All the little shavers in town took a 
fresh hold on life. Joe appeared at 


“?*Tain’t no 


Sampson’s with the beaming smile re- 
stored. 
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Denny still avoided Heinie’s place. 
Joe was now reunited with his family, 
so Denny walked alone. He had to 
think things out, he told himself. He 
didn’t mean to let his kid make a fool 
of him like Joe. Joe was simply nutty 
on the subject. At the same time, a 
man must do his duty by his child. 
He had to think of its future. 

Here he found himself brought up 
with a round turn by his ignorance of 
the sex of the infant. If it were a 
boy, that was easy. Denny instantly 
decided to call him after the famous 
athlete who was the idol of his imagi- 
nation. But a girl! What could he 
do with a girl? A little voice warned 
him that because he so badly needed 
it to be a.boy, it would probably turn 
out the other thing. Thus do those 
who have suffered at the hands of Fate 
prepare themselves for another buffet. 

Anyhow, it was impossible for him 
to know any peace of mind until he 
settled the matter. The next day be- 


ing Saturday, he took his courage in 
both hands and knocked on Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle’s door again. 


To his relief, she appeared with 
empty arms. His heart quieted down. 
He gave her the money—and lingered. 

The old woman looked at him sus- 
piciously. 

“H-how’s the kid?” he stammered, 
blushing crimson. 

“All right,” she retorted, as if he had 
accused her. “Yeh can come in and 
see for yourself.” 

“Sure, [’ll take your word for it,” 
said Denny hastily. 

Still he lingered. 

“Well?” demanded Mrs. McArdle. 

“I—I wanted to ast you—like,” said 
Denny, floundering, “has it Did 
you—now Was it christened yet?” 
He listened sharply for her answer. 
Surely it would betray what he wanted 
to know. 

“How could I have a christening 
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without the father?” said Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle scornfully. 

Disappointed, Denny set 
trap for her. 

“What do you call it?’ he asked, 
with a casual air. 

“Baby,” said Mrs. McArdle. 

Denny found himself at the end of 
his resources. There was a silence. 

“TI can’t stop here all day,” said Mrs. 
McArdle. 

“It ought to have a regular name, 
like,” said Denny weakly. 

“Well, name it, - then. 
ain’t it?” 

“IT don’t know any names,” 
Denny. “What do you suggest?” 

Mrs. McArdle tossed her head. 

“It’s not for me to say.” 

Denny, in desperation, finally mum- 
bled : 

“I know a fellow called his kid Or- 
villa s 

“Hey?” shouted Mrs. McArdle. 

“Orvilla,” repeated Denny, with a 
sinking heart. 

“That’s a girl’s name!” 
with fine scorn. 

The scorn was wasted on him. Joy 
and relief flooded his breast. Some- 
times a fellow got what he wanted, 
after all. Now let Joe Stukeley brag 
about his boy! 

“Well, let’s call him Martin J.,” he 
said, grinning from ear to ear. “Mr. 
Martin J. Crehan!” 

Mrs. McArdle sniffed. “Why don’t 
you give hi ma nice, elegant name?” 
she queried, with an offhand air. 
“Such as Renfrew. I read it in a 
story.” 

“That’s a sissy name,” said Denny. 

“Oh, indeed, is it?” she retorted. 
“Well, if you ask me, ‘Martin J.’ sounds 
like a hodcarrier !” 

“T don’t care,” said Denny. 
said it was up to me.” 

“What's the ‘J.’ for?” she demanded. 

Denny, afraid of betraying too much 
in his joy, turned away. 


another 


It’s yours, 


said 


she cried, 


“Vou 
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“I forgot that,” he said. 
out.” He stepped downstairs. 

One night in the middle of the week, 
Denny, still avoiding Heinie’s place, 
found himself on Barrow Street. At 
the corner of Bedford Street he stopped 
suddenly, aghast at 


“Tl find 


the direction in A 
which his feet were ‘ 
taking him. 

“What the hell 


are you doing down 


here?” one-half of 
him might have 
been supposed to 


ask. 

“Ah-h, what’s the 
matter with yeh?” 
the other replied. “I 
got to tell her what 
the ‘J.’ stands for, 
ain’t I?” 

And this half took 
him brazenly up the 
steps of No. 76. 

As soon as he got 
inside the hall, he 
heard Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle’s voice at the 
head of the stairs, 
raised in excited 
discussion with an- 
other woman. They 
were talking about a 
sick baby. Denny 
heard “black in the 
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“Oh, I just wanted to tell you the 
‘J. was for ‘Joseph,’” said Denny 
lamely. 

“Couldn’t you leave him here and 
come?” the other woman put in in an 
imploring voice. “The doctor’s out. I 
don’t know what to 
do.” 

Mrs. McArdle 
suddenly laid a 
heavy hand on Den- 
ny’s shoulder and 
pulled him inside 
the door. 

“You stay here 
till I come back!” 
she commanded. 

“Not on your 
life!” gasped 
Denny, in a panic. 

“You do what 
you're told!” she 
shouted. “Mrs. Du- 
gan’s Patsy has 
swallowed a_ but- 
ton!” 

“Wha—what’ll I 
do if he hollers?” 
stammered Denny. 

Mrs. McArdle 
was already snatch- 
ing up her shawl. 

“Give him his 
bottle, you booby! 
It’s ready waitin’ in 
a warm kettle on the 


face,” and “chok- back of the stove.” 
ing.” Something “T—I don’t know 
seemed to turn over =~ how to give it to 
in his breast. He “What’s the matter with ye?” she shouted. him,” said Denny. 
went up the stairs “Have ye gone crazy, like?” She was on the 
three at a time. stairs. 


As his white face rose into the light, 
Mrs. McArdle said: 

“Well, what do 
Wednesday?” ~ 

“The. kid—is he—is he took bad?” 
stuttered Denny. 

“Not your kid. 
want?” 


you want on a 


What do you 


“Fool!” she shouted back. “You just 
show him the bottle, and he’ll do the 
rest.” 

Thus was Denny left alone in the 
flat with the terrible baby. Fortunately 
the young one slept in an inner room. 
Denny sat down very softly, and made 
believe to read the paper. He didn’t 
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look around the kitchen much. There 
were too many things that he remem- 
bered. On the dresser stood the pho- 
tograph of a slim, pretty girl. He never 
looked at it, though he was conscious 
of it every moment he was in the room. 
Meanwhile, his ears were stretched 


fearfully for sounds from the next 


room. 

As time passed, he began to hope 
that Mrs. McArdle might return be- 
fore anything happened. He scarcely 
dared breathe for fear of starting 
something. Not for worlds would he 
have turned a page of the paper. The 
slightest untoward sound from outside 
made him jump like a rabbit. 

“Oh, if I get out of this, I’ll take 
darn’ good care not to let myself in 
for it again!” he vowed to himself. 

The clock ticked like a pneumatic 
drill. 

Finally there came an undeniable stir 
and a whimper from the next room. 
Little beads of cold sweat broke out on 
Denny’s brow; he cravenly made be- 
lieve not to hear anything. That did 
him no good. The whimper was soon 


exchanged for a lusty yell. Denny 
sprang up, gasping and _ trembling. 
That strange, reedy young voice 


seemed to make a hole through him 
that let all his wind out. He gazed 
wildly around the kitchen, as if he ex- 
pected to find help on the top shelves 
or under the table. 

The yells redoubled in energy and 
volume. There was no help for it. 
Denny snatched up the bottle and made 
his way blindly into the bedroom. 
Turning up the gas, he drew a long 
breath and forced himself to look at 
his offspring. 

After all, it was not so bad as he had 
expected. Martin J. was very much 
like other babies—crimson in the face, 
at the moment, and vigorously lashing 
out with arms and legs. A reaction 
set in. Denny chuckled weakly. 

The instant Martin J. caught sight 
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of what he wanted, he ceased his yells 
and, snatching the bottle, conveyed the 
business end to his lips with perfect 
assurance. It was all one to him who 
brought it. He lay sucking it, and re- 
garding his inexperienced father with 
a calm, speculative eye. 

Denny suddenly laughed aloud. 

“Gee, he’s a wise little guy!” he mut- 
tered to himself: 

He hung over the edge of the crib, 
entranced. Martin J. had kicked off 
the covers and lay mostly in a state 
of nature. This was no poor wizened 
little ape such as Joe Stukeley had ex- 
hibited, but a fine, large, fat, white 
baby, with a steady eye. Denny thrilled 
with satisfaction. The only flaw he 
could discover was an undeniable scar- 
city of hair. 

Martin J. elevated the bottle like an 
old toper and, finally draining it, flung 
it from him. Thereupon, he lifted his 
arms in an unmistakable gesture, and 
issued an indistinct command. Denny, 
terrified and delighted, put his hands 
under the baby’s arms and lifted him. 
There was a strange magic. in the feel 
of the velvet, warm flesh. Denny’s arms 
naturally made a cradle. Martin J. 
replaced the bottle with a thumb and 
lay contentedly gazing at the gas jet. 

The warmth of the little body stole 
inside Denny’s shirt—stole right into 
the middle of his breast and melted 
something hard and tight there. A 
phrase came winging back from the 
limbo of forgotten thing—‘‘Bone of her 
bone, and flesh of her flesh!” A strange 
thing happened. The tears welled up 
in Denny’s eyes and began to chase 
down his cheeks, one after another 
he who had not cried since he was a 
little lad! 

“Elsie! 





Elsie!” he whispered. 


CHAPTER II. 
As the summer wore on and the heat 
spells increased in duration and fre- 


quency, Denny Crehan’s mate, Joe 
‘ 
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Stukeley, moved over to Union Hill, 
so that his baby could have good air. 
Denny received the information with a 
secret bitterness. He was in as good 
a position as Joe to do the right thing 
by his young one, but how could he, 
a father in name only, suggest to his 
mother-in-law that she move? Denny 
had only too vivid a mental picture of 
how she would take it.. Mrs. McArdle 
was the kind of woman who cannot 
conceive of a respectable person’s mov- 
ing outside the district he was born in. 

Relations between Denny and _ his 
mother-in-law did not improve. The 
causes of their mutual antagonism 
were hidden in obscurity. They just 
naturally flared up at the sight of each 
other. Mrs. McArdle enjoyed a triple 
advantage in her sex, her bulk, and 
her determined wrong-headedness, so 
Denny generally came off second best. 
Naturally, therefore, he avoided meet- 
ings, and was able to see his baby only 
by accident. He would sooner have 
died than let Mrs. McArdle suspect 
that Martin J. had finally found the 
way to his young father’s heart. 

After his family moved across the 
river, Joe Stukeley ate his lunch with 
Denny every day, and the two boys 
became regular pals. When the other 
fellows were out of hearing, the inno- 
cent-minded Joe was always ready to 
talk baby, but shamefaced Denny could 
not stand it. Yet, while he affected to 
laugh Joe to scorn, he could not help 
leading him craftily back to the fasci- 
nating subject. 

One day Joe remarked: 

“Say, it’s wonderful, now, what new 
ideas they have about bringin’ up kids.” 

“Ah-h, you’re bughouse on kids!” 
sneered Denny. “Change your act!” 

“My little missus is full of ’em,” Joe 
went on, unabashed. ‘She says, now 
she’s got the kid away from her mother, 
she’s goin’ to give him a proper bring- 
in’ up. Grandmothers always spoil ’em, 
she says.” 
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Denny’s heart sank while he sneered. 
Was not his child at the mercy of a 
grandmother ? 

“The little guy sleeps out on the 
porch all day,” continued Joe. “And 
when he hollers to be took up, we let 
him lay. It was tough at first, but say, 
now he finds he can’t boss his old 
voman, he aims to please. She’s a 
wonder! I couldn’t begin to tell you 
what all. She gets it out of books. 
Never see such a girl for readin’ a 
book.” 

So it might be learned from books! 
The idea germinated in Denny’s mind. 

One night, instead of going down 
to Heinie’s place, he sauntered up 
Greenwich Avenue toward the branch 
library on Jackson Square. He had 
often remarked the place in passing, 
but, not being of a literary turn, had 
never been tempted inside. Before en- 
tering now, he took a cautious survey 
through the window. He saw a long, 
narrow, tall room with shelves of books 
all around as high as one could reach, 
and in the back other shelves up and 
down the middle. 


He soon grasped 
that the scheme was for the patrons 
to walk in and choose their own books. 
This was encouraging; he would never 


have dared ask for what he wanted. 
As it was, to get to the books you had 
to pass a desk under the scrutiny of 
several elegantly dressed and strong- 
minded-looking young women. It took 
him some time to nerve himself to this 

When he finally found himself 
among the books, he took another cau- 
tious preliminary survey. He found 
that the shelves were headed with little 
brass signs, such as “Fiction,” “Poetry,” 
“History,” “Religion,” and so forth, 
as well as other words that were out 
of his ken. He deduced that babies 
probably had a scientific name with 
which he was unfamiliar, so he started 
by looking under the strange signs. In 
a dark corner he came upon a book 
entitled “Infant Psychology,” which he 
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eagerly took down. Psychology had a 
general resemblance to physical culture, 
which was exactly what he wanted. 
His disappointment was natural. Of 
what avail to him was it to learn that 
some other baby had succeeded in con- 
veying its father’s watch to its mouth 
on the hundred and twenty-first day of 
its existence? 

Farther down the shelves he found 
“The Training of Parents,” which was 
suggestive, if puzzling. He could make 
nothing of the contents. The author 
warned his readers against “colliding” 
with their children, which to Denny 
sounded far-fetched. Under “Sociol- 
ogy,” his attention was caught by “Gut- 
ter Babies,” which he condescended to 
look into, albeit prepared to deride. It 
proved no better than he had expected 
—‘“a lot of hot air by one of these 
here charity dames.” 

He was becoming discouraged—he 
felt that he would have to begin at 
the beginning and run over miles of 


titles—when, by pure accident, he lit 
upon the very thing he wanted—‘The 


Care and Feeding of Infants.” It was 
under the heading of “Fine Arts.” 
After all, perhaps that was not such 
a wrong classification. With a guilty 
look over his shoulder, he drew it out 
and retired to the remotest corner of 
the reading room. While he read, 
he kept his hand carefully over the page 
headings. 

Two hours later Denny issued from 
the library considerably confused in 
mind and not a little agitated. He 
had never suspected that bringing up 
a baby was such an elaborate under- 
taking. One thing stood out clearly— 
his child was not being brought up sci- 
entifically. But though he knew better 
himself now, he could not see that it 
helped much. His mother-in-law was 
not the woman to receive new ideas 
kindly. One reform, however, he was 
determined to attempt—more fresh air 
for the growing Martin J. He knew 
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Mrs. McArdle’s steaming kitchen dur- 
ing the hot days. 

On Saturday night, therefore, tak- 
ing her the money for the baby’s keep, 
he went determined to placate her, at 
any cost to his pride. His very knock 
on the door was conciliatory. 

“Evenin’, Mis’ McArdle,” he said, 
with insinuating sweetness. 

Her suspicions promptly took alarm. 

“Well, what are yeh after now?” she 
demanded, with a hard stare. 

“Nothin’ at all,” said Denny, with 
reproachful innocence. “How’s the 
kid ?” 

“Look at him yourself,” said Mrs. 
McArdle, throwing the door wide. 

Martin J. had now reached an age 
to sit more or less firmly on his own 
base. Denny threw him a_ bashful 
glance, and.hastily looked away. There 
could be no doubt about his state of 
health He was resolutely trying his 
new teeth on.a battered spoon. Denny 
thought of the germs he had been read- 
ing about. Martin Joseph paid no at- 
tention whatever to his father. 

Denny, lacking a tiplomatic begin- 
ning, plunged breathlessly into the mid- 
dle of his proposal: 

“Say, if I get yeh a good box, will 
yeh let him take his naps out on the 
fire escape?” 

Out of pure astonishment, Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle’s jaw dropped an inch. 

“What for?” she demanded. 
yeh want him to catch his death?” 

“Ah-h, they say it’s good for them,” 
mumbled Denny. 

“Who says so?” 

“Ah-h, fellas I know.” 

Mrs. McArdle snorted loudly. 

“T never heard the like!” she cried. 
“Street-corner sports settin’ up for 
baby nurses, now! What next? I sup- 
pose it’s the grand talks yeh have about 
infant feedin’.” 

“Ah-h!” muttered Denny helplessly. 

From cold sarcasm Mrs. McArdle 
progressed to hot indignation. 


“Do 
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“You little omadhaun!” she shouted. 
“Meddlin’ in what don’t concern yeh! 
If yeh ain’t satisfied with the way I’m 
bringin’ up your kid, take it away, d’ye 
hear? There he is. Take him away!” 

Denny had heard this threat too 
often to be much impressed. It was 
generally accompanied by a feint to get 
the baby’s cap, which never came to 
anything. 

“They got it out of a book,” mut- 
tered Denny. 

This still further incensed Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle. 

“A book!” she cried. “I might ha’ 
thought so! What does a book know 
about babies? Tellin’ me! Ain’t I had 
half a dozen of me own?” 

Denny recollected that five of the 
half dozen had died young, but, in view 
of her dangerously mounting color, he 
forbore to mention it. 

“Just the same, he hadn’t ought to 
stay in the kitchen all day,” he mut- 
tered doggedly. 

Mrs. McArdle fell back on fine sar- 
casm again. 

‘(Maybe would you like me to be set- 
tin’ in the park with him every day like 
a lady?” she inquired. “Or hire a pri- 
vate nurse girl for him, like a little mil- 
lionaire, like?” 

Denny grasped eagerly at the sug- 
gestion. She had voiced his own mind. 

“Sure, you could hire a kid after- 
noons to take him in the park.” 

“Oh, I could, could 1? And who’s 
to pay her wages?” 

“T’m on,” said Denny boldly. “Dol- 
lar a week for two hours every day. 
That’s good pay for a school kid.” 

His munificence astonished and an- 
gered Mrs. McArdle. But having her- 
self suggested it, she was at a loss. 
Before she could give her feelings ade- 
quate expression, Denny had thrust the 
money into her hand, including the ex- 
tra dollar. 

“Beginnin’ Monday,” he said. 
a good-size kid.” 


“Get 


He was off downstairs before she 
could bring up her reserves. 

Thinking it over on the way home, 
Denny considered that he had come 
off not so badly from this. Now Mar- 
tin J. would have a show at fresh air. 
What a fine-looking kid he was getting 
to be! The proud, commanding eye 
of him, and the bold way he whacked 
the chair with his spoon! He’d be a 
game one when he got his growth. It 
was astonishing what a lot Denny had 
stored away as a result of that brief, 
bashful glance at his offspring. 

Suddenly he had an idea. Suppos- 
ing he were to exchange with one of 
the fellows on the night shift at Samp- 
son’s—there was always somebody tired 
of night work—he could be around in 
the park when Martin J. took his after- 
noon outing. And perhaps he might— 
if the rough-tongued old woman wasn’t 
around Anyhow, he could keep 
an eye on him. All kinds of delight- 
ful possibilities were suggested. 

He arranged it without difficulty on 
Monday, and Tuesday afternoon found 
him skulking around the corner in 
Commerce Street, watching the door of 
Mrs. McArdle’s tenement like a gum- 
shoe sleuth. 

A girl came out carrying a baby that 
answered to the general description of 
Martin J. She came straight toward 
Denny, and he flattened himself against 
the wall and looked unconscious. He 
got a good look at her as she passed. 
She was a biggish little girl, poorly 
dressed, with long, thin, self-conscious 
legs. She had a mop of black curls, 
and big, grown-up-looking eyes. Her 
face was pinched with anxiety or hun- 
ger—or both—and she might have been 
of any age between eleven and fifteen. 
On the whole, Denny was obliged to 
approve of her as a caretaker for Mar- 
tin J. She was the sort of little girl 
who takes a proprietary interest in a 
baby, talking to him continually, settling 
his clothes with deft touches, and 
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proudly displaying him to the world; 
in short, a regular little woman. 

Denny sheepishly followed her 
around the jog into Barrow Street and 
down to the little park that used to be 
a burial ground, though nobody thinks 
of that now. But how could the dead 
be better pleased than to provide a 
place for the kids to play above their 
heads? She paused by the playground, 
and Denny heard her promise Martin 
J. that next year, if he hurried up and 
grew, he should slide down the helter- 
skelter by himself, and that she would 
take him on a teeter just as soon as 
she found a girl sufficiently trustworthy 
to sit on the other end. She sat down 
on a bench, still playing the fond 
mamma. Denny feared she was jounc- 
ing Martin J. too much. The book 
had dwelt on the evil results of over- 
handling babies. 

Finally Denny, in considerable per- 
turbation, slid into the seat at the other 
end of the bench. The girl was busy 
pointing out the tiny gardens to Martin 
J. and explaining how vegetables grew 
from seeds. If he was a good boy 
in school, he should have a garden, she 
said. This seemed like looking a good 
way ahead to Denny. Martin J., suck- 
ing his thumb, gave scant attention, but 
appeared on the whole to be enjoying 
his outing. The book had said he ought 
not to be allowed to suck his thumb. 
Of course, neither nurse nor baby paid 
any attention to Denny. He did not 
offer to speak to her, thinking it better 
to let her get accustomed to the sight 
of him. 

On the next afternoon, he went 
directly to Hudson Park and waited for 
them. When they seated themselves, 
he again took the other end of the 
bench. To-day Martin J. wore a pink 
calico dress that became him rarely. 
It appeared that he preferred to move 
about and see the world, for when they 
came to a pause, he voiced his dis- 
pleasure in no uncertain tones. His 
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nurse applied the usual hushing meth- 
ods. Denny, alarmed, spoke without 
thinking : 

“You hadn’t ought to joggle him like 
that.” 

She stopped and stared at him in 
scornful amazement. That a mere man 


should presume to advise her concern- 
ing a baby! Incredible! Denny rec- 


Denny, alarmed, spoke without thinking: ‘‘You 
hadn’t ought to joggle him like that.’ 


ognized Mrs. McArdle’s very look. 
When she finally found her voice, she 
asked freezingly: 

“And what is it to you, please?” 

Denny was at.a disadvantage. 

“Ah-h, it ain’t good for him,? he mut- 
tered. 

“T’ll thank you to mind your busi- 
ness!” she said, with extreme hauteur. 

“Ah-h, I didn’t mean no offense,” 
said Denny. 

Silence from the other end of the 
bench. 

After a while, he remarked insinu- 
atingly: 

“It’s a good-lookin’ kid, all right. Is 
it your brother, like?” 

She turned with an air, and silently 
pointed to the back of the bench. Fol- 
lowing her finger, Denny read: “This 
seat reserved for women and children 
only.” It was evident she considered 
herself the woman. 

“Ah-h!” growled Denny helplessly. 
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Since he displayed no inclination to 
take the hint, she rose, with an insult- 
ing shake of her meager skirts, and 
sought another bench down the line. 
Denny’s heart sank. After all his care- 
ful planning, was this to be his only 
reward? Ah-h, women were all alike! 

However, he was not prepared to 
give up after one rebuff. Next after- 
noon, he came armed with a bar of 
almond chocolate. He found her, but 
the bench was full, and he had to loaf 
about until the next seat was vacated; 
whereupon he carelessly dropped into 
it and drew out a newspaper. He be- 
came aware of a sudden chill in the 
neighborhood. Not until the woman 
on the other side of him strolled away 
did he venture to raise his eyes from 
the paper. An electric intimation from 
his right warned him that she was on 
her guard, but Denny, having resolved 
on a course, was not lightly to be turned 
aside. He glanced at the baby. Martin 


. was good to-day, sucking his thumb 
g ) g 


with a superior air. 

“Fine day,” remarked Denny. 

She turned a thin scornful shoulder. 

“What’s the kid’s name, sis?” 

She addressed the baby in cutting 
tones: 

“Funny, ain’t it, how some people 
never know when their—when their at- 
tentions ain’t welcome to a person? 
You need a steam drill to get a thing 
into their heads.” 

“Ah-h, forget it!” said Denny, ob- 
stinately agreeable. “I ain’t tryin’ to 
mash yeh, sister.” 

“Lovely langwidge!” remarked the 
nurse to the indifferent Martin J. 
“These fresh guys can’t understand 
how every person doesn’t have to fall 
for them.” 

Here Denny was guilty of a tactical 
error. Producing the chocolate bar, he 
carefully removed the tinfoil. 

“Have a piece?” he asked. 

Instantly she turned to flame. 

“Go on about your business!” she 
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cried. “I didn’t ask you to speak to 
me, did I? Ain’t you got no decency, 
tryin’ on your tricks in a public park? 
You let me alone, or I'll call a -police- 
man. You can’t buy me with no stick 
of chocolate, nor nothin’ else, you—you 
kidnaper !” 

She flounced away with the baby, 
leaving Denny aghast and resentful. 
Fifteen or fifty, certainly they were all 
alike! A man never could tell what 
well-intentioned move might provoke 
an explosion. 

After this it was open war. When 
Denny came around, she simply moved 
away, always with an eye on the com- 
fortable figure of the “cop.” Denny 
was obliged to content himself with 
watching her and Martin J. from afar. 
At least he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his son’s color improve, and his eye 
brighten. On the occasions when he 
heard Martin J. utter a manly crow 
of defiance, he felt that his afternoon 
had not been wasted. 

And then Fate, repenting, perhaps, 
of the way she had despited him, inter- 
vened on his behalf. One afternoon he 
overslept. Not stopping to eat, he 
bought sandwiches in a delicatessen 
store and carried them down to the 
park, fearful that Martin J. had al- 
ready been carried home. But he and 
his nurse were still there. 

Among the elements constituting the 
homogeneity of Hudson Park was a 
gang of little boys who circulated about 
the paths as swiftly, as noisily, and as 
aimlessly, as the sparrows overhead, or, 
better, like a company of monkeys in a 
more tropical forest. None could tell— 
least of all the long-suffering cop— 
in what direction their satanic activity 
would next break out. Grown-ups of. 
any degree of sensitiveness made them- 
selves small in the sight of the con- 
scienceless crew. On this day it hap- 
pened to be Martin J.’s nurse, with her 
skimpy threadbare garments and her 
fussy care of the baby, who had the 
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misfortune to attract their derisive at- 
tention. 

At first they merely lined up in front 
of her and passed remarks; then, 
whooping with joy at the sight of her 
tears, they proceeded to greater lengths, 
such as yelling, jostling, and skirt- 
twitching, careful only to stop short of 
bodily injury that would give her an 
excuse for calling on the mighty arm 
of the law. This had been going on 
for some time when Denny arrived. 
The big little girl, though tearful and 
distraught, was game. She was paid 
to sit for two hours in the park, and 
to sit there she intended, though they 
tore her limb from limb. 

Denny, grasping the situation from 
afar, experienced a great lightening of 
the heart. Here was his chance! 

A little hooligan swept down in front 
of Martin J.’s nurse on one roller skate. 

“Yah! Skinny long legs!” he yelled. 
“High-water skuyts! Get yer mutter to 
buy yeh some plumpers!” 


Consider how inexpressibly painful 
in a public place to a real little woman! 
While this demonstration attracted 


her attention in front, another tor- 
menter darted behind the bench and 
pulled her hair. This was coincident 
with Denny’s arrival on the scene. 
Retribution descended on the malefac- 
tor’s head like an avalanche. He came 
to to find himself prone on the walk a 
yard away. 

“Chase yerselves, yeh little bums!” 
roared Denny. “If yeh lay another 
finger on her, I'll pulverize yeh!” 

A sudden heavenly peace descended 
on that side of the park. 

Denny slipped into the seat beside 
her. An awkward silence fell. The big 
little girl was torn by conflicting emo- 
tions. She was admiring, she was 
grateful, yet she was suspicious still. 
Denny, divining something of this, did 
not know exactly how to mend matters. 

Finally he muttered: 
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“Ah-h, yeh don’t have to be scared 
of me.” , 

She dried her eyes in silent confu- 
sion. 

It suddenly occurred to him to tell 
her the truth. 

“Look-a-here, can you keep a se- 
cret ?” he asked. 

Her eye brightened; she was a ro- 
mantic. Yet she said guardedly: 

“T’ll hear what it is, first.” 

“If yeh give me away, it’ll cost yeh 
yer job, that’s all,” said Denny threat- 
eningly. 

Incredulity appeared in her eyes. 

“Ah-h!” she said, much like Denny 
himself. 

“That’s right,” he went on boldly. 
“I’m the guy that pays your dollar a 
week. That’s my kid you got there.” ,. 

“Prove it,” she said, amazed. 

“His name is Martin Joseph Crehan. 
His grandmother is Mis’ McArdle, the 
fat lady at No. 76 Bedford. Is that 
right or ain’t it?” 

“You could find that out,” she said, 
half convinced. 

“Ah-h, what do you want?” cried 
Denny. 

She got up. 

“T got to take him home now,” she 
said diffidently. “I’m obliged to you 
for chasin’ them kids—but you can’t 
put nothin’ over on me, I—I’ll think it 
over, what you said.” 

“Mind,” warned Denny, “if you let 
on you’ve been talkin’ to me, she'll fire 
you. She ain’t got no use for me.” 

Somehow this helped to win her. In 
her final glance, he read that he had 
made an impression. 

Next day she smiled at him frankly, 
and indicated the seat beside her. 

“What’s your name?” she asked 
once. 

“Denny Crehan.” 

“Where do you work ?” 

“Sampson’s garage.” 

“How much do you give up for him?” 

“Three per.” 
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“When was he born?” 

“October 19th.” 

Her last doubt disappeared. 

“I got you right now,” she said hap- 
pily. “I found out from Mis’ Mc- 
Ardle——” 

“Ah-h, I told you not to——” began 
Denny. 

“Ah-h, I didn’t let nothin’ on,” she 
scornfully retorted. “Last night, when 
I untied his cap, I says careless: ‘You 
pore lil’ orphan, without ary a mother 
or a father!’ Mis’ McArdle, she caught 
me right up. ‘Oh, he’s got a father all 
right,’ says she, ‘but small good he is 
to him!’ Then she went on to tell me 
about you, and all. She’s prejudiced. 
Old folks get like that. It don’t mean 
nothin’.” 

Denny was greatly relieved. He had 
brought his lunch with him again to- 
day. 

“Have a sandwich,” he suggested. 

“T thank you,” she said politely. “I 
had my dinner.” 

A certain hungry gleam in her eye 
induced him to insist. 

“Aw, go ahead. I can’t eat it all.” 

In the end she succumbed. Her 
sharp young teeth met rapturously 
through the bread. 

“It’s real good,” she confessed. “We 
don’t have meat at our house, on’y once 
in a while.” 

“What's your name?” asked Denny. 

“Addy Ann Picken. Short for 
Adéle.” 

It was wonderful how she warmed to 
him. Their secret bound them to- 
gether. 

“We live on Cornelia Street,” she 
confided; “me and me mother, that’s 
all. She ain’t so strong. She makes 
wreaths at home. It’s awful poor pay. 
But we ain’t as bad off as some. We 
got enough to eat. Bread and tea, and 
sometimes milk. And macaroni and 


beans and potatoes. Gettin’ the rent to- 
gether is the thing. Once the landlord 
We ain’t 


is squared, we're all right. 
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never been on the Charities yet. And 
now I’m bringin’ somethin’ in. I could 
get workin’ papers, but she wants me to 
stop in school next year. I wouldn’t 
like to leave him now, neither.” 

“You stick by the kid,” said Denny. 
“T’ll help you out.” 

“He looks like you, all right,” she 
said shyly. 

“Ah-h, cut it out!’ Denny hastily 
muttered. 

“Would you like to hold him?” she 
asked, with a warm gleam. 

Denny glanced about in horror, to 
see if any one had overheard. There in 
the public park! He blushed to the 
ears. 

“Not on your life!” he said hastily. 
“T don’t know nothin’ about handlin’ 
kids. That’s your job.” 

Many delightful afternoons  suc- 
ceeded. Every day Denny brought a 
large lunch to the park and insisted on 
Addy Ann’s partaking of it. Her face 
lost something of its pinched look. She 
came to look upon him naturally as the 
breadwinner, and on pay day was 
finally persuaded to accept of another 
dollar to buy herself a dress. There- 
after the self-conscious legs were seen 
no more. Denny rapidly became Addy 
Ann’s young god. 

Meanwhile, father and son were 
likewise becoming acquainted. Little by 
little Martin J. condescended to relax 
his sublime indifference to his parent. 
It may be that the various balls, rattles, 
rings, bells, and so forth that he was 
bribed with had something to do with 
that. Denny spent his time picking 
them up and wiping them off. Natu- 
rally none of these things were carried 
home to Bedford Street. 

Denny and Addy Ann held many a 
conversation on the subject of babies. 

“You're a funny one for a fellow,” 
she remarked one day. “How did you 
get to know about babies?” 

“Oh, I read a book about ’em,” said 
Denny, frowning and blushing. 
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“Is there books about babies, too?” 
said Addy Ann. “Think of that!” 

Denny, encouraged, held forth. 

“Tt said babies ought to be run on a 
regular system. The same as gas en- 
gines, like.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Addy Ann. 
“They got to be cuddled some. Who 
wrote that up?” 

“A doctor guy.” 

“IT don’t see how doctors can write 
books,” remarked Addy Ann. “They’re 
always in such a hurry with you.” 

From the general they progressed to 
the particular. 

“Often ! wonder what makes him so 
solemn, like,” said Addy Ann, calling 
attention to Martin J. “ ’Tain’t because 
he ain’t got good sense.” 

“You’re dead right he’s got good 
sense,” said Denny quickly. “He’s just 
figgerin’ things out. It’s natural for a 
boy not to let anythin’ on. Girls is 
different, again.” 

Addy Ann tossed her head. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Maybe you don’t 
know so much about girls.” 

Meanwhile, a great idea was taking 
shape in Denny’s mind. 

“Say,” he began, on another occa- 
sion, “what for do we want to sit here 
every day? Tell the old woman to- 
night that you’ll be round an hour early 
to-morrow, and let’s take the kid up to 
the real park, Central, and give him a 
look at the lake and the m’nadgerie, 
and let him ride in the goat carriages.” 

Addy Ann’s eyes grew wide. 

“What an idea!” she gasped. 

“Well, why not?” demanded Denny. 

Womanlike, she snatched at the first 
straw. 

“He’s too little to ride in the goats,” 
she protested. “He’d on’y holler.” 

“Never mind the goats, then,” said 
Denny. “There’s plenty else.” 


“She’d never let me dress him proper. 


I ain’t fit myself to go uptown. You 
hadn’t ought to spend the money. 
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S’posin’ she found out on us? S’posin’ 
we got lost ws 

Denny calmly overruled her objec- 
tiéns one by one. Finally she gave in 
When she started home with the baby, 
she was still breathing hard. 

Next day Addy Ann appeared with 
eyes like great stars. Martin J. was 
clad in his pink calico best. 

“Such a time as I had with her, get- 
tin’ his clothes out!” she confessed. 

As they left the park, Denny had the 
secret satisfaction of carrying his own 
son. Walking down the street, it 
looked quite natural, of course. Per- 
haps that was what had been at the back 
of the whole expedition. Though the 
Eighth Avenue trolley was nearer, they 
chose the elevated, because it seemed 
like more of a treat. Addy Ann clung 
shyly to Denny’s coat tail. Was it pos- 
sible she still suspected him of a kid- 
naping design? 

Under the eyes of the other passen- 
gers on the train, Denny began to 
squirm inwardly again. He affected a 
grand manly indifference to the pink 
calico bundle on his knee. Addy Ann 
was not at all self-conscious. She was 
very quiet. A delicate pink bloomed in 
her cheeks, and her eyes shone brighter 
than sapphires. 

“I rode in the elevator before,” she 
whispered in Denny’s ear. “When I 
was a kid, I used to go to the park on 
the ‘Fresh Air.’ But of course I’m too 
big now.” 

Denny was struck by the glowing 
face, so childish, so oddly mature. 

“How old are you?” he asked curi- 
ously. 

“Turned fourteen,” she said, “though 
small for my age.” 

It was a wholly wonderful after- 
noon. What Martin J., the guest of 
honor, thought of it all could not be 
learned, but at least he never once “ho!- 
lered.” As for Addy Ann, she was 
transported to the highest heaven of 
delight. She lost her anxious airs, and 
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for once was all little girl. Denny, too, 
notwithstanding his sheepish manly 
airs, had the time of his life. Addy 
Ann’s horror at his extravagance was 
secretly delicious to him. He felt like 
a prince. 

They rode on the swan boats and the 
carrousel, Addy Ann always protest- 
ing that she was too old. With Martin 
J. in her lap, she sat in state in one of 
the tiny victorias that travel up and 
down the Mall. They are among the 
oldest things in New York. Addy 
Ann’s mother may very well have rid- 
den in the same vehicle thirty years 
ago, though perhaps not drawn by the 
same pair of goats. They listened to 
the lions roar, watched the hippo fed 
with loaves of bread, and laughed with- 
out stint at the monkeys. They feasted 
on the time-honored Central Park 
dainties—to wit: peanuts, bolivars, and 
“lozengers.” 

When they finally issued out on Fifth 
Avenue, a sudden anxiety attacked 
them. Deceitful Time had been mon- 
keying with the clock, and it was nearly 
six already. Nevertheless, Denny, in a 
final burst of extravagance, insisted on 
riding downtown on top of a bus. To 
Addy Ann this capped the day. 

“T always wanted to see rich peoples’ 
houses,” she confessed. 

“Ah-h, them guys don’t know what it 
is to be comfortable,” said Denny. 

Parting from Addy Ann and the 
baby at the beginning of Barrow 
Street, Denny said grandly: 

“Next time we'll take a day to it, and 
go to the Island.” 

“Coney Island!” breathed Addy Ann. 
“It is my dream! But that’s too much 
to expect,’ she added soberly. 


Addy Ann’s instinct was right. Fate 
deals out a kind of rough justice; for a 
perfect golden afternoon one has to 


pay. On the following afternoon, 
Denny, entering the park from Hudson 
Street and making his way toward 
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their accustomed bench, was sharply 
pulled up by the sight of a mountainous 
figure in Addy Ann’s place. A second 
look confirmed his first terrified suspi- 
cion. It was Mrs. McArdle. She had 
Martin J. in her lap. 

Fortunately for Denny, he saw her 
first. Beating a hasty retreat out of 
the square, he hung around outside the 
fence, where he could see without being 
seen. Approaching closer, he came 
upon Addy Ann, likewise watching 
Mrs. McArdle from behind a tree. At 
Denny’s cautious hail, she turned a 
tragic tear-stained face. They drew 
away a little, while she told her tale. 
The tears flowed afresh. 

“Yesterday she—she was suspicious 
because I come early and—and dressed 
him up and all,’ faltered Addy Ann. 
“After I had went out a little while, 
she come down to the park to see if I 
was here. And I wasn’t. And—and 
she ast around of one and another—the 
cop and all—and they told her I talked 
to a young feller here every day, and 
that I had went away with him and the 
baby. So she went home and I-lay for 
me. And when I come in, she right 
away opened up on me somepin fierce!” 

Denny had a vivid mental picture of 
Mrs. McArdle “opening up” her heavy 
artillery, 

“She called me every name she could 
lay her tongue to!” sobbed Addy Ann. 
“And me takin’ it without a word! She 
fired me, and said I better not ask her 
for a recommendation, that’s all. But I 
never gave you away. She never 
thought it was you. She’s layin’ here 
now to catch the feller.” 

In the first heat of his own griev- 
ance, the significance of Addy Ann’s 
loyalty did not strike Denny. He was 
to think of that later. 

“The old devil!’ he muttered. “I 
wisht I could get the kid away from 
her for good!” 

“What will I do without my baby?” 
wailed Addy Ann. “She let me wash 
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him and dress him un- 
til I felt as if he was 
my own!” 

“Tt’s a fine thing if a 
man can’t take his kid 
to the park of an 
afternoon!” growled 
Denny. 

His selfishness 
struck a spark of re- 
sentment from the 
grieving Addy Ann. 

“Ah-h, you!” she 
said bitterly. “What 
do you care? 
You’ll marry again.” 

Denny looked at 
her with hanging 
jaw. Here was a 
way out that had 
never occurred to 
him. 

“By gad!” he 
cried softly. 

So absorbed was 
he with the idea that 
he let Addy Ann go 
without making an 
appointment to meet 
her again. Not un- 
til he went to work 
that night did it oc- 
cur to him what the 
loss of a dollar a week must mean to 
her. Then he saw clearly what an 
unselfish part his little friend had 
played. The next afternoon he 
hastened down to Hudson Park to 
square himself with her, but she did not 
come again. 

Meanwhile that 
To marry again! 


idea haunted him. 
Why not? 


CHAPTER III. 


In Denny Crehan’s mind the idea of 
getting married again was like a seed 
dropped in warm earth. Vigorous was 
the sprouting. For several days he 
went about his work in a brown study. 
There was much to be considered on 
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He came upon Addy Ann, likewise watching Mrs. McArdle from 


behind a tree. 


both sides. Denny had a wholesome 
dread of the sex; you never could tell 
when they were going to blow up. Nor 
in his wildest flights could he picture 
himself as a ladies’ man. On the other 
hand, it was not to be denied that they 
could make a man comfortable. Denny 
was not enamored of his cheerless hail 
room and restaurant meals. Winter 
was coming on. And always in the 
back of his mind was the thought of 
Martin J. That was the important 
thing. If he had a wife to keep him 
in countenance, he might sit at home 
evenings and hold his baby on his knee 
without shame, like other men. So he 
resolved to go and get a wife. 
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It was 1: at all like the first time. 
That had been a kind of delicious mad- 
ness. Now he determined to go slow 
and think everything out. First, what 
kind of a wife did he want? Easy. 
She must be a homekeeper, naturally— 
none of the disquieting, flaunting 
creatures he saw on the street. She 
must be quiet and good-humored. She 
must be a good cook, and, above all, a 
good mother to Martin J. In short, the 
kind of wife to give a man least trou- 
ble. Secondly, how to discover his 
treasure? That was more difficult. 
The modest ones do not thrust them- 
selves into public view. Girls had 
passed completely out of his existence 
upon his first marriage. Though he was 
only twenty-one now, he did not know a 
single girl to begin with. Passing along 
the streets, he slyly sized them up. But 
you never could tell! 

In his quandary he often thought of 
his little friend, Addy Ann. He had 
come to depend on her quaint young 
wisdom more than he knew. On sev- 
eral occasions he returned to Hudson 
Park, hoping she might turn up, but 
she never did. Once he went down to 
Cornelia Street and made inquiries in 
the stores. Addy Ann had never told 
him her number. He finally looated the 
house, only to learn that she and her 
mother had moved away, leaving no 
address. 

Meanwhile, it may be remarked, 
Denny and his mother-in-law were 
more than ever at daggers drawn. Mrs. 
McArdle chose to say nothing to Denny 
about her side of the affair of Addy 
Ann, nor did she hire another girl to 
take the baby out. In Denny’s own 
words, she attempted “to hold out the 
extra dollar on him.” When he charged 
her with it, there was a royal row. 
Though in this case Mrs. McArdle’s 
position was quite indefensible, such 
was the determined racket she made 
that Denny somehow found himself in 
the wrong, and the upshot was he had 


to go on paying the extra dollar a week, 
anyhow. One concession he managed 
to exact. Thereafter Martin J. was to 
take his naps in an egg crate on the fire 
escape. Denny never saw his baby 
nowadays, except for a brief moment 
on Saturday nights, when he brought 
the money for his board. 

Deprived of the society of Martin J. 
and Addy Ann, Denny soon found the 
afternoons intolerable, and on the first 
opportunity that offered, he had him- 
self transferred back to the day shift 
at the garage. He found that a new 
fellow had been taken on in the place 
of Joe Stukeley, who had found an- 
other job and moved to the real coun- 
try. The mnewcomer’s name _ was 
“Chick” Brennan. He was a lively 
young fellow, a “swell dresser,” and, 
he let it be known, a great boy for the 
girls. Already he had organized the 
“Horatio Social Club” in the shop, and 
was planning to give a ball on October 
Ist. Here was Denny’s chance to enter 
society. However, he forbore to buy a 
ticket until he learned whether his feet 
might be made manageable in the dance. 

Over on Seventh Avenue a sign an- 
nounced that Miss B. Jones guaranteed 
to teach all the society dances for five 
dollars. It was a scandalously large 
sum to devote to frivolity, but Denny 
saw no way out of it. He gave up the 
money, and Miss Jones turned him over 
to one of several black-clad assistants, 
each so blond, languid, and haughty, 
that Denny had difficulty in distinguish- 


ing between them. Every evening 
thereafter, between  six-thirty and 


seven, he was pushed and turned about 
the floor regardless. He felt like a 
dummy in a shop window. 

After a couple of weeks of this, 
Denny ventured to apply for a ticket 
to the ball. After he had handed over 


the money, his eye was caught by a 
printed line on the pasteboard: “No 
gent admitted unless accompanied by a 
lady.” 


His heart sank. 
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“What’s that for?” he demanded of 
Chick Brennan. 

“That goes, see?” returned the social 
organizer, “That’s to keep out the 
fellas what won’t put themselves out to 
take a girl, but come and try to cop 
some other fella’s girl. We don’t want 
no trouble. This is going to be a high- 
toned affair.” 

Denny pocketed the ticket, hiding his 
discomfiture as best he might. After 
all the money he had spent, and the 
trouble he had taken with his recal- 
citrant feet, here he was no further ad- 
vanced than when he had started. 

The day of the dance arrived. Pride 
would not allow him to confess to the 
other fellows that he didn’t have a girl 
to take. He made his way home, thor- 
oughly discouraged. He desirously 
eyed the girls on the street. Fellows 
he knew had made friends with girls 
on the street, and no harm to either. 
Unfortunately, all the likely-looking 
girls that Denny had seen of late had 
been traveling in couples. He would 
never dare raise his eyes to two at 
once. 

As he proceeded up Fourth Street, 
he saw a girl coming toward him, home- 
ward bound, like himself, from work. 
Turning into a doorway, she paused to 
call a child. She was a good-looking 
girl, with clear, assured dark eyes, a 
turn-up nose, and faint mocking lines 
about her red lips. She wore a black 
velvet tam hanging down the back of 
her neck. Denny looked at her, and 
she looked back. Something broke in- 
side him, and he found himself saying, 
“Hello !”’—very sheepishly. 

“Hello yourself!” she promptly re- 
turned. 

Denny felt himself at a horrible loss. 

“Er—fine night,” he stuttered. 

“Say, if you want to talk about the 
weather, excuse me!” she said scorn- 
fully. 

“Ah-h!” said Denny—and floundered 
hopelessly. 
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She glanced at him sharply. Instinct 
told her this was no ordinary “fresh 
guy.” This was the kind who must be 
helped along a little. 

“T see you come by here every night,” 
she went on, more encouragingly. “You 
look at me like you was saying: ‘Oh, 
mommer! Look what the cat’s brought 
in!” 

“Ah-h!” said Denny, abashed. He 
made this monosyllable serve to express 
the whole gamut of his emotions, ac- 
cording to need. 

“Where do you work?” she inquired. 
Thus she sought to fix his social 
standing. 

“Sampson’s garage.” 

It was a satisfactory answer. 

“Me, Isenstein’s over on Fourth Ave- 
nue. White goods,” she returned. 

“Say, want to come to a dance to- 
night ?” Denny exploded. 

She stared and then broke into a 
laugh. 

“Well, say, little one, you don’t waste 
no time, do you?” 

“Ah-h!” said Denny. 

“That’s always the way with these 
bashful guys. All of a sudden they 
jump down your throat, like.” 

“Will you come?’ he asked anx- 
iously. 

“I’m thinking about it. 
dance is it?” 

Denny described the preparations. 

“Where is it at?” 

“Conley’s Hall, on Bleecker.” 

“Ts it on the level?” 

“Sure!” said Denny. 

She studied him narrowly. His wide, 
abashed glance was reassuring. 

“Well, maybe,” she said. “I'll bring 
my girl friend. I never go nowheres 
without her. She'll bring her fellow. 
He’ll pay for her.” 

“That’s all right,” said Denny. 

“Are you a good dancer?” she de- 
manded. 

“No,” he confessed. 

“Gee!” she said. 


Whatlike 


“T’m learnin’.” 
“Armor-plated 
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slippers for mine! You have your 
nerve, asking me. It’s lucky I’m good- 
natured.”’ 

“Ah-h!” said Denny. 

“But your face ain’t so bad,” she 
added teasingly. 

“Well, so long,” said Denny hastily. 
“T’ll be back here at eight.” 

“Hey!” she said. “Ain’t you forgot 
something ?” 

“What?” faltered Denny. 

“Sunset? ud be a good name for 
you,” she remarked, studying his 
blushes. 

“Ah-h!” said Denny. 

“How am I going to introduce you to 
my friends?” she demanded. 

“Oh!” said Denny. “I’m Denny 
Crehan.” 

“Me, I’m Miss Sadie Timmons,” she 
returned. “Sorry I left me cardcase 


on the piano. So long, Denny. You’re 
all right, if you can’t help yourself!” 
With a laugh, she disappeared into the 


hallway. 

But she might laugh if she would 
only come. Denny went his way with a 
light heart. He scarcely dared believe 
that his difficulty had been so easily re- 
moved. Five minutes had done it all. 
What a fool he had been to let it worry 
him! To be sure, Miss Timmons was 
not the kind of girl he would have 
chosen for himself. But she must have 
friends. She was a beginning, anyway. 

At home he dressed himself in his 
Sunday suit, and even went so far as to 
buy a boutonniére. 

He returned in mingled dread and 
expectation. Miss Timmons was wait- 
ing for him, with her friend and her 
friend’s friend. But she was changed. 
With her best clothes, she had put on 
her best manners. She performed the 
ceremony of introduction with an air of 
distant elegance. She and her friend, 
Miss Maud Murphy, were dressed 
alike, in green silk dresses and large 
black hats with white plumes. Miss 
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Murphy was likewise reserved and gen- 
teel. The other young man answered 
to the name of “Spike.” He and Denny 
looked each other over like strange 
dogs, and did not exchange a single 
word during the entire evening. 

The first time he took to the floor, 
Denny promptly forgot all he had 
learned, and broke into a profuse per- 
spiration. When Miss Timmons got 
him alone, she resumed her tone of 
raillery, and her caustic comments did 
not help him to dance better. 

“Say, if you changed your shoes to 
the other feet, maybe they wouldn’t in- 
terfere. Do you think I’m a bucket of 
ashes? You hold me off as if you was 
afraid of your clothes. I don’t mind 
you steppin’ on my feet, kid, but don’t 
build there. Say, your steering wheel 
is loose. She wabbles.” 

Between dances they sat at a table 
and drank sarsaparilla. The two girls 
commented on the assemblage in gig- 
gling whispers, and the two boys stared 
doggedly before them. 

The evening was a success to every 
one but Denny. He, who was more 
observant than, from his bashful, dis- 
tracted air, one might have supposed, 
soon perceived that he would never 
break into society this way. Miss Tim- 
mons, in a subtle way, let it be under- 
stood that he was now hers. She dis- 
couraged mixing. True, he was allowed 
to dance with Miss Murphy, but the lat- 
ter never relaxed her air of virtuous 
guardian of a friend’s property. Denny 
felt rather as if a silken net were being 
woven around him thread by thread. 

Events subsequent to this evening 
only made the fact more evident. 
Denny somehow found himself installed 
as a regular attendant upon Miss Tim- 
mons. The same quartet went to other 
dances or walked out in the evenings, 
ending in an ice-cream saloon. Denny 
chafed in the toils, but did not see how 
to release himself. He and Spike de- 
tested each other. It may have been 
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that neither could bear to have another 
man a witness to his bondage. 

Meanwhile, the weeks were passing 
without bringing Denny any nearer to 
his much-desired Martin J. That fas- 
cinating infant was now approaching 
his first birthday, and on his brief Sat- 
urday night call at Mrs. McArdle’s flat, 
Denny had been a witness to one of his 
son’s first attempts at locomotion in an 
upright position. He longed to be in 
on that. He wanted to see that Martin 
J. was properly taught to use his legs. 
As it was, he couldn’t even give him 
a birthday present without arousing 
Mrs. McArdle’s suspicions. 

Matters stood thus when one night, 
on his reluctant way to call for Sadie, 
Denny suddenly beheld his complete 
ideal. She was shopping in a corner 
grocery on Fourth Street, a fair, plump, 
rosy damsel who picked out the best 
apples in the barrel with an unerring 
eye and took no nonsense from the 
grocer, either. Denny, gazing through 


the window, strongly approved her tidy 


hair and modest print dress. 
would look well around a home. 
maybe she was married already. 

When she left the store, he followed 
her sheepishly around the corner to a 
flat house on Horatio Street; fortu- 
nately it was in the other direction from 
Sadie’s domicile. He marked the letter 
box she peered into in the vestibule, 
and after she had entered, he read the 
name upon it—Hafner. Hastening 
back to the grocer, he inquired, with 
the air of one searching for lost 
friends: 

“Is there any family around here 
named Hafner?” 

“Sure,” said the grocer. 
Horatio.” 

“T wonder will that be the right one,” 
said Denny. “Who’s in the family?” 

“Old man and woman and a raft of 
kids,” was the reply. “If you'd been 
five minutes sooner, Molly, the eldest, 
was just in. She buys here.” 
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“Much obliged,” said Denny. “I'll 
look them up.” 

He had learned what he wanted. 

As soon as he got home, Denny ap- 
plied himself to the composition of a 
letter. This was no light task. Mid- 
night struck ere it was accomplished. 
Denny was far from satisfied, but he 
realized, with a sigh, that it was the best 
he could do. He wrote: 


Dear Mapam: A respectable young man 
(orphan), twenty-one years old, with no bad 
habits (American), would like to meet you. 
I am no trifler. If agreeable, will meet you 
outside Cleary’s store, corner Fourth and 
Jane, eight o’clock Wednesday. Hoping this 
finds you well, yours truly, 

(Signed) DENNIS CREHAN. 


When the hour arrived, he took up 
his stand with a heart beating fast in 
mingled hope and dread. The quarter 
hour came and went, and the half hour 
found him waiting still. At nine o’clock 
he took his way dejectedly home. In 
some way his letter had proved want- 
ing. 

Fortunately he had had the fore- 
thought to write his address at the top. 
To his astonishment and delight, an 
answer was waiting when he came home 
next night. He read: 

Dear Sir: Yours of the seventh received 
and contents noted. In reply, would say my 
mother don’t think it right for me to meet 
fellows in the street. She says you can call 
at our house after supper if you want, and 
she'll look you over. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, yours truly, Motity HaAFNER. 

P, S—Come Thursday. 


Denny was highly satisfied. What 
better could a man who meant business 
desire? He set out the next morning 
with his hopes high. 

As he turned into Jane Street, the 
real significance of having a mother 
“look him over” suddenly struck him, 
and he was shaken with terror. Nev- 
ertheless, he doggedly mounted the 
steps and rang. The Hafners lived on 
the ground floor, and their parlor win- 
dow, therefore, adjoined the stoop. 
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Denny became aware of sounds from 
within. A shrill voice cried: “There 
he is!” There was a scamper, and 
several faces were pressed against the 
window, at the imminent risk of forc- 
ing it out. Denny bashfully looked the 
other way. He heard severe sisterly 
admonitions. The door clicked, and he 
walked inside and knocked on the par- 
lor door. Sounds of hasty preparations 
for his reception came through the 
panels. 

She demurely opened 
Denny’s face was scarlet. 
Not to win a_ kingdom 
could he have met her eye. 

“Come in,” she said 
softly. 

He was aware of agi- 
tated heads and suppressed 
giggling down the dark 
hall. He found himself in 
an elegant parlor, with a 
flowered carpet, lace cur- 
tains, and china ornaments. 
They stood in the middle 
of the room and turned 
their heads away from each 
other. Denny’s hat was re- 
volving in his hands like a 
squirrel in a cage. His 
tongue was like a ball of 
wool in his mouth. 

“Please to be seated,” 
she murmured at last. 

They sat, still in diffi- 
culty with their eyes. What 
did a fellow talk about when he called 
on a girl, Denny wildly asked himself, 
and no answer was forthcoming. In 
the end his subconscious self spoke 
naturally enough: 

“I guess you were wondering what 
I looked like.” 

She shook her head. 

“T took a look at you last night,” she 
murmured. “From across the street.” 

This unexpected reply put Denny’s 
wits to flight again. There they sat. 
There they might have been sitting yet, 


the door. 


‘Hello yourself!’ she 
promptly returned. 
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had it not been for Mrs. Hafner, who 
presently trundled herself into the 
room, filling it. Shades of Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle! Denny’s heart dropped into his 
boots. But the resemblance was 
merely in size. Mrs. Hafner gave off 
good nature like a steaming kettle. 
“How are you?” she said. “Don’t 
disturb yourself. This is my chair. 
The only one in the house that will 
stand up under me.” Here she sank 
into a capacious rocker. “Fine night, 
ain’t it? Glad to see you! Well, now, 
I liked the style of your 
letter. ‘That fellow’s on 
the square,’ I says. Didn’t 
I, Molly? Your face bears 
it out, too. I suppose they 
call you ‘Denny.’ Whatever 
was it, now, started you 
after Molly like that?” 
“Oh, mamma! What 
you are!” murmured the 
abashed maiden. 
Denny mumbled how he 
had seen her buying apples. 
“Think of that!” cried 
Mrs. Hafner. “In the 
store! Well, you never can 
tell. That’s what I always 
say. You never can tell! 
Well, I’m right glad to see 
you, anyhow. Molly, bring 
in cake!” 
Molly 
peared. 
“She made it herself,” 
Mrs. Hafner continued in confidence. 
“She’s a wonderful cake maker! Handy 
in all ways, too. Sews her own clothes 
and keeps the house for me. I always 
say I don’t know what I’d do! As for 
her pa, he regularly flies off the handle 
any time a young fellow You 
know. But girls will be girls, I says. 
There’s been many a young fellow 
come around—but her pa!” 
This was concluded by an eloquent 
shake of the head. Denny’s heart sank 
at the formidable picture of pa she 


dutifully disap- 
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evoked, but he was more than ever de- 
termined to secure this paragon as a 
mother for Martin J. 

Mrs. Hafner was rocking violently 
to and fro. 

“You said you was working regu- 
lar,” she remarked suggestively. 

“At Sampson’s garage,” said Denny. 

“And they say they pay good wages, 
too. Er—what’s your job now?” 

“Machinist’s helper,” said Denny. “I 
pull down my two and a half regular.” 

Mrs. Hafner beamed. 

“And good pay, too,” she cried. 
“Many have started on less. I always 
say, ‘Give the young folks a chance,’ 
I says. Nota word! Here she comes! 
Give him a good piece, Molly. It won't 
hurt him. I know what’s in it. Give 
him another piece when he gets that 
down.” 

After a beginning like this, the rest 
was easy. Mrs. Hafner presently re- 


tired, and the young people proceeded 


to get acquainted. Molly proved to be 
all that Denny had pictured—gentle, 
modest, and admiring. He soon lost 
his bashfulness in that encouraging at- 
mosphere. Like an historic lover of 
darker hue, he began to talk of his 
travels. 

“They got alligators in the water- 
works at Jacksonville. There was a 
son of a gun sleepin’ in the grass there, 
and I hopped the fence and put my 
foot on his back before he woke up. 
Honest, he hissed like a peanut roaster.” 

“Oh!” said Molly. 

“Tt was Christmas when I was there. 
Say, they have firecrackers like Fourth 
of July. You ought to see the palm 
trees growin’ outdoors, and the oranges, 
and these, now, oak trees with whiskers, 
like. Hope I may die! I been in Mo- 
bile, too, and New Orleans, and all 
those places.” 

“Tt must cost money to travel,” re- 
marked Molly. 

“Nah! Not if you know the dope. 
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I rode on the bumpers and the brake 
bars and on top of coaches. Pal of 
mine was killed in a wreck at Macon. 
Say, many’s the good scrap we had 
with the brakies and the trackwalkers !” 

“Ain’t you awful?” murmured Molly, 
with the big eyes of horrified admira- 
tion. : 

This was the beginning of a double 
life for Denny, with all its attendant 
dangers and anxieties. He regularly 
alternated Molly and Sadie. This re- 
quired no little contriving, particularly 
to avoid taking Molly past Sadie’s 
house, or vice versa. He trembled at 
the idea of a general encounter. The 
continuous entertaining was a serious 
strain on his income, too. Not that 
his allegiance was divided. He never 
ceased to plan how he might escape 
from Sadie. 

There was to be a big ball of the 
Jim Conlin Association over in Tam- 
many Hall. On that day in the garage, 
Denny, listening to Chick Brennan re- 
counting his social triumphs, conceived 
a sudden idea. Above all, he loathed 
the “balls” to which he was obliged 
to take the vivacious Sadie. 

“Say,” said Denny, “are you goin’ 
out to-night?” 

Chick shook his head. 

“T got an extra ticket to Tammany 
Hall. Want to go?” This was a lie, 
but Denny figured he could easily get 
another at the door. 

“I’m stony,” said Chick. 

“Ah-h, I’m givin’ it to you, ain’t 1?” 
said Denny. 

Under these conditions, Chick thank- 
fully pocketed the bit of pasteboard. 

“T’ll have to hustle to get a girl,” 
he said. 

“You needn’t bring no girl,” said 
Denny quickly. “You see, my girl’s 
an out-o’-sight dancer, and I’m rotten, 
and I want to give her a good time, 
see?” 

Chick grinned widely. 
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“You come to the right shop,” he 
said, 

“Don’t let on we framed it up to- 
gether,” Denny said anxiously. “Just 
make out you dropped in, like.” 

“[’m on,” said Chick. 

It worked without a hitch. At the 
beginning of the ball, Chick happened 
by in the most natural way, and Denny 
invited him to sit down. Chick was 
resplendent in a bright blue suit and a 
plaid tie, and his charm of manner was 
irresistible. At the first ball, Sadie 
had seen this accomplished young man 
only from afar. She bridled and co- 
quetted in a way that encouraged 
Denny’s highest hopes. When the 
music struck up, Denny nudged Chick 
under the table. 

Blue Suit sprang to his feet with a 
flourishing bow. 

“Fair dame, will you give me the 
honor of a spiel?” said he. 

“Oh, you!” said Sadie archly. 
looked at Denny. 

“Go ahead!” said Denny magnani- 
mously. “I like to see the kids enjoy 
themselves.” 

So Sadie floated away on Chick’s 
arm, and Spike, who was present with 
Miss Murphy, scowled at Denny in re- 
sentful envy. 

Sadie danced with Chick again, and 
yet again. He was in truth a dancer, 
and Sadie, in her Terpsichorean ec- 
stasy, forgot her careful guardianship 
of Denny. After the third dance they 
did not return, and Denny was left to 
play gooseberry with Spike and Miss 
Murphy. The latter began to be anx- 
ious for her friend’s affairs. 

“She had ought to come back,” she 
remarked severely. 

“That’s all right,” said Denny airily. 

When the music started for the next 
dance, Miss Murphy offered to dance 
with him. 

“Go ahead,” said Denny. 
back.” 

As soon as Maud and Spike gyrated 


She 


“She'll be 


out of sight, Denny made careful tracks 
for the door. On every step of the 
stairs he dreaded to hear a dulcet voice 
over his shoulder, but he gained the 
street in safety. Then maybe he didn’t 
cut for home! Never had the air of 
Fourteenth Street tasted so sweet. 

Thenceforward, it might have been 
thought that Denny’s courtship would 
have a clear track. He never saw Sadie 
again. Needless to say, he avoided her 
block. Yet he surmounted this obsta- 
cle only to find himself faced by an- 
other. Now that he was free to spend 
every night in Molly’s company, he be- 
came aware that a certain amount of 
ardor was expected from a_ steady 
caller. Not that Molly was herself 
ardent; on the contrary. But she made 
it clear that she considered it her due 
to be regularly made love to. Denny 
quailed at the task. 

To make matters worse for him, 
about this time—out of sheer perver- 


sity, it seemed—he began to dream in 
his sleep of the dead Elsie and her com- 


ical, loving ways. Elsie had been the 
one to keep a man laughing in her com- 
pany! After such a dream, Molly, it is 
to be feared, seemed like rather an 
uncompromising piece of furniture. 
More than once the poor girl discov- 
ered her admirer regarding her with 
a coldly critical eye. Meanwhile, it was 
already the first of November, and 
Denny had set his heart on spending 
Christmas in a home of his own with 
Martin J. and a Christmas tree. What 
was he to do? 

Taking serious counsel with himself, 
he decided he could not allow any such 
foolishness to interfere with his plans. 
Molly was a fine girl in every way, and 
the sooner he went through with the 
thing, the better for all. It only re- 
mained for him definitely to establish 
her attitude toward babies. She was 
the eldest of a large family, but the 
youngest was much older than Martin 
J. Denny considered long how he 
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might lead up to this delicate subject, 
and in the end, as usual, plunged into 
it without any preparation. 

One night in the Hafner parlor he 
blurted out: 

“Say, Molly, 
babies ?” 

What was a girl to do? She gasped 
and turned on him, furiously indignant. 

“You, Denny Crehan! How dare 
you say such a thing to me? And I 
thought you were a real nice fellow! If 
I did right, I’d order you out of this 
house this minute! And you knowing 
my mother and all! I’ve a good mind 
to tell her what you said.” 

Denny, dismayed, hastened to pros- 
trate himself. From indignation, Molly 
climbed to injured disdain. From these 
chilly heights, nothing would move her. 
The evening was spoiled. Denny went 
home irritably meditating on the in- 
explicable ways of the sex. 

A greater surprise awaited him on 
his next visit. There was a baby en- 


how do you like 


sconced in the morris chair in the par- 
lor, and Molly on her knees before it. 


“Look! Isn’t he the cutest thing 
alive?” she cried. “I borrowed him 
from Mrs. Peterson upstairs, because 
I just can’t keep my hands off him. 
Oh, the darling little pet! Smile at 
me, now; that’s right! Sister Molly’s 
blessed little lovey-dovey!” And so 
on. And so on. 

Denny was secretly charmed by the 
scene. His last doubt disappeared. 
Molly took the baby back to its right- 
ful owner, and as it was a delicious, 
mild autumn night they walked out arm 
in arm. They went down to Hudson 
Park and sat on a bench, more nearly 
like real lovers than at any time since 
the beginning of their acquaintance. 

All during working hours next day, 
Denny was thinking it over, and the 
upshot was that he determined to settle 
matters that very night. What if Molly 
did bother him? He would have to 
stand for it. A man couldn’t expect 
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to have everything his own way. He 
went on to build delightful dreams of 
playing with Martin J. in the kitchen, 
nights, and taking him out Sundays. 
In these scenes Molly figured merely 
as a necessary comfortable property in 
the background. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle’s neighbor, Mrs. Flanagan, had 
been tempted out of doors by the same 
fine night. She likewise had wended 
her way to the little park, and there 
she had seen Denny and Molly on their 
bench. What more natural than for 
her to report what she had seen to her 
friend? 

Whether from fear of losing the 
baby, or the three dollars a week, or 
both, Mrs. McArdle’s brow became fur- 
rowed at the news. 

“Keepin’ company ?” she said grimly. 
“Looks like a serious case to ye? I'll 
have to see about this.” 

And after supper she dressed Martin 
J. for an airing. 

It was another mild and fragrant 
night—one of those occasions upon 
which November masquerades as May. 
Denny and Molly went down to Hud- 
son Park again and, finding an unoc- 
cupied bench in a distant corner, pre- 
empted the two middle seats, as a gentle 
hint to other couples. There are a good 
many young people in New York who 
cannot understand anyhow why park 
benches should be built for four. 
Denny, while he mustered his forces 
for the grand assault, talked feebly of 
the day’s news. 

“Well, Molly,” he began at last 
stuck. 

Molly maintained a demure and re- 
ceptive silence. 

“Well, Molly,” he tried again. He 
was sure that should come first, but 
the rest somehow failed him. He be- 
gan over. 

Even the gentle Molly was moved to 
petulance. 

“That well of yours seems to be 


and 
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pretty deep,” she remarked. 
at the bottom of it?” 

Denny laughed nervously. He beat 
an airy tattoo on the arm of the bench, 

“Christmas is comin’,” he suggested. 

“Yes?” said Molly encouragingly. 

“What would you like for a Christ- 
mas box?” 

“Oh, never mind me,” said Molly 
piously. “Nobody gives me presents.” 

“They have a right to,” he said, with 
warmth. He grounded again. “Well, 
Molly,” he began anew. The two words 
hypnotized him. He swallowed hard. 
“Say, look-a-here!” he began recklessly. 
“Look-a-here, Molly x 

And then a horrible apparition froze 
his tongue for good. | 

It was the mountainous figure of 
Mrs. McArdle in her Sunday bonnet 
and shawl. She was carrying Martin 
J., too. Much as Denny desired his 
baby, the sight of him at that moment 
made a cold shiver play up and down 
his spine. 

“Good evenin’ to ye,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle, with a smile of devilish mean- 
ing. She sat down on the other side 
of Molly, and settled the baby in her 
lap, facing the couple. 

Evenin’,” muttered Denny, wishing 
that an aviator might swoop out of the 
sky and snatch him up. 

There was a heavy silence. 

“Introduce me to your friend,” Mrs. 
McArdle suggested sweetly. 

Denny mumbled the words. 

“Please’ to meet you,” they both mur- 
mured. Already Miss Hafner was be- 
ginning to stiffen up. She was inclined 
to be suspicious. 

Mrs. McArdle 
clothes. 

“How do you like his new jacket?” 
she asked pointedly of Denny. 

“Ah-h!” said Denny. 

Miss Hafner took in 
sharply. 

“Now that he’s startin’ to walk,” con- 


“What’s 


settled the baby’s 


her breath 


tinued Mrs. McArdle, with an agree- 
able air, “he ought to have regular 
shoes, like—when it’s convenient to 
ye.” 

It was sufficient. As in a baleful 
flash, the whole situation was revealed 
to Molly. She sprang to her feet and 
emptied the vials of her wrath on 
Denny’s head. Vials! More like 
pitchers! Denny blinked and gulped. 
He could not have told how long it 
lasted. He only took in a sentence 
here and there. 

“Now I understand you!” she cried. 
“Coming round every night and making 
up to me with your wooden face! Al- 
ways trying to see through me, wasn’t 
you, and size me up? You ain’t got 
no proper feelings! You don’t want a 
wife—you want a baby nurse! Not for 
me! No, thank you! I been bringing 
up me mother’s kids since I was a kid 
myself, and I’m sick of the job. I don’t 
care if I don’t never see another kid! 
I don’t want to see you no more, 
neither !” 

When the angry words ceased to 
drench and drown him, Denny looked 
up, and she was gone. Mrs. McArdle 
likewise had disappeared. Having laid 
her train, she had not lingered for the 
explosion. Denny was alone. He made 
his way out of the park in a hopeless 
confusion of feelings. So that was all 
over! All that good money and time 
wasted in vain! And to be made a fool 
of into the bargain! No Christmas 
now, with Martin J. That was the bit- 
terest. A dull anger against his mother- 
in-law burned in his breast. Yet there 
was relief, too. After all, Molly was 
not the right one—with a temper like 
that. A narrow escape! To-morrow 
night he could go round with the fel- 
lows, anyhow. 

Ail these different thoughts chased 
around inside Denny’s head like the 
horses on a merry-go-round. 

As he passed slowly along brilliantly 
lighted Hudson Street, whom should 








he see in front of a baker’s shop but 
the long-lost Addy Ann! 


CHAPTER IV. 


When Denny Crehan so unexpectedly 
ran into Addy Ann on Hudson Street, 
the little big girl flushed up’and turned 
to run. Denny caught her by the arm. 
He rapidly sized up the situation. He 
was no stranger to hard luck. He saw 
that, November though it was, Addy 
Ann was still wearing the cotton dress 
he had bought her in the summer. It 
bore honorable marks of many wash- 
ings and mendings. He saw, too, that 
his little friend was one of a group of 
poor people who were patiently wait- 
ing for the baker’s shop to close. It 
was one of the places where they give 
away the unsold loaves after business 
hours. Hence Addy Ann’s hot blush. 
The sight sent a sharp pain through 
Denny’s breast, which, manlike, made 
him gruff as a teamster. 

“Ah-h, what do you want to run for? 
Ain’t I always been your friend?” 

Addy Ann could only hang her head. 

The sharp feel of the bones inside 
her sleeve, the sight of the pinched 
cheeks, and the dark-encircled eyes, 
made him positively savage. 

“You come along with 
growled like a policeman. 
me’s got to have a talk.” 

“T can’t,” murmured Addy Ann. “I 
got to go to my mother. She’s real 
sick.” 

“Well, you can’t keep me from goin’ 
along with you,” said Denny defiantly. 
“Does she want medicine?” 

Addy Ann shook her head. 

“Dry bread won’t do her no good,” 
Denny went on. “She wants proper 
food for a sick person—soup and jelly 
and all.” 

Addy Ann said nothing, but the arm 
that Denny held trembled. 

He turned into the first delicatessen 
store they came to and loudly ordered 
the delicacies. 


me,” he 
“You and 
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“You hadn’t ought to,” whispered 
Addy Ann at each item. 

“Ah-h!” Denny would retort, with 
a swagger. 

“Where you been keepin’ yourself?” 
he demanded as they came out of the 
shop. “Why wouldn’t you let a fellow 
find you?” 

“I thought you was done with me 
when I didn’t have the baby any more,” 
she faltered. 

“Ah-h!” cried Denny truculently. 

She led him down one of the sad 
little streets that run west from Hudson 
to the river. Sad as were the visible 
houses, with their air of decayed re- 
spectability, there was worse behind. 
Addy Ann led him under a low arch- 
way and through an evil-smelling pas- 
sage into a dank, narrow court. A 
wooden tenement faced them, its broken 
windows stuffed with rags and paper. 
Denny swore under his breath. 

“You wait here,” murmured Addy 
Ann, with an imploring look. 

Denny, having been up against it him- 
self, understood that she could not bear 
to have him see to what they were re- 
duced. 

“All right,” he growled. “If you 
don’t come back, I’ll come and fetch 
you.” 

Addy Ann, carrying the parcels, dis- 
appeared under the rotting doorway. 

There was a woman leaning on a 
window sill of the ground floor. Denny 
approached her. 

“Do you know her and her mother ?” 
he asked, indicating the vanished Addy 
Ann. 

“I see the kid go in and out,” the 
woman replied indifferently. 

“Are they broke?” 

The woman laughed harshly. 

“Broke? Do you think anybody lives 
in this dump out of choice?” 

“T mean, ain’t they got work?” said 
Denny. 

“She ain’t fit to work no more,” the 
woman said. “They say it’s creepin’ 
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paralysis. I see the kid goin’ to the 
pawnshop regulat. But she’s stopped. 
I guess they’re stripped.” 

“Ain’t nobody done _ nothin’ 
them?” cried Denny, aghast. 

The woman shrugged. 

“We'd help out,” she said, “but they 
hold themselves too high. Won’t speak 
to nobody. Won’t let nobody see in 
their room.” 

Denny swore afresh. He felt like 
knocking his head against the wall. 

By and by Addy Ann came soberly 
down the rickety stairs. Her eyes were 

shining. 

“She ate,” she 
whispered shy- 
ly. “She said 
to thank you.” 

“Did you 
eat?” demanded 
Denny. 


for 


The dance was a highly decorous affair. 
high tone 
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“A piece of the bread,” she said apol- 
ogetically. 

Denny could no longer contain him- 
self. 

“Oh, hell!” he cried. ‘You come and 
get a bowl of hot soup.” 

She held back. 

“Come on!” he said roughly. “I got 
to talk to you, and a lunch room’s the 
only place we can go. Besides, I’m 
hungry myself.” 

A bowl of clam chowder, was the 
most she could be persuaded to have. 
It brought a little color back to her 
cheeks. 

“So you’ve had your troubles,” said 
Denny, when she had finished. 

Addy Ann merely nodded. Her still, 
big-eyed air was infinitely more affect- 
ing than any complaints could have 
been. 


Everybody present was delighted with the 


of the ball. 
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“So have I,” said Denny. “You told 
me to get married again.” 

A spark of the old little woman re- 
turned to her eyes. 

“T never did!” she said quickly. 

“You did, too,” said Denny. 

“IT never! I said you would marry 
again.” 

“Well, I tried to, and I ain’t,” said 
Denny. 

He briefly described the fiasco. 

“You ain’t got as much sense as Mar- 
tin J. about girls,” she said. 

Denny didn’t mind this from Addy 
Ann, 

Suddenly’ an idea struck him, a 
thought so dazzling that it robbed him 
of expression for the moment. 

“By gad!” he cried softly. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Addy 
Ann, startled. 

“What a fool I been!” cried Denny. 
“Somebody ought to kick me all round 
the block!” 

She waited for him to elucidate. 

“Look-a-here!” he cried. “You and 
your mother, you’re natural home 
makers, ain’t you? And you ain’t got 
nothin’ to make a home on. Me, I got 
the price, but I ain’t nobody to make 
a home for me. We just got to get 
together—that’s all. And I thought I 
had to get married!” 

He sat back and looked to see how 
she would take it. Addy Ann’s face 
turned red, then grew as white as the 
paper napkins. She stared at Denny 
with dark, frightened eyes. 

“We'll have the baby!” cried Denny 
excitedly. “Lord, what'll Mother Mc- 
Ardle say to that? We'll live across 
the river, where there’s good air for 
him. I’ve always wanted that. T'll 
spend my Christmas with him, at that! 
We'll have a treeand all. Golly, what 
a time we'll have!” 

“You're crazy!” 


murmured Addy 
Ann from between stiff lips. 

“What for am I crazy?” demanded 
Denny. 
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“Tt’s—it’s just a pipe dream.” 

“T’ll show you!” cried Denny, “I’m 
the boy to put a thing through when 
I get started! I got the money put 
by, and all. On Saturday I'll take half 
a day, and we’ll go over to Jersey and 
find a place and buy everythin’. Gee, 
what sport! I was willin’ to get mar- 
ried for it, wasn’t 1? Sunday morn- 
in’ we'll move over.” 

“How are you goin’ to get the baby 
away from her?” demanded Addy Ann, 
still cynical. 

“T got that doped out,” said Denny. 

“My mother,” murmured Addy Ann, 
“she can’t walk now. We couldn’t get 
her over to Jersey.” 

“Just leave that to your Uncle Dud- 
ley!” cried Denny. 

Suddenly the pitifully thin shoulders 
began to heave, and the dark head went 
down. 

“Quick! Take me out of here!” she 
whispered. “Quick!” 

In the comfortable darkness of the 
street she gave way, and clung to him 
and sobbed out her heart on his shoul- 
der. 

“You’re so good to me! I can't be- 
lieve it’s true! I didn’t know what to 
do—didn’t know what to do! I was 
afraid to go to the Charities, thinkin’ 
they’d take her away from me! I was 
pretty near crazy !” 

“Ah-h!” said Denny, this time gently 
enough. “Don’t carry on. It’s all right 
now. I ain’t good at all. I just want 
a home myself, like anybody else.” 


On Saturday they met at the Hobo- 
ken ferry. In the meantime, Denny 
had won a victory over Addy Ann in 
the matter of new clothes. 

“Ah-h, ’tain’t charity,” he had said. 
“You’re a regular housekeeper now. 
You got to dress the part.” 

In her new hat, dress, and shoes, 
the little big girl looked a year older. 

On the way over, and during the in- 
tervals of looking at rooms, they dis- 
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cussed the family budget, an inexhausti- 
ble subject—how much for rent, how 
much for Denny’s car fare and shop 
dues, how much for eats, how much 
left over for clothes. 

Denny, in his impatience, was for 
taking the first flat they saw, but Addy 
Ann was ever long-headed. 

“When we see the best thing for ts,” 
she said, “‘somethin’ will tell us, like.” 

And she was right. They found it 
in Hill Street; a tidy little street with 
“trees growing outside,” as Addy Ann 
said, meaning that they seemed to have 
strayed outside of parks or gardens, 
where she was accustomed to see trees 
confined. Down each side there were 
little wooden houses with fancy fronts 
and high stoops, and you could “see 
the sky whichever way you looked,” 
Addy Ann again remarked in pleased 
surprise. 

It was the top floor of one of the 
little houses that was for rent—four 
whole rooms and a regular bathroom, 
each with its own window. 

“This for ours!” they cried simul- 
taneously. 

“We'll have a parlor!” said Addy 
Ann, clasping her hands. “I’ve always 
wanted a parlor! I’ll save for the fur- 
niture out of the eats, and you won’t 
miss it, neither.” 

In a panic for fear somebody might 
get ahead of them, they hastened to 
the agent to pay a week’s rent. 

Then came the shopping for furni- 
ture. There were plenty of big stores 
in Summit Avenue near by.  Fortu- 
nately the flat had a stove built in, 
which saved them the largest item in 
their calculations. They bought a big 
table, and a little table, and four chairs 
—“in case we have company”—and cots 
and bedding. The one extravagance 
they could not resist was a baby chair 
painted a lovely red for Martin J. 
Denny ordered a whole half ton of 
coal, while Addy Ann held her breath. 
Finally they indulged in a perfect riot 
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of spending in the five-and-ten-cent 
store, laying in dishes and pots and 
pans and silverware until Addy Ann 
was quite speechless. 

It all came, and Addy Ann cooked 
supper in their own place, which they 
ate as well as they could for pure ec- 
stasy. Denny had to jump up at fre- 
quent intervals and do a clog dance to 
relieve his feelings; while Addy Ann 
could only clasp her hands and mur- 
mur: “Ain't it great!” Afterward 
they washed and scrubbed everything, 
and arranged the furniture a dozen 
ways. It was late before they started 
for New York. 

Denny, leaving Addy Ann at her 
door, said: 

“I’m goin’ back to sleep there, so’s 
I can have a good fire for you in the 
mornin’.”’ 

“T envy you!” said Addy Ann. 

“T’ll call for you at nine,” he said. 
“T’ll get the kid first.. Mind you're 
ready.” 

Ready! 


Addy Ann and the invalid 
were dressed and waiting at dawn. 
Eight o’clock found Denny headed 


for Mrs. McArdle’s. Maybe he did not 
feel as confident as he looked. His 
plan for obtaining possession of his son 
was simplicity itself. He meant merely 
to work on a known weakness of his 
mother-in-law’s, or, as he put it, “to 
call her bluff.” 

She received him sourly. 

“Where were you last night?” she 
demanded. 

“Ah-h, I had a date,” said Denny 
truculently. This time he wished to 
provoke a row. 

Mrs. McArdle was never one to de- 
cline such a challenge. 

“You and your dates!” she retorted, 
with a significant sneer. 

“*Tain’t what you think it is, 
neither,” said Denny. “You put the 
kibosh on that all right.” 

He said this with the best air of re- 
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sentment he could muster, and Mrs. 
McArdle looked pleased. 

“While you make your dates, I sup- 
pose the kid can go hungry,” she said. 

Martin J., by the way, tied into a 
kitchen chair and gnawing at a teddy 
bear, was the picture of well-fed con- 
tent. 

“Ah-h,” said Denny, “he don’t eat 
up a dollar a week, and I bring you 
three. You got a good thing in him, 
you have!” 

“If you don’t like it, you know what 
you can do!” said Mrs. McArdle. 

This was what Denny wanted. 

“Ah-h!” he said, with offensive in- 
tent. 

“If you don’t like it, you know what 
you can do!” said Mrs. McArdle 
louder. 

“You don’t even dress him nice,” 
said Denny. “Look at him now—all 
dirty.” 

Mrs. McArdle gasped in amazement 
and anger. Never before had Denny 
dared beard her in this fashion. 

“Dirty, is it?” she cried. “What is 
it you want for your miserable three 
a week—satin dresses and ermine 
coats?” 

“IT on’y 


vant him kep’ clean,” per- 
sisted Danny. 


As a matter of fact, for a twelve- 
months’ crawler on a Sunday morning, 


Martin J. was no disgrace to his grand- 
mother. But it was Denny’s scheme to 
be unreasonable. 

“Clean!” shouted Mrs. McArdle, now 
fairly beside himself. “Don’t I give him 
a bath regular, and sit up nights washin’ 
his things? That’s all the thanks I 
get for it! Clean! Take and wash 
him yourself if you can do better!” 

Denny was on his guard against be- 
traying any eagerness. 

“Ah-h!” he muttered. 
I take care of a kid?” 

“Take him away?” she cried. “T’ll 
not stand for it!” She flew to get Mar- 
tin J.’s coat and cap. 


“How could 
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Denny continued to expostulate with 
her, having discovered ere this that it 
only added fuel to the flames. 

“Take him away!” she continued to 
cry. “Never let me see him again, nor 
yourself, neither! Maybe I’ll have a 
little comfort then!” 

Denny observed that, even in her 
anger, she handled the baby gently, 
and his heart misgave him a little. But 
in this world of conflicting interests 
some one has to come off second best. 
She thrust the baby into his arms and 
hustled him toward the door. Denny 
passed slewly out, and she slammed it 
resoundingly. Then she sat down to 
wait for him to come back. 

When Denny gained the street, he 
did not let the grass grow under his 
feet. Down to Hudson he ran, and 
around the corner into Morton. Mar- 
tin J. was delighted with this novel 
means of locomotion. Almost simul!- 
aneously with Denny’s arrival, Matty 
Lanman drove up. 

Matty, it should be explained, was 
a friend of Denny’s at the garage. He 
drove a motor delivery for a shoe 
dealer on Sixth Avenue, and had often 
proclaimed that his boss was a “good 
fellow.” Therefore, Denny, faced by 
the difficulty of transporting Mrs. 
Picken, had applied to Matty, and 
Matty to his boss. The shoe dealer had 
justified Matty’s encomiums by giving 
them permission to use his motor, pro- 
vided they paid for the gasoline. 

Addy Ann and her mother were wait- 
ing in a quiver of expectation. 

“Of course we mustn’t expect them 
too early,” Addy Ann had said over 
and over. 

When Denny appeared carrying 
Martin J., her anxious eyes lighted up 
like lamps in the dark. 

Mrs. Picken was carried downstairs 

n her own cot and placed within the 
delivery car, secure from inquisitive 
eyes. One smallish bundle contained 
everything else that Addy Ann had to 
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carry away. She sat on it, within, and 
squeezed her mother’s hand through- 
out the trip. Denny shared the driver's 
seat, with Martin J. on his knee, who 
surveyed the passing scenes as self- 
possessed as a young king. 


Busy days followed for the little big 
girl. She looked after her mother, 
Denny, and Martin J., all three, and 
no one was neglected. Perhaps she was 
a thought tyrannical at 
times, but her cares 
were many and her 
means limited. Any- 
how, they seemed to 
enjoy being bossed. 

It is wonderful what 
one little person can do 
when her heart is in it. 
Curtains gradually ap- 
peared at the windows, 
not to speak of win- 
dow boxes with gerani- 
um slips, the gift of 
the woman downstairs. 
Colored prints relieved 
the bareness of the 
walls. The baby blos- 
somed out in new 
dresses, the first of 
which sat upon him 
rather thwartwise, per- 
haps, but not the sec- 
ond. Their greatest 
windfall was an old 
upholstered rocker, the 
gift of Matty’s boss, who perhaps had 
been asking questions about the estab- 
lishment. 

“Now it does look like a home!” 
cried Addy Ann. 

As for Denny, he realized his fond- 
est dreams. He bought a pair of slip- 
pers and put them on every night. 
Addy Ann arranged the baby’s time- 
table so that he had an hour with his 
father after supper. Martin J. was 
now of an age to enjoy a game of 
bear on the kitchen floor. Apparently 


Mrs. Hafner gave off good nature 
like a steaming kettle. 
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he enjoyed being knocked about. 
Denny found he could romp with his 
kid to his heart’s content without feel- 
ing foolish. Somehow he did not mind 
showing his feelings before Addy Ann 
and the smiling invalid. 

True, they had to go to bed at nine 
in order to be up at five—but there 
was Sunday! Sunday was the jewel 
hanging from the circlet of days. Sun- 
day really began on Saturday night, 
when Denny and Addy 
Ann were accustomed 
to take in a picture 
show, or even a reg- 
ular play. This was 
their private recrea- 
tion. Sunday morning 
Denny lay late, and 
spent the time until 
dinner making things 
or simply “fooling 
round.” The delights 
of loafing in your own 
warm kitchen after a 
hard week’s work may 
not be exaggerated. 
Sunday afternoons 
were devoted to excur- 
sions to Union Hill and 
Weehawken, or even 
as far as Hackensack 
on the trolley. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. 
McArdle, they  sup- 
posed, was still waiting 
for Denny to bring 
back the baby. It seems scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that she was not the 
ogress that Denny thought her, any 
more than Denny was the loafer she 
pictured to herself. Maybe they were 
too much alike ever to understand each 
other. At any rate, Mrs. McArdle suf- 
fered keenly. 

“Sure, I don’t know what to do at 
all!” she confided to her neighbor, Mrs. 
Flanagan. “My place is like the grave 
without him cryin’ and all. I ain’t 
got no more heart for my work. I 
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suppose Denny, the little omadhaun, got 
married, after all, to spite me. It’s the 
not knowin’ where he’s took him at all 
that worrits me.” 

“Ain’t you got no idea?” asked Mrs. 
Flanagan sympathetically. 

Mrs. McArdle shook her head. 

“T don’t doubt it’s far enough off to 
keep me from him.” 

“Why don’t you go to the shop and 
ask him? You've got a right.” 

“Likely he’d tell me!” said Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle gloomily. 

Mrs. Flanagan brightened with a sud- 
den idea. 

“He never took no notice of me, 
though I seen him often enough. If 
you'll give me my car fare, I'll wait 
outside the shop some night and follow 
where he goes.” 

“Tt’ll be supper time,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle. “What’ll your man say ?” 

“Oh, I'll let on me sister sent for 
me. You can come in and give him 


his supper.” 


Thus it was arranged. 

The first attempt ended in failure. 

“T near killed meself,” said Mrs, 
Flanagan afterward. “He started up 
Bleecker and acrost Abingdon like a 
locomotive engine. I had a stitch be- 
fore we got to Fourteenth. He took 
the Hoboken ferry, all right, but the 
boat was gone before I got there.” 

“Well, to-morrow night,” said Mrs. 
McArdle, “you can take the car to 
the ferryhouse and wait for him 
there.” 

This was likewise unsuccessful. 
Mrs. Flanagan reported that Denny hit 
up the viaduct like a six-day racer— 
uphill, too—and her lungs weren’t 
equal to the strain. 

Deciding that their only chance lay 
in a rainy night, when Denny presuma- 
bly would have to take a car on the 
other side, they were forced to wait 
two weeks until the weather obliged. 
From this trip Mrs. Flanagan returned 
triumphant. 
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“It’s No. 48 Hill Street,” she said. 
“A wooden house with fancy trimmin’s. 
Quite the genteel neighborhood, with 
trees and all.” 

“What do I care about trees?” said 
Mrs. McArdle. “Who does he live 
with? Who takes care of my baby?” 

“I’m comin’ to that,” returned Mrs. 
Flanagan. “It was a two-family house, 
and he went in upstairs. So I knocked 
on the basement and ast the woman 
did she know anybody named Mori- 
arity, that bein’ the first name that come 
to me. 

“*No,’ says she. 

““Oh! says I, disappointed like. 
‘Who lives upstairs?’ 

“*That’s Mr. Crehan,’ 
‘Boards with Mis’ 
gins.’ * 

“What name?” cried Mrs. McArdle, 
astounded. 

“Picken.” 

“Addy Ann!” Mrs. McArdle shouted. 
“Of all the ungrateful minxes! Now 
I see it all!” 

It would be a kindly office to draw a 
veil over the rest of Mrs. McArdle’s 
remarks. Like many other good peo- 
ple, she was hardly disposed to be fair- 
minded when she had a grievance. 

Thus it may be understood how, 
when Denny opened the kitchen door 
on the following Sunday, he beheld the 
figure of his mother-in-law filling the 
stairway. Consternation fell upon the 
kitchen. Addy Ann _ instinctively 
snatched up the baby. Denny himself 
fell back into the room with hanging 
jaw. 

“Wh-what do you want?” he finally 
managed to stammer. 

“I brought you the baby’s things,” 
she said, with a far-away look like an 
injured martyr. “Since you never 
come after them.” 

Denny and Addy Ann glanced at each 
other, at a loss how to take this new 
aspect of their foe. 

Mrs. Picken cut the knot. 


says she. 
Picken and her 
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“Come in, Mrs. McArdle,” she said 
from her corner. “Please to take the 
rocking-chair.” 

“I thank you, ma’am,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle pointedly. 

She sat down with dignity, carefully 
avoiding any look in the direction of 
her grandson. 

“How did you find us?” demanded 
Denny. 

She parried the question. 

“What need for you to carry away 
the baby by deceit and deception?” she 
said, more in sorrow than in anger. 
“You had only to tell me that you had 
a better home for him than my poor 
rooms, and I would have give him up.” 

“Ah-h!” said Denny. He doubted 
this statement. 

Once more the invalid mediated. 

“Tt was real kind of you to bring his 
things,” she said. 


“You and I can understand: each 
other, ma’am,” returned Mrs. McArdle. 


“I hope I have the feelin’s of a natural 
woman.” 

Somehow Denny and Addy Ann be- 
gan to feel very young and foolish. 

Mrs. McArdle was unwrapping the 
bundle she bore. 

“I brought what all I could carry,” 
she said. “Next time I’ll bring the rest 
—if I’m welcome here.” 

“You must come to see the baby 
often,” said Mrs. Picken. 

“Here’s a pattern for his dresses,” 
said Mrs. McArdle, “and his hairbrush 
and his teddy bear-and his best cap.” 

Addy Ann’s generous heart could not 
resist the sight of these offerings. 

“Oh, thank you!” she cried, coming 
forward. “I’m sorry we thought hard 
of you. Wouldn’t you like to hold 
him?” 

Mrs. McArdle averted her head. 

“Put him in his chair,” she said, with 
seeming coldness. “I have to get used 
to not havin’ him.” 

Addy Ann was quite melted by that. 
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“Oh, but you must come often!” she 
said. 

Mrs. Picken, Mrs. McArdle, and 
Addy Ann now formed a group at one 
side of the kitchen, while Denny 
scowled alone by the window. They 
talked about baby clothes, baby food, 
and baby ailments, and friendly rela- 
tions were, at least to outward seeming, 
firmly cemented. Addy Ann exhibited 
the latest baby dress she had made, and 
Mrs. McArdle kindly criticized it. Mrs. 
McArdle had the wit to rise while these 
friendly feelings were still in their pris- 
tine flush. Mrs. Picken and Addy Ann, 
kind souls both, repeated their invita- 
tions for her to return. 

“T thank you,” said Mrs. McArdle, 
slightly raising her voice. “It is good 
to a lone widow woman to receive a 
kindness from strangers, when them 
she has a right to expect it of stabs 
her in the back.” 

“Ah-h!” muttered Denny under his 
breath. 

When the door closed behind the vis- 
itor, both the women of his household 
turned on him. 

“The poor woman!” said Mrs. 
Picken. ‘How can you be so hard?” 

“You told me she on’y kept the baby 
for the money!” said Addy Ann. “And 
anybody could see re 

“Ah-h!” said Denny desperately. 
“You can say what you like. Women 
is always givin’ each other a game of 
con. You can take it from me she 
means me no good!” 

His Sunday was spoiled. 

In the middle of the week, Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle repeated her visit. One cannot 
say for sure whether she meditated evil 
beforehand; probably not, for in that 
case she would hardly have brought 
more of the baby’s things and left them 
behind her. Perhaps it was finding 
Addy Ann absent at the settlement 
cooking class that put it into her mind. 
Then again, Martin J. woke up before 
his time, and had to be carried in from 
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the porch. Perhaps it was the delicious, 
familiar feel of his warm body that 
undid his grandmother. 

At any rate, she had scarcely got him 
into the kitchen when he raised his 
voice in a piercing cry of rage and 
pain. ? 

“Mercy!” said Mrs. Picken agita- 
tedly. “What can be the matter? He 
never cries like that.” 

Mrs. McArdle went through the elab- 
orate ritual of “shushing” without the 
slightest effect. Large tears rolled 
down the baby’s fat cheeks. Again and 
again he tried to fling himse:f from his 
grandmother’s arms. In vain she undid 
all his clothes to look for an offending 
pin. 

“He must be sick,” she said grimly. 

“Oh, dear!” said the invalid. “I 
wish Addy Ann would come!” 

Martin J.’s cries were spasmodic, as 
if indeed he were seized with galling 
pains. 

“Hadn’t I better take him to the doc- 
tor?” suggested Mrs. McArdle. “I'll 
pay. There’s one at the corner. I 
saw his sign.” 


Without waiting for any answer, she 
hastened to put on his cap and coat. 


Martin J. was making a deafening 
racket. The distracted invalid was 
powerless to prevent her, even had she 
wished. But the word “doctor” was 
like a talisman. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” said Mrs. Picken. 

Mrs. McArdle got downstairs with 
remarkable. celerity, considering her 
weight. The street reached, Martin 
J.’s cries ceased as by a miracle. Mrs. 
McArdle pressed him to her ample 
bosom. She herself was much moved. 

“There! There! Little lambie!” she 
murmured. “It’s all right now! His 
granny didn’t mean to pinch him, but 
she had to do it! Don’t cry, darlin’. 
He shall have a stick of sugar candy 
in the first store!” 

Needless to say, Mrs. McArdle did 
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not enter the doctor’s office, nor did she 
return to No. 48 Hill Street. 


That night, Addy Ann and her 
mother waited for Denny’s return in 
sick terror. As soon as he came in, 
Addy Ann, as pale as a ghost, stood 
up to him and told him briefly and 
plainly what had happened. Then she 
bowed her head to the expected storm. 
3ut it did not strike. 

Denny only muttered: 

“IT might have known it! 
Christmas a week off! 
tree comin’ home.” 

He dropped into a chair and held 
his head between his hands. The two 
women would rather have had him 
“carry on” to any extent of violence. 
Some bad hours followed. The empti- 
ness of the place was ghastly. Martin 
J. was the little center about which they 
had built their whole edifice. 

Finally Denny raised his head. 

“T’ll go to law for him,” he said 
determinedly. “I guess he’s mine, all 
right. I’ll swear out a habies corpse 
for him, or whatever it is. I’m goin’ 
to find a lawyer guy now.” 

At the dreadful word “law,” terror 
spoke in the faces of Addy Ann and 
her mother. They looked at each other. 

Addy Ann clung to his arm. 

“Don’t you do it, Denny,” 
plored. “The law ain’t for poor folks 
like us. You can’t never tell which 
way it’s goin’ to turn. You never know 
any peace of mind in the law. Maybe 
we'd lose him for good.” 

“Got to do somethin’,” 
Denny. 

“Wait just a couple of days!” begged 
Addy Ann. “Maybe I can do some- 
thin’. Then you can go to law.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Denny. 

Not a wink of sleep did Addy Ann 
get that night. Her mother was griev- 
ing over her share in the catastrophe, 
and Addy Ann had to comfort her 
She took all the blame upon herself. 


And 
I ordered a 


she im- 


muttered 
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It was dreadful to think, after all 
Denny had done for them, that she 
should have failed him. She had had 
no business to be away from home. It 
was up to her to get the baby back. 
Her brain went round like a top. 
Something had to be done. She did 
not much care what. 

For two days, Addy Ann, letting 
household duties go, scouted on Mrs. 
McArdle’s trail. The result was dis- 
couraging. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” she reported to her 
mother. “She takes him into Mis’ Flan- 
agan’s before she takes the clean 
clothes home. And she’s bought him 
a gocart, and every night, when she 
goes to the stores, she takes him with 
her. I thought maybe I’d get a chance 
She can’t 


when she goes to the stores. 
keep away from the stores.” 
On the second night, Addy Ann’s de- 
jected eye was caught by a scarehead 
advertisement on the back of the news- 
paper Denny was reading. She started, 


but held her tongue. As soon as 
Denny went to bed, she pounced on the 
paper. 

“Stoltz’s Christmas-dinner sale starts 
to-morrow!” she said excitedly to her 
mother. ‘‘Many’s the time I’ve heard 
Mis’ McArdle speak of that sale. She 
waits for it every year, and lays in a 
whole supply. I bet she’ll be there 
when the store opens.” 

“What of it?’ asked Mrs. 
anxiously. 

“She’s got to take Martin J. 
her or leave him at home. Either way, 
I stand a chance. She can’t take him 
to Flanagans’ because Mis’ Flanagan 
goes, too.” 

Further she declined to commit her- 
self, 

Addy Ann started for New York 
next morning an hour after Denny. 
She disguised herself by letting down 
her skirt two inches, wearing a heavy 
veil, and swinging a bag that she had 
bought at the five-and-ten-cent store. 


Picken 


with 
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Thus looking quite the grown-up lady, 
she paraded busily up and down Bed- 
ford Street, always with the tail of an 
eye on the door of No. 76. 

She had not to wait long. At eight- 
ten, Mrs. McArdle appeared with Mar- 
tin J. and the gocart. Mrs. Flanagan 
joined her from next door, and they 
set off briskly with bargains in their 
eyes. Stoltz’s opened at eight-thirty. 

The trail led up Barrow to Christo- 
pher, to Sixth Avenue, to Fourteenth, 
to Stoltz’s. It was a simple matter to 
follow them through the streets. In 
the store they went direct to an ele- 
vator, and there Addy Ann lost them 
for a moment, since she dared not risk 
riding in the same little car. However, 
making a shrewd guess, she presently 
found them in the rest room on the 
third floor. Mrs. McArdle was check- 
ing the baby. Addy Ann, watching 
through the archway, saw the fateful 
piece of brass pass into Mrs. McArdle’s 
hand, and thence into the pocket of 
her long coat. Mrs. McArdle, it may 
be remarked, was too canny to carry 
a hand bag to a bargain sale. From 
that moment, Addy Ann to all intents 
was a desperate criminal. 

The sale was being held on the fifth 
floor. Mesdames McArdle and Flana- 
gan, unaware of the diminutive shadow 
dogging their footsteps, first made for 
the “drive in mixed canned goods at 
seven and a half cents.” Though the 
store had been open scarcely a quarter 
of an hour, there was already a small 
mob struggling to reach the great bin 
that contained the prizes. The two 
women enthusiastically plunged in, and 
Addy Ann was drawn after in Mrs. 
McArdle’s broad wake like a chip. She 
completely disappeared from view. A 
mad recklessness seized her. It was all 
or nothing now. In all the pushing 
and shoving, she never allowed herself 
to lose sight of the pocket in the blue 
coat. It gaped a little. Finally her 
chance came. Everybody’s attention 
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was violently focused on canned goods. 
In slipped the thin hand, steady as steel, 
and out it came with the precious piece 
of brass. 

Quietly disengaging herself from the 
crowd, Addy Ann made for the stairs. 
On the landing she had to sit down in 
order to control a violent trembling that 
suddenly attacked her; also, to think 
things out. If she went for the baby 
right away, it would excite suspicion, 
since it was not five minutes ago that 
he had been checked. Besides, it would 
be foolish to attempt to face the girl 
in the rest room until she got a good 
grip on herself. She 
thought longingly of Den- 
ny’s strength and depend- 
ability. Following a sud- 
den impulse, she went 
down to the public phone 
booths and called up the 
garage. 

There was music in his 
offhand “Hello!” With- 
out attempting to explain 
the situation, she said: 

“It’s Addy Ann. Could 
you come to  Stoltz’s 
store, quick? Fourteenth 
Street, near Sixth.” 

The hushed, strained 
voice was enough for 
Denny. 

“Sure,” he said, true to 
his character. “Some of the trucks are 
starting out. I'll get a lift over.” 

“Don’t stop to wash up or any- 
thing.” 

“Three minutes !” 

“Wait outside 
Sixth.” 

Addy Ann, feeling stimulated, then 
returned to the third floor and entered 
the rest room with a self-possessed air. 
Only God knew how her heart was 
beating. Half a dozen bored babies and 
one howling sat around the wall in 
their gocarts or upon infant chairs. 

II 


supper. 


the door nearest 
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A scornful girl of about Addy Ann’s 
own age appeared to be in charge. 

“Me mother sent me for me sister’s 
baby,” said Addy Ann, offering the 
check. She had thought of these artis- 
tic details in the elevator. Likewise 
she had removed the veil. 

“Ah-h,” said the girl, “we don’t give 


\e 
a! 


Addy Ann arranged 
the baby’s time-table 
so that he had an hour 
with his father after 


out no babies only 
brought them in.” 

“Ah-h, she had to go home,” returned 
Addy Ann. “The crowd made her 
dizzy, like.” 

“T told you the rule,” said the girl 
insultingly. 

“Ah-h, what’ll you do when he be- 
gins to holler for his dinner?” asked 
Addy Ann pertinently. 

A doubt crept into the other’s face. 
She raised a voice of haughty sweet- 
ness: 

“Miss Smith, if you please.” 


to them what 
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An older woman, in the dress of a 
nurse, appeared from somewhere be- 
hind. This was a shock to Addy Ann, 
but she managed to repeat her story 
with a straight face. 

“Which is your baby?” asked the 
nurse. 

Addy Ann pointed to Martin J. The 
nurse compared checks. 

“Describe the party who brought him 
here.” 

“A stout, fat lady,” said Addy Ann, 
“with a blue coat and no hat. She 
had her friend with her—a_ skinny 
woman.” 

The nurse looked at the other girl, 
who nodded. 

“Where were you then? 
next question. 

“They sent me upstairs to hold a 
place by the canned goods,” said Addy 
Ann glibly. 

The nurse hesitated. 

Suddenly Addy Ann had an inspira- 
tion. 

“Look how he knows me,” she said, 
going to Martin J. 

Martin J. loyally bore her out by 
bouncing invitingly and holding up his 
arms. He did not like that plave and 
those other babies. The nurse’s face 
cleared. 

“T guess it’s all right,” she said. 
“You can take him.” 

And so Addy Ann actually found 
herself wheeling the gocart to the ele- 
vator. A dizzy rush of joy almost 
overmastered her. 

Now Addy Ann had calculated that 
the sale would absorb Mrs. McArdle’s 
attention for an hour or more. But 
she had overlooked something. During 
Stoltz’s famous grocery sales, they do 
not send anything; consequently your 
purchases are limited to what you can 
carry away with you. The few minutes 
that Addy Ann had consumed in tele- 
phoning and in getting the baby had 
been sufficient for Mrs. McArdle and 
her friend to load up once. They had 


” 


was the 
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then carried their bundles down to the 
parcel room on the ground floor. As 
fate would have it, they were on their 
way back to the fifth floor just as Addy 
Ann issued from the rest room. As the 
up car halted at the third floor, Mrs. 
McArdle got a fair look at Addy Ann 
entering the adjoining car with the 
baby. 
A horrifying cry broke from her—a 
series of cries: 
“Let me out! 
ing my baby!” 
The other car had already started. 
Addy Ann’s heart turned to water in 
her breast. Fortunately for her, Mrs. 
McArdle, owing to the very violence of 
her cries, was not immediately under- 
stood. At first they thought she had a 
fit. Addy Ann gained the ground floor 
unmolested. Then her task was to 
steer the gocart fifty yards through 
the pushing crowd to the street door, 
without seeming to be running away. 
She died a dozen deaths on the way. 
Oh, if Denny were only outside! The 
door was almost within her reach when 
pandemonium broke out of the elevator 
shafts behind her. 
“There she goes! 
thief ! 


Stop her! She’s steal- 


The 


Stop her! 
The kidnaper !” 

Addy Ann flung herself and Martin 
J]. through the doors—and collided with 


Denny. They wasted no breath in ex- 
planations. 

“She's after me!” gasped Addy Ann. 

Denny snatched up the baby. 

“Leave it lay!” he said of the go- 
cart. “That’s hers.” 

They darted across the street, dodg- 
ing traffic, seeking by instinct to put 
a corner between them and their pur- 
A mob poured out of the shop, 
with the frenzied Mrs. McArdle in the 
van. Instantly the whole street seemed 
to become infected with the uproar. 

“There they go! The two of them! 
Stop them! Stop them! Kidnapers!” 

A savage roar of pursuit broke loose 
behind. 


suers. 
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Denny, running like a deer, gained 
the corner. Addy Ann clung to his coat 
tail. Martin J. laughed aloud out of 
pure joy. He thought it an excellent 
game. Denny, darting among elevated 
pillars, motors, trolley cars, knocking 
pedestrians right and left in his passage, 
cut across Sixth Avenue, aiming for 
the Fifteenth Street corner. Before 
he could gain it, the foremost pursuers 
began pouring around the corner be- 
hind, and the view-halloo was raised 
again. 

“There they go! 
them! Kidnapers!” 

Denny’s heart sank in his boots. His 
ruse had failed, and now a long block 
stretched before them, empty of cover. 
But a big automobile truck was lum- 
bering toward them. It had a familiar 
look. It was one of Merton’s, who sta- 
bled at Denny’s shop. Denny ran around 
behind it and flung the baby in. Clam- 
bering after, he hauled in Addy Ann by 
main force. Inside, there was a single 
big case. They made themselves small 
behind it. The driver looked around, 
amazed. There was no time for de- 
tailed explanations. 

“You know me,” said Denny. “For 
the love of Mike, give ’em a stall!” 

Even now the crowd was pouring 
around the corner. Mrs. McArdle had 
been outdistanced. As ill luck would 
have it, Martin J., exasperated by his 
father’s rough treatment, angrily pro- 
tested. The driver proved to be both 
friendly and quick-witted. He shifted 
into low gear, and the roar of the en- 
gine drowned Martin J.’s voice. 

The leaders of the crowd, seeing the 
empty street, paused irresolutely. One 
called to the driver: 

“Hey, Jack! Where'd 
Man and girl and kid.” 

Denny and Addy Ann 
breathing for the moment. 

“T seen ’em,” answered the ready 
driver. “Just run into an areaway. 


Police! Stop 


they go? 


stopped 
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’Bout quarter way down. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Kidnapers!” they cried, and swept 
on. 

The truck turned a corner and put 
on full speed. Two more corners in 


safety, and they felt they could breathe 
naturally again. 

Denny’s first remark was: 

“I’m glad I got my Christmas tree 
before the best ones was picked out.” 


CHAPTER V. 


For nearly three years after the ex- 
citing events of Martin J.’s kidnaping, 
the little household at No. 48 Hill 
Street, Hoboken Heights, lived on in 
uninterrupted contentment. They had 
their accidents and adventures, momen= 
tous to them, but scarcely worth chron- 
icling for others. Day by day Time 
worked his way with them, but in so 
gradual a fashion they were hardly con- 
scious of any change in one another. 

The baby around whom all the past 
excitement had centered was now a 
regular boy with a voice, and no timid 
one, at the family table. He took after 
his father, they said, meaning that he 
had an empirical mind, the kind that 
stores slow experience at the expense 
of hard knocks. As Addy Ann said, 
it was no use telling him nothing. She 
said further that he went through 
enough clothes for six. 

In Addy Ann herself there was a 
change no less striking. The little big 
girl had become a real little woman. 
The bony arms, the hollow cheeks, the 
pathetic eyes, were gone forever. She 
looked every inch the plump and capa- 
ble housewife, who would brook no 
nonsense at home or abroad. She was 
now seventeen, which isn’t much, but 
years of domestic command had 
stamped an air of responsible maturity 
upon her. Not that domesticity com- 
prised all. She had lately made the 
discovery, surprising to her, that she 
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was a pretty girl. Since then her hair 
had formed the habit of crinkling over 
her face on Sundays, a sly sparkle had 
appeared in the corner of her demure 
eye, and the suggestion of a dimple in 
one cheek. 

Denny naturally showed less altera- 
tion to the outward view; his eye had 
grown steadier, his mouth a little 
firmer in outline—that was all. No 
workman was ever better fed or tended 
at home, and his appearance bespoke 
it. His besetting fault, as will appear, 
was a tendency to take his good fortune 
too much for granted. He was now 
a full-fledged machinist, and his in- 
creased pay was reflected in the em- 
bellishments of their persons and their 
flat. For some time now, Addy Ann 
had had a parlor, to which had lately 
been” added something her wildest 
dreams had not encompassed, viz., a 
piano—dollar down and dollar a week. 

As for the remaining member of the 
family, it must be said that poor Mrs. 
Picken’s progress during the past three 
years had been in the other direction. 
Daily she had grown more helpless and 
more frail. Only her cheerfulness per- 
sisted. That she maintained even after 
she lost the power to give it voice. 

Lastly, Mrs. McArdle, the disturbing 
element, had not changed at all. About 
a year after the kidnaping, relations 
had been resumed, though naturally 
upon a formal basis. At any rate, she 
was allowed to call and to see the baby, 
others being present. The danger of 
Martin J.’s being carried off again de- 
creased as he acquired a voice and a 
point of view. 

It was Mrs. Picken’s death that made 
the first break in the peaceful current. 
It was not a shock, for she had long 
been failing. They mourned her whole- 
heartedly, but without any bitterness. 
She had suffered so much, they felt, 
that no one who loved her could wish 
her to remain any longer. 

After the funeral, Denny, Addy Ann, 
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and Martin J. continued to live on 
in a state of happy innocence. They 
were so accustomed to one another by 
this time that it never occurred to the 
elders that there was anything unusual 
in such an arrangement. Every night 
the same scene of perfect domesticity 
was enacted—Denny, with his pipe and 
his slippers playing with Martin J., 
Addy Ann, on the other side of the 
table, sewing and smiling at both. The 
whole household machine worked to the 
single end of making Denny comforta- 
ble, and he never realized how good the 
gods were to him until the catastrophe 
came. 

It descended out of a clear sky. One 
night, no different from hundreds of 
nights, Denny, hastening home from 
work, found the door of the kitchen 
locked. He had a key, and it was the 
work of but a moment to let himself 
in. Within, he found the same orderli- 
ness he was accustomed to, but the 
rooms were strangely empty. This had 
never happened before without his hav- 
ing been warned, and his heart con- 
tracted. It was more than a momen- 
tary visit to the store, too. No supper 
had been started. The rooms were too 
tidy. He was reminded with a tight 
breast of the preparations for the 
funeral. 

He had been home for some moments 
before he discovered a note on the 
shelf, addressed to him. It was a new 
idea for them to write io each other. 
He tore it open, secretly relieved and 
frowning heavily. Addy Ann had no 
call to play a trick like this. He would 
call her down for it when she came 
in. But this is what he read—a blow 
between the eyes would have been more 
merciful : 


Dear Denny: I am going away for good. 
Don’t think hard of me. I can’t help my- 
self. It’s no use for you to look for me. 
Mrs. McArdle has Martin J. She will look 
after him good. Denny, don’t think hard 
of me. It isn’t easy to write this at all. 
Nothing I could say would do any good. 
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I’ll be all right. Good-by, Denny. Your 
friend, Appy ANN. 

P. S.—Don’t let any food spoil in the 
house. Mrs, Watkins will give you your 
meals, 


Denny read this through as calmly as 
if it had been a piece in the newspaper. 
It didn’t seem to mean anything. He 
read it again, and the mere shape of 
the sentences struck a cold fear into 
his breast. He read it aloud, focusing 
his eyes with difficulty, and heard what 
she said—without believing it. Addy 
Ann to leave him! Impossible! Why, 
he couldn’t get along without her! 
Addy Ann to play him false, to hand 
over his son to his arch enemy, Mrs. 
McArdle! Impossible! Easier for him 
to believe that the North River had 
gone dry and that people were crossing 
to New York dry-shod. 

He sat down and tried to think it 
out. There must be some mistake. No 
doubt it was a joke. She would come 


in directly and give him the laugh— 


but he wouldn’t let anything on. He 
read the letter again. There was a 
horrible finality in the postscript— 
“Don’t let any food spoil in the house.” 
He shuddered. Addy Ann, that was 
always so grateful to him for rescuing 
her from hideous poverty! Here, for 
the first time, a small voice whispered 
that she had paid back what she owed 
him a thousand times over, that the 
debt was on his side now. Maybe the 
gratitude was lacking on his side. 
When a woman went away from 
home, leaving a note, it suggested a 
man! At the ugly thought, Denny’s 
heart seemed to shrivel to the size of 
a walnut. Then rage swept through 
his veins. For a few moments he felt 
all the sensations of a deceived hus- 
band. It left him flat. Of course she 
was free to go if she chose. But Addy 
Ann and a man—he was unable to pic- 
ture the conjunction. She who had 
always scorned the sex! He was ac- 
quainted with all the men she knew; 
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surely there was no possibility among 
them. As for a strange man—how 
would a stranger dare accost the 
doughty little housewife? 

Suddenly he sprang up and hastened 
downstairs. Mrs. Watkins, their neigh- 
bor, must know something. She and 
Addy Ann were fast friends. As soon 
as she opened the door, he was aware 
from her face that she was expecting 
him. 

“Will you have your supper?” she 
asked hastily and tremulously. Mrs. 
Watkins was a widow woman of a cer- 
tain age, a good, simple creature who 
lived alone. 

“Where is she?” cried Denny. 

“Lord, man, don’t look so wild!” 
faltered Mrs. Watkins. 

“Where is she?” he repeated. 

“T don’t know.” 

“What did she go for?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Such her invariable answer. Denny 
did not doubt she was lying, but what 
could he do? In a case of this kind 
he was no match for a woman. He 
couldn’t throttle the truth out of her. 

“Ah-h, you’re all against me!” he 
burst out passionately at last. “You 
don’t care if you drive me crazy be- 
tween you!” 

“Like a man!” said Mrs. Watkins, 
with long-standing scorn. “Always 
thinking of his own feelings!” 

“Well, if she didn’t want to go, what 
did she go for?” demanded Denny. 

She obstinately tightened her lips. 

“Tell me one thing, and I'll ask you 
no more,” he said. “Did she 
Who Was it a man?” 

Mrs. Watkins bridled up. 

“Think shame to yourself! An 
honester little girl never walked this 
earth!” 

“Ah-h,” said Denny, “I meant no 
harm. She’s got a right to go and get 
married if she wants.” 

“Well, I'll tell you this much,” said 
Mrs, Watkins. “She went alone.” 
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That was all he could get out of 
her. Flinging away, he aimlessly 
walked the streets for hours, looking 
in every store and around the corners. 
At midnight he crawled home, miser- 
ably chastened, and through the door 
begged his neighbor to tell him what 
she knew. All he got was a lecture 
on the advisability of appreciating a 
good thing when you had it. 

All night he tossed on his bed, trying 
to formulate a plan for looking for 
a person who had vanished into the 
atmosphere. Nothing practical sug- 
gested itself. His state of desperation 
may be deduced from the fact that he 
went to Mrs. McArdle’s before the 
week was out. He would almost as 
lief have been shot as face his trium- 
phant mother-in-law. 

At least he saw his son there. Mar- 
tin J. was in good health and undeniably 
well cared for. He was going to kin- 
dergarten. Denny held him on his knee 
and perhaps dropped a furtive tear or 
two in his hair. Mrs. McArdle was not 
as triumphant as he had expected. She 
was quite friendly, for her. Denny was 
amazed beyond words to hear her laud 
the absent one. 

“She's a fine girl,” she said; “‘a credit 
to her bringing-up !” 

Like Mrs. Watkins, Mrs. McArdle 
refused to give any information. 

“Where’s Addy Ann?” Denny asked 
Martin J. 

“Gone away,” was the answer. 

“Where?” 

“Far away.” 

“When is she coming back?” 

“T don’t know.” Martin J. began to 
cry. 

“Now see what you’ve done!” cried 
Mrs. McArdle, swooping down on the 
young one. “Don’t cry, honey. You’ve 
got your own natural granny now.” 

“But I want Addy Ann! But I want 
Addy Ann!” wailed Martin J. 

“That kid’s got sense,” 
Denny. 


muttered 
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On his way out of the building, no 
wiser than when he came, he saw a 
little group of women before him in the 
entry. He heard one say: 

“Poor thing! She shows what she’s 
goin’ through in her face. Every day 
she looks more pleased, like.” 

“Sh!” said another hastily. “Here he 


? 


comes : 


From this trifle, Denny learned some- 
thing highly important to him. It was 
undoubtedly of him and Addy Ann that 
they had been talking, and they must 
see her frequently. Yet if the baby 
had known of her visits, it was incon- 
ceivable he should have answered as he 
had. Therefore she must come when 
Martin J. was out or asleep. , Prob- 
ably the latter. She would be looking 
for a job during the day. 

Denny, piecing this out in his mind, 
determined to stand watch. He there- 
fore dropped into the saloon on the op- 
posite corner and sat down at a table 
whence he commanded the door of No. 
76. 


Sure enough, at half past nine, his 
heart gave a great leap at sight of the 
dear little figure hastening down Bed- 


ford Street. No doubt Addy Ann fig- 
ured that at this hour he would be safe 
in bed in Hoboken. With a glance of 
caution over either shoulder, she dis- 
appeared within the tenement. 

Denny kept his place, his heart beat- 
ing. Prudence suggested that he hide 
from her until he found out where she 
lived. After only a few minutes, she 
reappeared. Again with a careful 
glance up and down, she hastened to- 
ward Barrow Street. Denny waited 
until she turned the corners, and then 
flew after. It was not an easy matter 
to follow her, because she was evidently 
on her guard. Keeping himself in cover, 
he peered around each corner until she 
had turned the next, then he darted 
down the intervening block. The chase 
ended at the door of the working girls’ 
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Clambering after, he hauled in Addy Ann by main force. 


home at Fourth and Christopher. She 
disappeared within, 

The next day, during his lunch hour, 
he inquired there for her. He did not 
wish to find her then, but rather to learn 
where she worked, and thus get a surer 
line on her. One could always change 
one’s room, but jobs were not so easy 
to come by. They told him Western 
Electric, and Denny felt that he had 
her. 

Western Electric occupies an im- 
mense building at the corner of West 
and Bethune Streets. Every evening at 
five-thirty it pours forth a stream of 
girls and young men. Denny was off 
at five, so he was able to be there in 
plenty of time. He took up his station 
at the door in a high state of excite- 
ment. From the events of the last 
few days, he had conceived a new re- 


spect for Addy Ann. 
tell what she might do. 

They beheld each other simultane- 
ously. Addy Ann paused but for a sec- 
ond; she became very pale and hard- 
ened her mouth. She passed him with- 
out any sign of recognition, and turned 
down the street, walking swiftly, eyes 
front. Denny fell into step beside her. 

“Aw, Addy Ann!” he said beseech- 
ingly. 

“You hadn’t ought to have tracked 
me down,” she said, with a bitterness 
of feeling strange to that gentle voice. 
“Tt can’t do no good.” 

“What's the matter?” he begged, 
aghast at her tone. 

“There ain’t anythin’ to say,” she 
said, walking faster. 

“What did I do?” 

“Nothin®.” 


One could not 
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“T know I was kind of dumb, like, and 
never took no notice of what you did 
for me and all. But if you'll come 
back, it’ll be different now.” 

“Tt wasn’t your fault at all,” said 
Addy Ann, in a muffled voice. “I ain’t 
got nothin’ against you at all.” 

“Then what did you want to break 
everythin’ up for? I seen the kid yes- 
terday, too, and all the time he cries: 
‘I_ want Addy Ann! I want Addy 
Ann!’ Just the same as me.” 

Addy Ann stopped and turned on 
him with a kind of fierceness. 

“Leave me alone, can’t you?” she 
cried. “Do you suppose it’s easy for 
me to give him up?” 

“Then what did you do it for?” 

No answer from Addy Ann. 
recommenced walking fast. 

“T’ve got a right to know,” persisted 
Denny. “You give my kid to Mrs, 
McArdle, who never had no use for me 
and always worked against me. Now 
you’re friends with her all of a sudden. 
What made you turn on me?” 

“T ain’t friends with her no more than 
ever I was,” muttered Addy Ann. 

“You're there every night.” 

“T don’t go to see her.” 

“T’ll bet it was her put you up to 
this!” cried Denny. 

“What if it was? She’s right.” 

‘But what is it?” cried poor Denny. 
“I’ve got to know, ain’t 1?” 

“You'll never know from me!” cried 
Addy Ann passionately. “All I ask of 
you is to let me alone. I always did 
the best I could for you. Now I can’t 
do no more, let me alone! I don’t want 
to see you any more. *Tain’t your fault 
no more than mine. All this talk does 
no good. I can’t stand any more.” 

With that she fled, leaving him rooted 
to the sidewalk. 

Coat collar up, head down, hands 
thrust deep into his pockets, Denny 
walked mile after mile of the inhuman 
pavements, seeing nothing, thinking 
nothing, merely wretched. 


She 
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After what Addy Ann had said, the 
obvious suggestion was for him to ap- 
ply to Mrs. McArdle for further infor- 
mation. But Denny could not bring 
himself to bare the smallest corner of 
his heart to her. Moreover, he had no 
reason to suppose that she would tell 
him the truth. A state of honest war- 
fare had always existed between them. 
So he must find out elsewhere. 

Remembering the gossip in the hall- 
way, he suspected that everybody in the 
neighborhood knew what was the mat- 
ter except himself, the one most con- 
cerned. He could not very well stop 
one of the women and demand infor- 
mation. In his perplexity, he recol- 


lected that one of the prominent gos- 
sips of the street was the wife of Mike 
Doolin, who kept the saloon opposite, 
the place whence Denny had kept watch 
He determined to try 


for Addy Ann. 
for him. 

On the following evening, therefore, 
he went in before supper. He and 
Mike had an across-the-mahogany ac- 
quaintance. Denny led up to the sub- 
ject gradually. Finally he said, very 
casually : 

“I suppose they’re talkin’ about me 
a good deal.” 

“Oh, the women always talk,” said 
Mike, with a careless wipe of the bar. 

“What do they say?” asked Denny. 

“Oh, nothin’ a man need take ac- 
count of,” said Mike, with the grand 
manly air much affected in barrooms. 
It is less prevalent in kitchens. 

“What do they say?” persisted 
Denny. 

“They don’t side with Mts. McArdle 
at all,” said Mike. “Goin’ over there 
like that and takin’ the kid away! But 
she had the law on her side.” 

“The law!” stammered Denny. 

“She threatened to set the Society 
after you.” 

“The Society !” 

“The Children’s Society,” explained 
Mike, not unkindly. 
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“What’s the Children’s Society got 
to do with it?” said Denny. 

“What are yeh givin’ me—a con, 
fella?” retorted Mike. 

“Honest, Mike, I don’t know what 
I’m up against,” said Denny helplessly. 

Mike looked derisive. 

“Why don’t you marry the girl, bo?” 
he asked. 

Denny’s jaw dropped an inch, and 
his eyes almost started out of his head. 
For full five seconds he stared at Mike; 
then his eyes turned to the clock and 
he silently fled out of the place, leaving 
his beer untouched. Z 

The hands pointed to twenty-five 
minutes past five, and it was nearly half 
a mile to West and Bethune Streets. 
The employees were already coming out 
of the Western Electric Building when 
he arrived, and his heart sank with 
the fear that Addy Ann might have 
gone. The prospect of having to wait 
a whole twenty-four hours was dread- 
ful. Then he saw her. 

Seeing him, her face hardened as be- 
fore, and she walked rapidly away down 
the street. Denny humbly followed be- 
hind until they had outdistanced the 
other employees. Then he _ trotted 
alongside. 

“Aw, Addy Ann!” he began insinuat- 
ingly. 

She paid no attention. 

“T found out what’s the matter.” 

She looked at him, startled. 
face was wreathed in a grin. 
frowned. 


His 
She 


“Ah-h, I’m willin’ to marry you,” 
said Denny. 
His choice of expression was unfor- 


tunate. He really meant much more 
than that. Addy Ann made no reply. 
Her face changed little, but any one 
except Denny would have seen that he 
was treading on mined ground. 

“Why didn’t you tell me yourself?” 
the devoted youth went on. “There 
wasn’t no call to bust everythin’ up like 
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that. We could have talked it over 
quiet.” 

“Ain’t you got no sense at all?” mur- 
mured Addy Ann, with extraordinary 
bitterness. 

“Aw, let’s get on the Christopher 
Street ferry now, and go over to Jer- 
sey and find a minister. You don’t 
have to have no license in Jersey. Then 
we can come back and get the kid, and 
all go home together and be comfort- 
able again.” 

At that point the explosion occurred. 
They had reached the corner of West 
Tenth Street. Addy Ann turned into 
the obscurer thoroughfare, and when 
she had gone a little way, stopped and 
faced him. In the dark her eyes glowed 
with a baleful phosphorescence. Her 
voice still rang with that unaccountable 
bitterness. 

“Comfortable!” she said. “That’s all 
you think about! How about me? 
You're willing to marry me, are you? 
Much obliged! Who put that idea into 
your head? Maybe I got something to 
say about it myself.” Here the low, 
bitter voice scaled up to the breaking 
point. “I wouldn’t marry any man just 
because it was comfortable and con- 
venient. I wouldn’t marry you if you 
was the last man on earth. After this 
you leave me alone, or I'll find a way 
to make you!” 

“Addy Ann! What’s the matter? 
Didn’t we always get along together ?” 
gasped the astounded Denny. 

She had gone. 

Once again he was driven to walk the 
streets to the point of exhaustion. No 
ray of light illumined the dark matter 
in his brain. The balkiest gas engine in 
the shop—that was a cinch to under- 
stand beside a woman! 

The next evening found him back at 
the door of the Western Electric Build- 
ing, utterly humbled. But Addy Ann, 
coming out, flashed such a look on him 
that he dared not address her, but only 
followed her miserably home at half a 
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block’s distance. The next evening he 
was back again, simply because he could 
not keep away. Worse was in store 
for him. Addy Ann issued boldly out 
of the building with a man—a good- 
looking young fellow, with the brisk, 
ready air that Denny detested. And 
Addy Ann was looking up at the crea- 
ture and showing her dimples! They 
walked off together. Amazement, rage, 
terror, made a poisonous boiling stew 
in Denny’s brain. Addy Ann daring to 
walk with another man! Well, let her 
try it again—that’s all! Let her try it 
again ! 

She did, the next night—and the 
night after that again. The desire to 
commit murder was born in Denny’s 
breast. A horrible Sunday intervened. 
All day he pictured them walking out 
together, going to the Island, perhaps, 
and coming home late. On Monday 
night his eyes bored into her face. 
There was no change there—as de- 
mure as ever. Denny followed them, 
skulking close to the walls like a thug. 
From across the street he watched the 
fellow bid her good night at the corner. 
If he had kissed her, Denny was pre- 
pared to spring across and pound him 
to a pulp. However, there was no 
occasion. Denny himself had never 
thought of kissing Addy Ann until an- 
other man threatened to do it. 

That night Mrs. Watkins, giving him 
his supper, moved by his expression of 
abject misery, asked what was the mat- 
ter. The note of kindness unmanned 
the overwrought Denny. He dropped 
his head in his arms and told her the 
whole wretched story in the curt, dry 
phrases men like him use when they 
are deeply stirred. He did not see the 
tears spring to her eyes, nor the smile 
to her lips. 

“Cheer up,” she said. 
bad as all that.” 

“Couldn’t be 
Denny. 

“Do you want a woman’s advice?” 


“?Tain’t as 


worse,” muttered 
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“Ah-h, what good is advice?” 

“Do you know any girl that works in 
that place?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you get acquainted with one, 
see? And take her home nights. And 
let Addy Ann see you do it.” 

“Ah-h, what good is it? She said 
she wouldn’t take me if I was the last 
fellow on earth.” 

“Sometimes they say more than they 
mean,” remarked Mrs. Watkins dryly. 

“T couldn’t make up to no other girl,” 
said Denny. “I ain’t got the heart.” 

“Be a man!” said Mrs. Watkins. 
“Don’t let her wipe her feet on you. 
You'll never get her that way.” 

“Ah-h!” said Denny hopelessly. 

Nevertheless, the idea stuck, and by 
morning it had assumed the proportions 
of a resolve. 

He knew several of the fellows who 
worked for the Western Electric, for- 
mer employees at Sampson’s, some of 


them, some he had gone to school with. 
Therefore getting acquainted with a girl 


offered no serious obstacles. His op- 
portunity came the next night, when 
“Slim” Cohalan issued out of the build- 
ing with two girls. Denny saw a chance 
to convey a favor while he received 
one, and greeted Slim with a particular 
warmth. Slim, instantly comprehend- 
ing, paused and introduced him. They 
started up the street, pair by pair. Thus 
in a twinkling was the business done. 
Denny’s girl was called Maggie Mor- 
risey. Since she plays only the part of 
a stalking horse, it is scarcely worth 
while to describe her particularly. Suf- 
fice it to say she had a great deal of 
manner, and was so enamored of the 
sweet modulations of her own voice that 
sometimes she almost choked over it. 
Denny found her easy to get along with 
because all he had to do was let her 
run on about her conquests. 
Thereafter, Denny regularly escorted 
Miss Morrisey home. Unfortunately 
Addy Ann got downstairs first, and 
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went her way, so that Denny was un- 
able to show her what he was up to. 
Little did Miss Morrisey suspect the 
real reason for his urging her to hurry 
down. When at last she did get to the 
door first, Denny detained her in con- 
versation until he saw Addy Ann pass. 

One night, Denny, while he waited, 
was struck all of a heap by having Addy 
Ann march up to him and say, albeit 
with a haughty look: 

“T’ve got something to tell you.” 

“Ah-h, I can’t,” stammered Denny. 
“I’m waitin’ for somebody.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Addy Ann, 
quickly turning away. 

“Wait!” said Denny. 
round after supper.” 

“Sorry,” said Addy, with increased 
hauteur. “I’ve got an engagement this 
evening.” 

“To-morrow night,” said Denny. 


“Just as you like,” she said, proceed- 
ing 


“Tl 


come 


‘Denny, full of hope, told Mrs. Wat- 


kins about it later. That wise woman 
merely smiled and said: 

“Mind you don’t give in to her too 
easy, or you'll spoil it all.” 

Next morning, as he started away to 
work, she said: 

“If I was you, I’d take that other 
girl home from work just the same to- 
night.” 

“All right,” said Denny, with unusual 
docility. After all, it takes a woman 
to catch a woman, he thought. 

And he did so, though with little in- 
clination. And Addy Ann saw him. 
He had his dinner in town, and after- 
ward visited a barber shop. At eight 
o’clock, in a highly polished and scented 
state, he presented himself at the place 
where Addy Ann lived. She was wait- 
ing with her hat and coat on, and led 
the way out. 

“They have a parlor,” she explained, 
“but there’s too many in it. Let’s walk 
down to Washington Square.” 


’ 
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Somehow her self-possessed air 
moved Denny to a profound irritation. 

When they seated themselves on a 
bench near the corner of the park, he 
broke in on her roughly: 

“What did you want to tell me?” 

“IT want to be friends,” said Addy 
Ann sweetly. 

“Ah-h!” said Denny. “That’s what 
girls always says when they don’t mean 
nothin’.” 

“You needn’t be rude,” said Addy 
Ann, “or I’ll go home.” 

“Ah-h, forget it!” said Denny, in a 
panic. “I—l’m sorry.” 

“When you get married,” said Addy 
Ann, after a while, “it’ll be easier for 
me to make friends with you. Then 
I can come and see you and all.” 

“Ah-h, who’s goin’ to get married?” 
growled Denny. 

“Of course you'll get married,” she 
said. “A man always does. Then 
there’s Martin J.” 

“How about gettin’ married your- 
self?” parried Denny. 

“T shall never marry,” replied Addy 
Ann sweetly. 

“He’s a good-lookin’ fella, all right,” 
said Denny. He managed to get this 
out with quite a jocular air. 

“Just a friend,” said Addy Ann. 

“To the dickens with friendship!” 
said Denny rudely. “I think you’re bugs 
on friendship.” 

“T see you keepin’ company with 
Maggie Morrisey every night,” said 
Addy Ann casually. 

“What of it?” demanded Denny. 

“It’s nothin’ to me, of course. But 
as a friend I ought to tell you what 
you couldn’t find out for yourself. Fel- 
lows never know about girls.” 

“What are you gettin’ at?” 

“Maggie Morrisey works in my de- 
partment, and I know what she is.” 

“Ah-h, what’s the matter with her?” 

“She assembles telephone motors, the 
same as I do. She’s the worst worker 
at the table, talkin’ about men all day, 
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and lookin’ in a mirror, and rubbin’ 
stuff on her -homely face! She only 
keeps her job by makin’ up to the fore- 
man. All she thinks about is how to 
fool men.” 

“Gee whiz!” said Denny. 

A broad grin overspread his face. 
The sight of it infuriated Addy Ann. 

“You think I’m jealous!” she cried, 
growing warmer and warmer in spite 
of herself. “I’m not! ’Tain’t you I’m 
thinkin’ about at all! You deserve no 
better than you'll get. It’s poor little 
Martin J. that’s got to put up with her 
all day. She’s the kind that'll keep him 
dirty and underfed, and slap him if 
he cries. Martin J., he’s—he’s used to 
different ways i. 

Denny was mindful of Mrs. Watkins’ 
warning not to give in too soon. 

“Ah-h, Maggie is real bright,” he pro- 
tested. “She’s a good sport. I like to 
have her round.” 

“She'll give you a bright time, all 


right,” said Addy Ann viciously. “And 
Martin J.” 


“She’s a good looker, too,” said 


Denny. “All the fellows is after her. 
It’s some sport to cut out the bunch.” 

“Good lookin’, is she?” cried Addy 
Ann, suddenly beside herself. “Ah-h, 
anybody can buy grease offen a drug- 
gist. Good soap and water is a stran- 
ger to her face! All the fellows after 
her! That’s what she tells you! No 
fellow but a fool like you would look 
twice at her. You’re a fair mark, you 
are! And you think you know so much! 
I’m wastin’ my breath on you. You’re 
just a f-fool!” 

On the last word there was a suspi- 
cious break. Addy Ann leaped to her 
feet and sped away. 

Now this was something Denny un- 
derstood. When a girl ran, you chased 
her. He ran, too. He was careful not 
to overtake her too quickly. There was 
too much light in the park. She darted 
across Waverly Place and into McDou- 
gall. There it was shadowy. Spurting, 
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he overtook her by the alley. His arms 
went around her with a right good will. 
She struggled—but not too desperately. 

“Addy Ann! Addy Ann!” he im- 
plored. “I don’t want old Maggie Mor- 
risey at all. That was just a stall. It’s 
you I want, darling. I’m wantin’ you 
night and day. I’m near crazy thinkin’ 
that other fellow would get you, and 
me such a fool as to let you go before. 
It’s the truth I’m a fool, and nobody 
can make nothin’ else of me but you at 
all. I love you! I love you! Aw, don’t 
turn me down!” 

A queer little cry escaped Addy Ann. 
Her two arms went round his neck. 

“My darling!” she whispered. “I 
would die for you! I thought you’d 
never say it! I thought you just wanted 
a housekeeper!” 


“Come on down to the ferry,” said 
Denny imploringly. “It’s not too late 
to get a parson.” 

“No,” said Addy Ann. “We must do 
it decent. To-morrow, if you want. 
Mrs. McArdle must be there, or she 
wouldn’t believe it was done. Take 
me home now. Don’t you worry. 
Nothin’ can come between us now. 

“Denny,” she said later, “Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle will always be watchin’ to make 
trouble between us if we take the baby 
from her.” 

“But we’ve got to have the baby!” 
said Denny, aghast. 

“Sure, but let her come and live with 
Mrs. Watkins downstairs, so she can 
be with him.” 

“Not on your life!” said Denny. 

“She ain’t a bad woman,” pleaded 
Addy Ann. “Only she gets crazy, like, 
when she loses the baby.” 

“T can’t stand her round me,” said 
Denny. ‘“She’s always pickin’ on me.” 

“You got me now,” said Addy Ann 
softly. “I’ll keep her from you.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Denny. “You’re 
a winner, Addy Ann!” 














A Detective Story 


By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


ATE BUDDY HANSAW came on deck one summer’s day, 
Wearin’ of a derby and a fancy green mustache. 
“Hey, Bud!” we cried. “Bud! This sure ain’t any Drummers’ Day, 
That ye should stride in pomp ’n’ pride, a-cuttin’ such a dash.” 


“Whish!” whispers Buddy once, and, “Hist!” a dozen times or more. 
“Don’t let on ye know me in this git-up—I’m disguised. 

Some one’s stole the capting’s watch—the wust o’ twenty crimes or more. 
I’ve became detective, so ye needn’t be siprised.” 


“How’d ye know the watch is stole?” a dozen asked inquiringly. 
“Simply by deduction, mates, and scientific scales. 

I’ve got a book called ‘Finger Prints,’ and I’m goin’ to seek inquiringly 
To trace the guilty party by the footprints on the sails.” 


The capting loved his grand old watch and missed its ticking awfully, 
So he was very grateful to B. Hansaw for his toil. 

“Deduce and sleuth to suit yerself. Me watch was took unlawfully. 
Do all the latest things to catch the felon in yer coil.” 


For days and nights Bud slunk around and measured footsteps careful like. 
(He couldn’t git Bill Hogg’s because Bill’s got two wooden legs.) 

A-peepin’ under doors and chairs we caught Budd, kneelin’ prayerful like, 
And nights he tiptoed round as soft as ants a-crossin’ eggs. 
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At last it got so spooky like we couldn’t scarcely bear it, like— 
Budd comin’ on us suddenly disguised as a Chinee, 

Or sneakin’ from beneath a bunk with eyes all bright and ferritlike, 
Or smearin’ ink on all our thumbs our crim’nal traits to see. 


One mornin’—we was all on deck—B. Hansaw steps to center, sir, 
Walks up to Capting Smith, and says, conceited, just like that: 

“Capting, I’ve found the man who made so bold’s yer room to enter, sir!” 
A nervous chill, a guilty thrill, among us was begat. 


“Speak up!” the capting shouted. “Bud, reveal the truth—be hasty, sir!” 
Says Bud: “Profeshnal etiquette demands I should act thus: 

The storybook detectives always think it very tasty, sir, 
To break the news extremely slow and be mysterious.” 


For two long weeks Budd’s lips was sealed. We curbed our curiosity. 
At last one Friday afternoon we touched on Singapore. 

The capting held us prisoners—another sea atrocity— 
But Budd, to buy detective goods, went blithely onto shore. 


For hours and hours he stayed away, we growin’ quite uneasy like, 
For fear some Hindu grogshop had destroyed that brilliant brain. 
Quite late a Hindu messenger ran down the dock, quite breezy like, 

And gave Cap’ Smith this message, which is needless tq explain: 


“T’ll now reveal the criminal who kicked up all this ruction, sir. 
The watch was lifted by a bloke named Hansaw, meanin’ me. 

Congratulate me on me skill at thumb marks and deduction, sir, 
And never mind about the bill. I’ve kept the watch as fee.” 














When We Talk It Over 


WOMAN of our acquaintance, 

_ whose opinion we always find 
worth considering, is responsible for 
the paradox that adults are really a 
great deal more childish than children. 
Of course, it is a contradiction in terms, 
but the word “childish” has come to 
mean something different from _ its 
original meaning. Nowadays, if we 
want to describe the quality that “child- 
ish” used to mean, we say “childlike.” 


| 


[F you don’t believe that the majority 


of adults are idle, vain, and childish, 
and that children are really the earnest, 
serious ones, watch the children—your 
own or anybody’s—at their play. For 
serious, earnest purpose, for utter at- 
tention, for complete forgetfulness of 
self in the task or the game, a child is 
away ahead of any but the rarest 
grown person. And the rare grown- 
up who has preserved this childlike 
quality of earnestness and self-forget- 
fulness is quite likely to be a genius 
of one sort or another. Indeed, if we 
go to our children in the right spirit, 
we can learn from them as well as 


teach them. 
WE are especially interested in the 
boy who is described in a story 
we want you to read in the next issue 
of Smirn’s. The story is by Frederick 
R. Bechdolt, a very well-known writer, 
who is new to the pages of SmirTn’s. 
It is called “The Weasel and the Bronze 


co 


Plaque,” and is so human, so appeal- 
ing, so genuinely funny, that you owe 
it to yourself to read it. 


| 


RACE MARGARET GALLA- 
HER has written the complete 
novel that opens the next issue of the 
magazine. One woman who read it in 
proof at one sitting, described it as 
“lovely,” and we cannot think of a fitter 
word to express the charm, the beauty, 
and fragrance of this tale of New Eng- 
land life. It is called “The House of 
Flowers,” and it is another thing that 
you cannot afford to miss. 


cc 


ANOTHER writer who is new to the 

pages of SmitH’s, and whose 
work you are going to like very much, 
is the Countess Barcynska. Do you 
like, once in a while, a really stirring, 
romantic adventure story, written by 
some one who knows how to write in 
the best and newest-fashioned way? 
Then read “The Heart of Monto- 
duoro,” in the next number. If you 
like solid American realism, read “The 
Hotel Baby,” by Anne Spottswood 
Young, another welcome newcomer to 
the Smitu’s family of writers. “The 
Impudent Lady’s Maid,” by Ben Ames 
Williams, is an exciting mystery story, 
sparkling with humor—and it’s a love 
story, too. You will enjoy it. These 
are only a few things picked at random 
from the contents page of one of the 
best numbers yet. 














Restoring Sagging Tissues 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


T is interesting to speculate as to the 
causes that give rise to the ever- 
increasing cry for a special treat- 

ment for relaxed muscles of the face 
and throat; not only from women 
whose habits of life and whose age 
account fully for such a condition, but 
from those who are still young in years 
and who write pathetically: “I am 
only a girl, not old enough to have sag- 
ging cheek muscles and a wrinkled 
throat. What shall I do?” Or, again: 
“I am a young woman dependent upon 
a youthful appearance for my liveli- 
hood.” Or, again: “May a man en- 
list your aid as to bags under the eyes 
and a wrinkled neck, adding at least ten 
years to my age? It is not vanity that 
prompts this appeal.” 

No, it is not vanity; it is a necessity 
of the times that we continue to look 
“fit,” whatsoever our age or condition. 
Bags under the eyes and prematurely 
relaxed tissues argue against robust 
health; they also, as in the case quoted 
above, add years to one’s age. 

The modern girl is a product of our 
times. We cannot compare her to any 
girl of any period in the world’s his- 
tory. A popular American poetess, in 
describing her, also alludes to the con- 
ditions that age her elders: 


We are marred with our mother’s follies, 
and torn with our father’s strife. 


Now, while this may not be appli- 
cable to any one who reads these pages, 
nevertheless it is a glaring sign of the 
seething unrest that permeates every 
strata of society and insidiously eats 
into the blood of all the people. So 
closely have science and invention in- 
terwoven society that we can go to the 
ends of the earth and find Darby and 
Joan using electric lighting and the tel- 
ephone, while the doings of all the 
world and his wife are served with the 
breakfast cereal. 

So each one of us, in the niche he 
or she fills, is directly affected by the 
tumultuous vibrations now whirling 
our little world through time. We may 
shrug our shoulders and say: “Not 
I! I’ve stopped by the wayside to 
gather posies.” Perhaps, but not for 
long. “Time and tide wait for no 
man.” If we are of our world at all, 
we are in it, and must go with the tide 
or be thrown, as so much flotsam and 
jetsam, far upon a barren shore. 

A German proverb tells us that ev- 
erybody is “the smith of his own lock.” 
This is particularly applicable to the 
subject under consideration. We dare 
not rail against fate—that we are not 
as favored by fortune in the matter of 
good looks, circumstances, and so 
forth, as our neighbor, but must go 
about, as soon as we discover wherein 
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we are lacking, setting our house in 
order. What is amiss with the girl 
who writes that she is too young for 
sagging cheek muscles? Wherein has 
she failed to forge her lock? Dis- 
content, or that quality of the mind 
which agitates the soul with endless 
dissatisfaction, will remove the resili- 
iency from muscular tissue and cause 
it to crumple and sag as surely as rot- 
ten rubber will destroy the life of a 
piece of elastic. 
Age has nothing 
to do with this 
condition, but the 
emotions every- 
thing. Where this 
is the case, the 
mind must be 
purged of fretful- 
ness; it should be 
ventilated with air, 
sun, and song. In 
other words, 
cheerfulness, a 
sunny smile, and a 
grateful, warm 
thangsgiving for 
this beautiful 
world, must be 
substituted for 
former adverse 
qualities. These 
impulses will rap- 
idly stimulate 
muscular tissue, 
and the counte- 
nance will glow with content—no fur- 
ther local treatment being necessary. 
Perhaps another woman who makes 
a similar plea may be handicapped with 
a weak constitution. She may have 
suffered a severe illness and never have 
completely recovered a good muscular 
tone. Too great haste to get back into 
the thick of things while still conva- 
lescent has checked many a career, and, 
in lesser measure, marred many a 
youthful countenance. Again, lack of 
proper nourishment during the years 
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Massage deeply while puffing out the 
cheeks and throat. 
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of growth, resulting in anemia and in- 
ternal organs that barely functionate, 
will make the firm rounding out of 
cheeks and throat utterly impossible. 
In both these conditions, hygienic meas- 
ures are imperatively needed. 

The German iron tonic so often al- 
luded to in these pages, with a proper 
diet of good, plain fare, plenty of light 
exercise in the open air and sunshine, 
hours of tranquil sleep, and cheerful 
thoughts, will reconstruct not only the 
young girl who in 
horror realizes 
that Father Time 
has stolen a march 
upon her, but any 
one to whom the 
above observa- 
tions may apply. 

And now the 
older woman, she 
who must present 
a youthful appear- 
ance—does she 
pursue the work in 
which she is en- 
gaged, be that in 
the factory or on 


the public _ plat- 
form, with ardor 
and = enthusiasm? 
Does she awaken 
in the morning 
with joy in her 


heart, with eager- 
ness to begin the 
day’s battle? Does she retire filled with 
a sweet lassitude, with a mind content 
with the day’s achievement? If not— 
if life is a bitter disappointment, with 
distaste or indifference of one’s occu- 
pation and a desire to push the hands 
of the clock forward and so hasten the 
flight of time—then she must not sigh 
and bemoan that which she is delib- 
erately cultivating. 

The woman of fifty, beloved by hus- 
band and family, sheltered and _ pro- 
tected, gazes into her mirror and won- 
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“Why, Mary!” 

She returns his gaze shyly, 
not the Mary of to-day, but 
the Mary of yesterday. His 
look of astonishment fills her 
with secret joy. 

“You will miss your train, 
John,” softly. 

“Hang my train! I say, 
Mary,” reaching across and 
taking her hand. 

The unwonted loving con- 
tact stirs her. Into her faded 
blue eyes leap emotions long 
dormant ; she lifts them, beau- 
tifully glowing, to his. John 
suddenly realizes that he has 


A sleeping position that preserves youthful lines of the not done his wife the courtesy 


face and neck, 


ders why, despite all this, she cannot 
deny one year of her age. The teélltale 
marks are self-evident; the fine line of 
the lower jaw disappeared years ago; 
sagging cheeks, loose, shriveled skin, a 
throat that may never have been pretty, 
but that is now really ugly, attest to a 
life of daily self-effacement. Absorbed 
in household cares and monotonous du- 
ties, this woman has never given a 
thought to the preservation, much less 
the cultivation, of her body. Her hus- 
band takes her for granted. She is 
the most essential cog in the house- 
hold machinery, and willingly has 
played her part, but this! Age has 
overtaken her, and in a panic she cries 
out: “What can I do to repair the 
neglect of years?” 

If, after months—not days or weeks 
—of daily, unremitting treatment to re- 
store the tone and renew the vigor of 
the muscles of the cheeks and throat, 
she has the following experience, is it 
worth while? 

Glowing with evidences of success, 
she is seated at the breakfast table op- 
posite John, who, upon glancing up 
from his newspaper to make a remark, 
cuts himself short in the midst of it: 


of looking her fully in the 
eyes for twenty years, per- 
haps, and curses himself silently. 

“T don’t know what’s gotten into me 
this morning, dear, but I don’t feel 
like working to-day. What do you say 
to a holiday—just you and I?” 

Is it because her heart hungers for 
these attentions, and because, so long 
as she lives, woman, to be happy, must 
drink from the fountain of love, ad- 
miration, or adulation, that the woman 
of fifty comes with her appeal? 

And the man with bags under his 
eyes, the tissues of his neck lying in 
folds—what of him? Has he looked 
under the surface to ascertain the 
causes? Not always a life misspent, but 
neglect of the vital functions, resulting 
in nervous troubles and dyspepsia, fre- 
quently gives rise to the condition in 
which he finds himself. Indeed, nerv- 
ous dyspepsia, so-called, saps the vi- 
tality and ages the tissues out of all 
proportion to the gravity of the com- 
plaint, because it can be cured by right 
living. Worry over one’s health or 
business or any other matter in life is 
a useless expenditure of energy, and 
results only in premature decay. 

If the heart and kidneys are sound, 
“bags under the eyes” result from nerv- 
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ousness, dyspepsia, worry, all of which 


cause sluggish circulation, malnutrition 
of the body, loss of sleep, and a gener- 
ally run-down constitution. To correct 
the evidences of premature age, a ra- 
tional diet is of first importance. Then 
one should have plenty of rest, fresh 
air, and sunshine, and a refreshing bath 
every morning. 

While fundamentally the mind and 
the functions of the body must be regu- 
lated before local measures can take 
effect, the two remedies depend upon 
one another. No amount of local 
treatment will restore sagging tissues 
if the underlying causes are not re- 
moved, and, vice versa, neglect in pre- 
serving the tissues results in their grad- 
ual decline. 

Mental depression, unrest, discon- 
tent, debility—all, by their effect on 
the muscles of the face and neck, cre- 
ate a “hangdog” expression; the tis- 
sues cannot help drooping because the 
mental attitude slumps. 

Assuming cramped positions during 
sleep has a marked effect upon the tis- 
sues in this situation. Lying with the 
chin forced down upon the breast will 
destroy the firmness of any throat in 
time. One of the first correctives in the 
way of local treatment is to lie during 
sleep with the chin uplifted. Soft pil- 
lows are not for those who respect 
firmness of the neck and chin. An air 
cushion—one made of hair, hollowed 
out so that the head alone rests on it— 
is both comfortable and hygienic. 

A hard mattress is also essential, as 
this means that the shoulders and spine 
are well supported. During waking 
hours, the head must be well carried, 
the chin pointing forward and very 
slightly upward. This is the natural 
poise. A greater elevation of the chin 
is an affectation; it looks bad and de- 
fies its own object by stretching the 
structures unduly. 

It is asserted by some that massage 
and creams are of no benefit whatever 
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in restoring sagging tissues, and that 
there is no such thing as a skia food. 
Massage is one of the most potent fac- 
tors in the restoration of all bodily 
tissues, including the skin and the mus- 
cles ; while the skin is a vast organ that 
not only throws off much waste mat- 
ter, but has considerable absorbing 
power. Many diseases are treated by 
inunctions of medicinal agents. Fur- 
thermore, inunctions of oil and fatty 
substances for the preservation of the 
body is a practice the origin of which 
is lost in remote antiquity. 

Now, while these means are helpful 
in checking the tendency to loose tis- 
sues, they will not restore them after 
the process is complete; that is to say, 
the woman of fifty and the man whose 
neck lies in folds must combine exter- 
nal treatment with exercises of these 
parts and with deep breathing. The 
question is frequently put: “Can these 
tissues be restored at fifty?” And the 
answer is: “Yes.” To succeed, the 
following specific treatment must be 
carried out: 

Massage increases the circulation. 
The secret of successful massage is to 
get down below the surface and stir 
up the underlying tissues. Now the 
muscles of the chin respond with sur- 
prising eagerness. The method is to 
press the structures firmly with the 
palms of the hands against the under- 
lying jawbone; this constitutes a firm 
basis for deep pressure. Then, if the 
jaw is thrust forward, while the palms 
are moved about—thus offering resist- 
ance to the pressure—the most gratify- 
ing results are obtained. 

The skin should first be softened, and 
a cream, either fattening or astringent, 
in accordance with one’s needs, be ap- 
plied during the process. Likewise, in 
treating the throat, nourishing oils and 
creams are to be rubbed in while the 
tissues are subjected to deep massage, 
which is greatly enhanced by resistance. 
This is accomplished in the following 
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way: Inhale deeply. Now, instead 
of exhaling, draw the breath up into 
the throat and mouth, puffing the neck 
out until the tissues are completely 
inflated and all sagginess disappears. 
During this inflation, massage deeply 
and vigorously until the breath must 
be expelled. Rest a moment and re- 
peat as often as possible. The faith- 
ful pursuance of this simple treatment, 
with an appropriate cream, will work 
wonders in a few weeks. 

Inflating the cheeks as in the act of 
blowing, and rubbing them vigorously 
with the palms of the hands, pinching 
them deeply, rolling the flesh between 
the fingers, and pressing it up firmly 
against the cheek bones—all of this 
while they are distended, thus offer- 
ing resistance to the treatment—is a 
method that will in time reward the 
faithful. Bagginess under the eyes will 
disappear with other loose tissues if a 
little special massage with an astringent 
cream is devoted to these parts. Ice 
rubbed on with gentle, firm pressure 
until the skin burns is another excellent 
local treatment for bags under the eyes; 
for hollows, too. 

Special exercises for building up a 
shapely neck were fully given in an 
article published in the September, 
1913, number of this magazine. How- 
ever, infallibly to restore broken-down 


‘tissues of the neck, the following sim- 


ple exercises should be practiced per- 
sistently morning and night, in addi- 
tion to the above treatment: 

Twice a day, preferably on awaken- 
ing and upon retiring, lie flat upon a 
hard, smooth surface, placing a pillow 
under the shoulders and allowing 
the head to drop down over it, or dis- 
pensing with a pillow and allowing the 
head to hang over the edge of the 
cot or bed. It will be seen that its 
weight tenses the muscles of the throat 


sufficiently. Now slowly raise the head 
until the chin rests on the chest. Re- 
peat this exercise several times at first, 
increasing according to your feelings 
until it can be done fifty or one hundred 
times. 

Under this simple exercise, loose 
folds are filled out, sagging muscles are 
restored, a double chin disappears, and 
a full, round, beautiful throat results. 
It goes without saying that this treat- 
ment, including the exercise given, must 
be pursued every day to restore sag- 
ging tissues, and, after their restora- 
tion, to preserve them. 

In pursuance of this treatment, and 
until the tissues are again firm and elas- 
tic, it is a good plan to support the chin 
and cheek muscles with a belt worn 
during sleep and in the privacy of one’s 
room. 

Note: Creams and lotions for spe- 
cial needs will be sent to readers on 
proper application. 


Answers to Queries 


INTERESTED ReEADER.—It is not always the 
robust who attain long life. You remember 
the adage: “A lean horse for a long race.” 
Given a fair degree of health, the century 
mark. can be reached by pursuing certain 
fundamental laws as to diet, rest, and exer- 
cise. Any one can apply these and map out 
a system of living that will not only be emi- 
nently satisfactory to himself, but an exam- 
ple to others. 


Attantic City,—I am sorry you failed to 
get a reply. You probably neglected to in- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
Which gives me an opportunity to say that 
I wish readers would comply fully with the 
rules of this department, and not merely 
inclose a stamp. In many instances, it is im- 
possible to decipher the address given, it is 
so wretchedly scrawled. Then, too, it takes 
up a lot of time to address envelopes! Won't 
you put your query again? 


CareFut.—No, the so-called vanishing or 
disappearing creams are not injurious. 
Many fastidious women use them altogether 
now. Do you want a formula? 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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PAIN AND ITS RELIEF 


By Dr. E. L. Abogado 


URS is not a nation of Stoics. We 
are not indifferent to pain. We 
abhor it. Be it ever so slight, we 

fume and fret until we get rid of it, because 

it annoys us—it interferes with our work 
and pleasure. 


And if pain is severe—the pain of 
rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, gout or 
some acute nerve derangement, we are apt 
to regard it as sufficient excuse for a hur- 
ried call at the doctor's office. 


In the aggregate, the American people 
probably suffer more annoying, useless 
pain, than any other people on the face of 
the earth. 

That is because of the intensity of our 
complex civilization—the strenuosity of 
our effort to secure dollars—the rapidity of 
our pace in pursuit of pleasure—the indul- 
gence of our appetites. 

Rich, poor, saint, sinner, stray from the 
straight, narrow path of nature’s immutable 
law, until Pain is so universally present, so 
much of the time, that one can scarcely 
find a home, in any walk of life, in all this 
broad land, that is unacquainted with pain. 
Pain is so common that to see a frown is 
to bring forth the question, “Are you in 
pain?” 

Despite the almost universal prevalence 
of pain in its various manifestations, it is 
a curious fact that some people dread to 
assume the responsibility of attempting to 
relieve themselves of it, almost as much as 
they dread the pain itself. 

How fortunate therefore it is, that there 
is a simple and reliable remedy, which, 
because of its power to bring sure and 


speedy relief from pain in any form, may 
be termed a “pain specialist.” 

Ready to minister to the need of every 
one who suffers pain, regardless of its 
primary cause, anti-kamnia tablets await 
your call at every drug store. 

The development of most diseases is 
heralded by pain and fever and while in 
no sense a cure-all, anti-kamnia tablets 
are exceedingly useful in a large number 
of diseases. 

That is because these tablets are quite 
as effective as reducers of fever as they 
are as relievers of pain. 

Therefore, they have their use in any 
disease where pain or fever exist, either 
together or separately. 

It is gratifying to note that prominent 
practitioners everywhere have prescribed 
anti-kamnia tablets with most satisfying 
results in the treatment of all kinds of 
headache, migraine, neuralgia, la grippe, 
and its after-effects; as a sedative in indi- 
gestion, gastralgia, dyspepsia, hysteria and 
insomnia; as an antipyretic in intermittent 
and malarial fevers and bronchitis and for 
the severe pains of toothache, sciatica, 
rheumatism and gout. 

You know full well when you are in 
pain or when you feel feverish and it 
doesn't require a physician's advice to tell 
you so—nor is a prescription needed to 
take anti-kamnia tablets. They may be 
obtained in any quantity desired. 

You'll find it no longer necessary to 
take your every ache and pain to a doctor, 
when you have once learned of the quick 
relief afforded by anti-kamnia tablets, the 
pain specialists, at the corner drug store. 
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genuine femon 
fect in cut and rt 
od | brilliancy, set in 
id goldor platinum titul Sol. 
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Send for 116-page Jewelry Catalog <fontaining over 2000 
beautiful illustrations of Di i Make 
a selection either for yourself or as a van 17 a friend or vod one, 
We will se: e article for your examination, all charges pre- 
~ Ly us. You assume no risk; you are under no obligation, 
Pay a Cent until you see and examine the article, 
It erfectly satis! ed pay one-fifth of the peers price and the 
ce in eight equal monthly payments. If not entirely satisfied, 

—_ at our expense. Whether you buy or not, get Our Catalog. 
tis an education in Diamond and Jewelry values and onsy credit 
ying. Send for catalog today—before you forget. It is FREE. 


LOFTIS BROS, & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 








Dept. M844, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Iilinois 
(Establisned 1558) Storesin: Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis Omaha 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
50 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Mahogany Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any address. You'll be glad to smoke 
’em. The Bud Cigarette Company, 
2 Rector Street, New York City. 
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The 
Bride of 
a Moment 


A romantic, adventurous 
detective story, with a 
plot of rare subtlety and 
ingenuity, by 


Carolyn Wells 


It begins in serial form 
in the April 5th issue of 


Detective 
Story 
Magazine 


Published on the 5th and 
20th of each month 


On sale everywhere at 
ten cents a copy 
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VERYBODY joins in when the Columbia 

Grafonola plays the big song hits of the day. 
But the latest “hits,” first recorded and best re- 
corded on Columbia Double-Disc Records, are 
only an indication, a temptation, a foretaste of 
the life, the fun, the sentiment, the classic beauty 
offered in the complete catalogue of Columbia 
Records, free on request at your dealer's. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 


Prices in Canada Plus Duty. Columbia Grafonola 110-— 
Price $110 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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in this day and age at- 
iention to your appar- =SKROwWw Et¥awe A Beautiful F'ace 
ance is an absolute neces- 
sity if you expect to make But Your Nose ? 
the most out of life. Not 
only should you wish to 
appear as attractive as 
possible for your own 
self-satisfaction, which 
is alone well worth your 
efforts, but you will find 
the world in general 
judging you greatly, if 
not wholly, by your 
“looks,” therefore it 
pays to “ look your hest” 








injure your welfare! Up- 
on the impression you 
constantly make rests the 



























failure or success of your SS — 
life. Which is to be your P 
ultimate destiny? My Before After 





new nose-shaper “ Trados” (Model 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses night. Write today for frec booklet, which tells you how to correct 
without operation quick!y, safely and permanently. Is pleasant ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. M. TRILETY, 
and does not interf re with one’s daily occupation being worn at Face Specialist, 176 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 











FAT IS FATAL 


Fat is fatal to Health, Comfort, 
Happiness and often fatal to Life. 

Fat people need no longer despair, for 
there is a simple, home remedy to be had 
that safely reduces excess fat from any 
part of the body. It is called the ADIPO 
Treatmentand to prove that it does the 
work ina pleasant and perfectly harmiess 
way, we will send a 


50c Box FREE 


to any prson who is too fat 
sends us their name and address 
want to prove that ADIPO takes 
y restoring the normal funct 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, the 
modern scientific inven- 
S\tion, the wonderful new dis- 
‘covery that relieves rupture 
will be sent on trial. Noob- 
noxious springs or pads. Tas 
automatic AirCushions, Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a broken 

limb, No salves. No lies, yg SS 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial offer to prove this to you at our own expense Other disenses. like 
to prove tt. Pat. Sept. 10, 01, | Sarsnnkon, sete, Bier, a tte Seer tas an 
Catalogue and measure blanks | he repeated, so write at once a Free 50¢ Box of ADIPO and 
: interest illustrated book; it ts you nothin» Addr 
mailed free. Send name and address today. | rug PO CO.. 2440 Ashland Bldg.. New York N.Y. 


c. E. BROOKS, | 1759 B State Street, Marshall, Mich. ' 


4 ' 0 00 PER MAN PER COUNTY 









































. Strangeinvention startles the 
world—agents amazed. Ten inexperienced men divide 
$ . Korstad, a farmer, did $2,2.0 in lddays. Schieich- 
er, a minister, $195 first 12 hours, $1.200 cold cash 
made, paid, banked by Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 
to date. A hot or cold running water bath equip- 
ment for any home at only $6.50. Self-heating. 
No plumbing or water-works required, Investigate. 
Exclusive sale. Credit given. Send no money. Write 
letteror postal today. 


ALLEN MFG. CO, 156 Allen Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Pas eee eee Sy 
My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 

FREE tor Six Months 


Send me your name and address right NOW and I wilh send 
you Investing for Profit magazine absolutely free for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most proiitable of sound investm ats, It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately, [| 
have decided this month to give 500 61x month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name 

and address now, mention this aper and et a Free intro- 

ductory subscription. Conditions cry 4 ‘revent repeating 
6 


All Makes, Factory Rebuilt by the famous 
*Young Process;"’ guaranteed’ like new. 
Our big business permits lowest prices— $10 
and up; machines rented—or sold on time. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Kentals apply on purchase price. 
Write for Catalog 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

Dept. 458 CHICACO 











EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 

LR. | teach you to be a high grade salesmen, in eight 
assu 

number of reliable aemae wie he on Gas 


ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun- 

















dreds of good op gs and test rom of our this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay 100 

students now earning $100 to $500 amonth. Address nearest Office. acopy after you have read it six months, 

Dept.s0t NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 8. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Chicago New York San Francisco tie ete “ete ile ed ae wa re all 


sAIAMONDS cs 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMONDS SENT ON APPROVAL 


NO MONEY DOWN 
Order any diamond from our catalogue; we will send it, all charges paid. After you have madea 
thorough examination and are satisfied as to the quality and value, pay 20 per cent of the rice 
and only 10 per cent per month thereafter. If not satisfactory, return it at our expense. n't 
ay a cent until you are satisfied. Certificate furnished guaranteeing the quality of every diamond, 
xchangeable at any time for any other article at an annual increase in yalue of 71 2per cent. Send 
for our catalog Deluxe No. 18, its free. L. W. SWEET&CO., 2&4 Malden la w York, N.Y. 
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CLAIR MIGNON 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Superior to all 
other creams. 
Made of pure in- 
gredients, its reg- 
ular use will 
remove all dust 
and impurities 
from the — skin. 
A trial will prove 
this. 


Clair Mignon— 
Perfect Cold 


Cream—is used 





regularly by New 
York’s Elite 
Society Women. 325: si7s.9f zigulsy 50s, jar, whieh will be 





SPECIAL OFFER Send 25c in stamps for 


rse-size Aluminum 
Box of Cream and 8, a Clair Mignon Com- 
plexion Powder—enough for two or three 
weeks. State shade of powder. This is a 
Special Introductory Offer. 














SEND AT ONCE TO 


Mme. C. BAER, 540 West 165th Street, New York City 











“YOUR COMPLEXION” 
Does your complexion satisfy you? 
soft velvety condition and your body youthful and 
plump? If yourskin is dry and beginning to wrinkle 
the reason is, the tissues are in need of nourishment. 
Send six cents in stamps to cover cost of packing and 
mailing fora trial tube of “BULLARD'’S FLESH FOOD” 
and be convinced of the fact that your skin needs nour- 
ishment as well as yourself. Address 


Parker C. Bullard, 24 Elm Ave., Brockton, Mass. 


Is your skin ina 











MAKE YOUR HAIR BEAUTIFULLY CURLY 
AND WAVY OVER NIGHT Try the new way 


—the Silmerine 
way—and you'll never again use the ruinous heated 
iron. The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine ‘ Ls applied at night 


a clean tooth 
brush. Is neither sticky nor Ja" Serves also 
as a splendid dressing for the hair. 


Directions 
accompany bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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Pretty soft for Him 
O® course, it’s pretty soft for the man who has 

made good. But, if you look behind for the real 
cause of his success, you'll find that luck played no 
part whatever—TRAINING did it. Yes, TRAINING 
secured through spare-time study. TRAINING is the 
big difference between you and the man who holds 
down the sort of job you'd like to have. Don’t worry 
because others get ahead. Train yourself with the 
help of the International Correspondence Schools for 
the job you have in mind and you can do as well or 
even better. 

Tens of thousands of men, at one time no better off 
than you, now hold good jobs as the direct result of 
I. C. 8. training. These men had the fighting spirit 
—they simply wouldn’t stay down. Get that spirit 
yourself. You're a man capable of doing bigger 
things. Make up your mind to do them. But get 
started. Every minute gained brings your success so 
much nearer. Mark and mail this coupon now. 


I. C. S., Box 3453, Scranton, Pa. 


 paeaertenreasinec oer CUT OUT HERE — — — — —— —. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 7 
Box 3453, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Lighting Window Trimmer 

lectric a ae Show Card Writer 
Electric W. Outdoor Sign Painter 
Telephone yr 


Pert ILLUSTRATOR 
A NICAL ENGINEER DESIGNER 











Mechanical Draftsman BOOKKEEPER 

N Shop Practice |Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
[Railway Accountant 
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7 Gea Engineer 
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i 
Surveying and Mapping Commercial Law 
MINE FORE ane OR ENGINEER GOOD ENGLISH | 
Teacher 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Common School Subjects | 
Marine Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
ARCHITECT Railway Mail Clerk 
Contractor and Builder AGRICULTURE | 
hi I Draf ULTRY RAISING 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. | 
Structural pat Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemist German | 
Sheet orker AUTO RUNNING Freneb 
SALESMANSHIP Auto Repairing | 
Name _ ” 
| Occupation | 
& Employer. —_ 
Street | 
and No.——_———__-—-. -— | 
1 Oty ee State — |} 
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“AINSLEE’S sprit ¢- 


“The Trickstress” 


a brilliant novel, alive with color, passion and dramatic 
situations,. will be printed complete in the April Ainslee’s. 
It is by the author of “The Fury,” 


HORACE FISH 





Among the many unusual short stories in the same 
number is 


“CURIOSITY” 


which leads a husband to find nothing and 
almost to lose everything? 


Who’s This? 


Oh, he is 


“The 
Unspeakable 
Perk” 


We will tell you more about 
him in 





For sale March 11th 15 cents the copy 
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«x, DIAMONDS: | 
{Y/ ANDWATCHES 
{ ON CREDIT = 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE 


The most astounding sale of perfect 
cut diamonds ever offered. 
TERMS LOW AS $1.50 PER MONTH 
This is your opportunity to get that 
long wanted diamond at a bargain. 
This is an extraordinary saving. 
oreo. £38. =e 2s 


A «aaa ey on SO per month. 
see ten guarantee with every purchase 
ou make from ALFRED WARE. 


SENSATIONAL ELCIN WATCH SALE. 
$12.50 Elgin Watch 17 Ruby Jewels 25 
7” guaranteed double gold strata case. 
‘actory tested and adjusted. 
OD: $2.00 Per Month. 


30 Days Trial 


Any watch you want on easy payments. 
sure to send for our 96 page catalogue. Over 
2000 sug; eations, Watehes, Sewelry, jiamonds. 
This book describes our big bargains in all lines. 
All sold on Easy Payments and Free Trial. 
Send for it this minute. A postal will bring it. 
—- WARE COMPANY. Dept. 507 St. Louis, Mo. 








Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 





dissolved in ‘2 pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is almost magical. 

Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face peeomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears vounwer. » harm to tenderest 
skin, Get genuine Saxolite ( (nowtiered) at any drug store. 


FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 

Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proot at my expense. 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State New York, 36 E. Third Street, New York, Desk A-28 


DON’T PUT OFF 








Beautifying Your Complexion 


when you can quickly, naturally, surely 


















have a matchless complexion and clear 
skin with the exquisite freshness and 
firmness of youth, by using 
9 
Dr. Campbell’s Wafers 
Use Campbell’s Wafers for a short time 
and your skin will show a wonderful im- 


provement, taking on the fine texture and 








firmness of vouth. Do not nee ate to give 

them a trial to prove to yc satisfaction 

their wonderful beauty building efficacy 

Their costis_ trifling. They put you in 

perfect condition, build up the svste’ 

removing all impurities from the blood, ihe cause of all skin 
affections. These wafers have been on the market since 





1885 —for 3l years. Try them. 50c. and $1.00 by mail in plain 
cover on receipt of price. 


RICHARD FINK CO., 
396 Broadway, N. Y. 







Dept. 54, 
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Gray Hair 
and Safety 


Mary T. Goldman’s Gray Hair Color Re- 
storer is the original preparation for safely and 
ye we yd restoring the natural color to gray, 

faded and bleached hair ina few days. Leaves 
the hair clean, fluffy and natural. 

Free Trial Package and special comb, Testit on 
alock of hair. This test will prove more than 
anything we could say in anadvertisement. Write 
now and be sure to tell the original color before it turned 
gray. Was it black, dark brown, medium brown or 
light brown? Regular $1.00 size at your druggist’s or 
I will fill your order direct. Cleverimitators, not being 
able to imitate the preparation itself, have copied our 
labels almost word for word. To be safe and sure, re- 
member the name. (97) 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 126 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 























Yes, you may keep this 
haf Edi on and your choice eof 

e or on'y a single ol lar. 
Pay t the -4V 8 at the rate of onlya 
few cents a day. Write today for details. 
Try tne new Edison in your own home before 


FreeTrial you decide to buy. Have all the newest enter- 


tainments. Entertain y “ea friends. We'll send it to you without a cent down. 


for Our New Edison Book. S 
Write Today nameand Vaddrese for ‘our nraee ress j 
pictures of new Edison in writing for book. 
F.K. Bohese, - aarae Picasa Distributors 
1104 Edison Block, Chicago, ll.inois 




























_ Off for the Week-End 


You are never at aloss to “know 
what to go” when you own 
id Town Canoe.’ 
There is never-ending 
pleasure in paddling 
around cool, shady 





e 
able—the favorite of 
Wwoodsmen. Price 
up. 4000 canoes ready 
to shi Easy to buy 
from dealer orfactory. 
Write for catalog and 
get ready for the first 
ays of summer, 
OLD, TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
544 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


Cd own Canoe 
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tr¢ Burlington 


SMASH ES 


Look! 


19 Ruby and Sap- 


phire Jewels— 


Adjusted to the sec- 
ond— 


Adjusted to tempera- 


ture— 
Adjusted to isochron- 
ism— 
25-year gold strata 
case— 


Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial— 

New Ideas in Thin 
Cases, 





2244444 
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A Month 
And all of this for $2.50—only $2.50 


per month—a great reduction in watch prices 
-direct to you—positively the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. We do not 
care to quote these prices here, but write—write 
before you buy. Think of the high grade, guaranteed 


watch we offer here at such a remarkable price. Indeed, 
the dass of exorbitant watch prices have p: assed. 


You don’t pay 

e irs a cent to any- 

body until you 

see the watch. We won’t let you buy a Burling- 

ton Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid 

beauty of the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely 

shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at the 

works. There you see the pinnacle of watch making. 

You understand how this wonder timepiece is adjusted to 
the very second. 















. Every fighting vessel in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. This 
+ 


includes every torpedo boat—every submarine as well as the big Dreadnaughts, 
7 
Burlington Watch Co. %, 


19th Street and Marshall Bivd. %, 
Dept. 4325 Chicago, tl. 


: . Send Your Name on 
Please send me (without obligation and % 


prepaid) your free book on watches % 
with full explanation of your cash % 


$2.60 a month offer on the Basington Watch. 7 hi 4 a F re e Cc 8) u p oO n 


* 
‘a 
* 
%, Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 
EE ee ee ee 4 *% coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying 
~ hen you read it. You will be able to ‘‘steer clear’ of 
’ the double-priced watches which are no better. Send 
*, the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Dept. 4325, Chicago, lll. 


Address 
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"Take Counsel al “PIPER” 


It's wonderful how the quiet companionship of 
“PIPER” clears away brain-cobwebs and gets a man’s 
mind right down to brass tacks. That’s why thousands 
of the brainiest men in America chew 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


There’s soul-soothing, body-comforting friendliness to “PIPER” 
that makes you work better because you feel better. You don’t get 
this same gratifying enjoyment from any other form of tobacco— 
or from any other chew. 

“PIPER” is different— its distinctive, wine-like Mavor, blended 
with the richness and mellowness of ripe, selected leaves of the 
finest white Burley, make “PIPER’’ the world’s highest type of 
chewing tobacco. Try “PIPER’’ today—for helpful, whole- 
some pleasure and lasting satisfaction. 

Se and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





‘Consider the Lilies of the Field. 
How They Grow’ 


The life of the lily is but a few 
transient hours. The life of man 
is “three score years and ten.” 


But to live his life in its fulness, 
man—like the lily—must be nour- 
ished by those same vita] elements 
which Nature provides for nour- 
ishing every living thing; and these 
include the valuable mineral phos- 
phates so often lacking in the 
usual dietary. 


Grape-Nuts food is rich in 
these wonderful elements. It has 
delicious taste, is made of the 
entire nutrition of whole wheat 
and barley, and from youth to old 
age, builds and rebuilds body and 
brain in beautiful harmony with 
Nature’s perfect plan. 











